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JOHN.—PART V. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Mr. Crepiton’s bank was in the 
High Street of Camelford—a low- 
roofed, rather shabby-looking office, 
with dingy old desks and counters, 
at which the clerks sat about in 
corners, all visible to the public, 
and liable to constant distraction. 
The windows were never cleaned, 
on principle, and there were some 
iron bars across the lower half of 
them. Mr. Crediton’s own room 
was inside—you had to pass through 
the office to reach it ; and the banker, 
when he chose to open his door, was 
visible to the clerks and the public at 
the end of the dingy vista, just as 
the clerks, and the public entering 
at the swing-door, and sometimes 
the street outside, were tohim. The 
office was a kind of lean-to to the 
house, which was much loftier, 
more imposing, and stately; and 
Mr. Crediton’s room communicated 
with his dwelling by a dark pas- 
sage. The whole edifice was red 
brick, and recalled the age of the 
early Georges, or even of their pre- 
decessor Anne—a time when men 
were not ashamed of their business, 
but at the same time did it unpre- 
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tendingly, and had no need during 
office hours of gilding or plate-glass. 
The house had a flight of steps up 
to it almost as high as the top of 
the office windows, and a big iron | 
horn to extinguish links, and other 
traces of a moderate antiquity. Up 
to these steps Kate Crediton’s 
horse would be led day after day, 
or her carriage draw up, in very 
sight of the clerks behind their 
murky windows. They kept their 
noses over their desks all day, in 
order that a butterfly creature, in 
all the brilliant colours of her kind, 
should flutter out and in in the 
sunshine, and take her pleasure. 
That was perhaps what some of 
them thought. But, to tell the 
truth, I don’t believe many of them 
thought so. Even Mr. Whichelo, 
the head clerk, whose children were 
often ailing, and who had a good 
deal of trouble to make both ends 
meet, smiled benign upon Kate. 
Had she been her own mother, it 
might have been different ; but 
she was a creature of nineteen, and 
everybody felt it was natural. The 
clerks, with their noses at the 
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grindstone, and her father sombre 
in the dingy room, working hard 
too in his way—all to keep up the 
high-stepping horses, the shining 
harness, the silks and velvets, and 
the high supremacy of that thing 
like a. rosebud who sat princess 
among them,—after all, was it not 
quite natural? What is the good of 
the stem but to carry, and of the 
leaves and thorns but to protect, 
the flower ? 

But it may be supposed that 
John Mitford’s feelings would be 
of a very strange description when 
he found himself dropped down in 
Mr. Crediton’s office, as if he had 
dropped from the skies. He was 
the junior clerk, and did not know 
the business, and his perch was 
behind backs, not far from one of 
the windows from which he could 
see all Kate’s exits and entrances. 
He saw the public, too, coming. and 
going, the swing-door flashing back 
and forward all day long, and on 
Saturdays and market-days caught 
sometimes the wondering glances 


of country folks who knew him. 
He sat like a man in a dream, 
while all these things went on 


around him. How his life had 
changed! What had brought him 
here? what was to come of it? 
were questions which glided dream- 
ily through John’s brain from time 
to time, but he could give no an- 


swer to them. He was here instead ° 


of at Fanshawe Regis; instead of 
serving the world and his gene- 
ration, as he had expected to do, 
he was junior clerk in a banker’s 
office, entering dreary lines of 
figures into dreary columns. How 
had it all come about? John was 
stupefied by the fall and by the 
surprise, and all the overwhelming 
sreney novelty ; and accordingly he 
sat the day through at first, and 
‘did what he was told to do with a 
certain apathy beyond power of 
thinking; but that was a state of 
mind, of course, which could not 
last for ever. Yet even when that 
apathy was broken, the feeling of 
surprise continued to surmount all 
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other feelings. He had taken this 
strange step, as he supposed, by his 
own will; nobody had forced or 
even persuaded him. It was his 
own voluntary doing; and yet how 
was it? This question floated con- 
stantly, without any power on his 
part to answer it, about his uneasy 
brain. 

He was close to Kate, sitting 
writing all day long under a roof 
adjoining the very roof that shel- 
tered her, with herself before his 
eyes every day. For he could not 
help but see her as she went out 
and in. But still it was doubtful 
whether there was much comfort in 
those glimpses of her. Mr. Credi- 
ton had not been unkind to him; 
but he had never pretended, of 
course, to be deeply delighted with 
the unexpected choice which his 
daughter had made. “If I con- 
sent to Kate’s engagement with 
you,” he had said, ‘it must be 
upon my own conditions. It is 
likely to be a long time before you 
can marry, and I cannot have a per- 
petual philandering going on before 
my eyes. She might like it, per- 
haps, for that is just one of the 
points upon which girls have no 
feeling ; but ae may depend upon 
it, it would be very bad for you, 
and I should not submit to it for 
a moment. I don’t mean to sa 
that you are not to see her, but it 
must be only at stipulated times. 
Thus far, at least, I must have my 
own way.” John had acquiesced 
in this arrangement without much 
resistance. It had seemed to him 
reasonable, comprehensible.  Per- 
petual philandering certainly would 
not do. He had to work—to ac- 
quire a new trade foreign to all his 
previous thoughts and education 
—to put himself’ in the way of 
making money and shew | for 
his wife; and he too could see 
as well as her father that to be 
following her about everywhere, 
and interrupting the common busi- 
ness of life by idle love-making, 
however beatific it might be, was 
simply impossible. To be able 
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to look forward now and then to 
the delight of her presence—to 
make milestones upon his way of 
the times in which he should be per- 
mitted to see her, and sun himself 
in her eyes,—with that solace by 
the way, John thought the time 
would pass as the time passed to 
Jacobh—as one day; and he ac 
cordingly assented, almost without 
reluctance. 

But he did not know when he 
consented thus to the father’s condi- 
tions that Kate would be flashing be- 
fore him constantly under an aspect 
so different from that in which he 
had known her. Her engagement, 
though it made such an overwhelm- 
ing difference to him, made little 
difference to Kate. She had come 
home to resume her usual life—a 
life not like anything that was 
familiar to him. Poor John had 
never known much about young 
ladies. He had never become 
practically aware of the place which 
amusement holds in such conditions 
of existence—how, in fact, it be- 
somes the framework of life round 


which graver matters gather and 
entwine themselves; and it was a 
long time before he fully made the 
discovery, if, indeed, he did ever 


make it. Society could scarcely be 
said to exist in Fanshawe Regis; 
and those perpetual ridings and 
drivings and expeditions here and 
there—those dinners and dances— 
those afternoon assemblages—the 
music and the chatter, the va et 
vient, the continual flutter and 
movement, confounded the young 
man. He tried to be glad at first 
that she had so much gaiety, and 
elt very sorry for himself, who was 
shut out from all share in it. And 
then he got a little puzzled and per- 
plexed. Did this sort of thing go 
on for ever? Was there never to 
be any break in it? Kate herself 
unconsciously unfolded to him its 
perennial character without the re- 
motest idea of the amazement she 
was exciting in his mind. So far 
as John’s experience went, a dance, 
or even a dinner-party, or a croquet- 
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party, or a picnic, were periodical 
delights which came at long inter- 
vals, but they were the common 
occupations of life to Kate. He 
felt that he could have lived and 
worked like Jacob for twice seven 
years, had his love been living such 
a life as Rachel did by his side— 
going out with the flocks, tending 
the lambs, drawing water at the 
fountain, smiling shy and sweet 
at him from the tent-door. These 
were the terms in which his imagi- 
nation put it. Had he seen Kate 
trip by the window as his mother 
did with her little basket, or trip 
back again with a book, after his 
own ideal of existence, his heart 
would have blessed her as she 
passed, and he himself would have 
returned to his ledger and worked 
twice as hard, and learned his duties 
twice as quickly; but to see her 
flash away from the door amid a 
cavalcade of unknown ‘riders—to 
see her put into her carriage by 
some man whom he longed to kick 
on the spot—to watch her out of 
sight going into scenes where his 
imagination could not follow her, 
was very hard upon John. And 
thus to see her every day, and yet 
never, except once a-week or so, 
exchange words with her! Against 
his will, and in spite of all his ex- 
ertions, this sense of her continual 
presence, and of her unknown 
friends, and life which was close 
to him, and yet so far from him, 
absorbed his mind. When he 
should have been working his office 
work he was thinking where could 
she have gone to-day? When he 
ought to have been awakening to 
the interests of the bank, he was 
brooding with a certain sulkiness 
quite unnatural to him over the 
question, who that man could be 
who put her on her horse? It is 
impossible to describe how all this 
hindered and hampered him, and 
what a chaos it made of his life. 
And even Kate herself found it 
very different from what she had 
anticipated. She sent in a servant 
for him several times at first; and 
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once, when she had some little 
errand in the town, had the au- 
dacity to walk into the bank in her 
proper person and call her lover 
from his desk. ‘Please tell Mr. 
Mitford I want him,” she said, 
looking Mr. Whichelo full in the 
face, with an angelical blush and 
smile; and when he came to her, 
Kate turned to him before all the 
clerks, who were watching with a 
curiosity which may be imagined. 
“Oh John,” she said, “come with 
me as far as Paterson’s. It is mar- 
ket-day, and I don’t like to walk 
alone.” Of course he went, though 
he had his work to do. Of course 
he would have gone whatever had 
been the penalty. The penalty was 
that Mr. Crediton gave Kate what 
she called “a dreadful scold.” ‘It 
was like a fishwoman, you know,” 
she confided to John afterwards. 
*T could not have believed it of 
papa; but I suppose when people 
are in a passion they are all alike, 
and don’t mind what they say.” 

“It is because he grudges you to 


me,” said poor John, with a sigh, 
“and I don’t much wonder ;” upon 
which Kate clasped her two pretty 
hands on his arm, and _ beguiled 


him out of all his troubles. This 
was on one of the Sunday evenings 
which it was his privilege to spend 
with her. Mr. Crediton was old- 
fashioned, and saw no company on 
Sundays, and that was the day on 
which John was free to come to 
spend as much of it as he pleased 
with his betrothed. At first he had 
begun by going to luncheon, and re- 
maining the whole afternoon in her 
company ; but very soon it came to 
be the evening only which was 
given up to him. Kither it was 
that Mr. Crediton made himself 
disagreeable at luncheon, or that 
he thrust engagements upon Kate, 
reminding her that she had pro- 
mised to read to him, or copy let- 
ters for him, or some altogether 
unimportant matter. Mr. Crediton, 
though he was so much the best 
off of the party that he had thus 
the means of avenging himself, was 
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not without grievances too; jn. 
deed, had he been consulted, he 
would probably have declared him- 
self the person most aggrieved, 
His only child was about to’ be 
taken from him, and her socie 
was already claimed by this name- 
less young man, without any par 
ticular recommendation, whom in 
her caprice she preferred. The 
Sunday afternoons had been the 
banker’s favourite moment; he 
had nothing to do, and his doors 
were shut against society, and his 
child was always with him. No 
wonder that he used all the means 
in his power to drive back the 
enemy from that sacred spot. 

And Mr. Crediton had means in 
his power,—unlike Mrs. Mitford, 
who sat, more alone than he, by 
her bedroom window all the hours 
when she was not at church, 
and wiped noiselessly again and 
again the tears out of her eyes, 
John’s mother suffered more from 
this dreary change than words could 
say. She had not the heart to sit 
down-stairs except when it was 
necessary for that outline of family 
life consisting of prayers and meal 
which, to Dr. Mitford’s mind, fill 
up all possible requirements. Mrs. 
Mitford did not tell her husband 
nor any one what she was think- 
ing. There seemed no longer any 
one left in the world who cared 
to know. And she could not pun- 
ish Kate as Mr. Crediton could 
punish John. Probably she would 
not have done it if she could, for 
to punish Kate would have been to 
punish him too; but oh, she some 
times thought to herself, if her 
horse had only run away with her 
before somebody else’s door, this 
might never have been ! 

Thus it will be seen that this pretty 
young lady and that first caprice 
for the subjugation of John which 
came into her mind before she had 
seen him, in the leisure of her con- 
valescence, had affected the friends 
of both in anything but a happy 
way. Indeed nobody except per- 
haps Kate herself got any good out 
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of the new bond, To her, who 
‘at the present moment was not 
called upon to make any sacrifice 
or give up anything, the possession 
of John, as of some one to fall back 
upon, was pleasant enough. She 
had all her usual delights and plea- 
sures, lived as she had always 
lived, amused herself as of old, was 
the envy of her companions, the 
ringleader in all their amusements, 
the banker’s only, much-indulged, 
fortunate child; and at the same 
time she had John to worship her 
on those Sunday evenings which 
once had been rather dull for Kate. 
When Mr. Crediton dozed, as he 
sometimes did after dinner, or when 
he was busy with the little private 
pieces: of business he used to give 
himself up to on Sunday evenings, 
there was her lover ready to bow 
down before her. It was the cream 
and crown of all her many enjoy- 
ments. Everybody admired, petted, 
praised, and was good to Kate, and 
John adored her. She looked for- 
ward to her Sunday ramble rouna 
the old-fashioned garden, some- 
times in the dark, sometimes in the 
moonlight, with an exquisite sense 
of something awaiting her there 
which had a more subtle, penetrat- 
ing, delicious sweetness than all the 
other sweets surrounding her. And 
she felt that he was happy too as 
soon as she had placed her little 
hand on his arm—and forgot that 
there was anything in his lot which 
could make him feel that he had 
bought his happiness dearly. Kate 
was young, and knew nothing about 
life, and therefore was unconsciously 
selfish. She was happy, without 
any drawback to her happiness; 
and so, naturally and as a matter 
of course, she took him to be, for- 
getting that he had purchased that 
hour on the Sunday evenings by 
the sacrifice of all the prejudices 
and all the habits and prospects 
and occupations of his life. This 
unconsciousness was one from 


which she might awaken any day. 
A chance word might open her eyes 
to it, and show her, to her own 
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disgust and confusion, the im- 
mense price he was paying for so 
transitory a delight; but at pre- 
sent nothing had awakened such a 
thought in her mind, and she was 
the one happy among the five most 
intimately concerned. Next after 
Kate in contentment with the new 
state of affairs was Dr. Mitford, who 
saw a prospect of a very satisfactory 
“settlement in life” for his son, 
though he did not feel any very 
great satisfaction in the prelimin- 
aries. It was a pain to him, though 
a mild one, that John had aban- 
doned the Church and become a 
clerk in a banker’s office. It was a 
pain, and a little humiliation too, 
for everybody in Fanshawe Regis, 
and even the neighbouring clergy- 
men, shook their heads and were 
very sorry to hear it, and wounded 
Dr. Mitford’s pride. But, after all, 
that was a trifling drawback in 
comparison with the substantial 
advantage of marrying so much 
money as was represented by Kate 
Crediton. ‘ And fond of her too,” 
he would say to himself in his 
study when he paused in one of his 
articles and thought it over. But 
yet the articles were interrupted by 
thinking it over as they had never 
been used to be. It gave him a 
passing twinge now and then, but 
it was he who suffered the least 
after Kate. 

As for Mr. Crediton, there was a 
certain sullen wrath. in his mind 
which he seldom suffered to have 
expression, yet which plagued him 
like a hidden wound. To think that 
for this lout, this country lad, his 
child should, as it were, have jilted 
him, made light of all his wishes, 
shown a desire to separate herself 
from him and the life which he had 
fenced round from every care, and 
made delightful with every indulg- 
ence that heart could desire. He 
had gone out of his way to contrive 
pleasures for her, and to surround 
her with everything that was bril- 
liant and fair like herself. She 
was more like a princess than a 
banker’s daughter, thanks to his 
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unchanging, unremitting thought- 
fulness ; and this was how she had 
rewarded him the very first oppor- 
tunity she had. Mr, Crediton was 
very sore and wroth, as fathers 
are sometimes. Mothers are miser- 
able and lonely and jealous often 
enough, heaven knows! but the 
fathers are wroth with that inex- 
tinguishable wonder—how the love- 
making of some trumpery young man 
should, in a day or two or in a week 
or two, obliterate their deeper love 
and all the bonds of nature—which 
lies as deep in the heart as does the 
young impulse which calls it forth. 
Mr. Crediton was angry, not so 
much, except at moments, with 
Kate, as with the world, and na- 
ture, and things in general—and 
John. He could not cross or 
thwart his child, but he would 
have been glad in his heart if some- 
thing had happened to the man 
whom his child loved. Such sen- 
timents are wicked, and they are 
very inconsistent—but they exist 
everywhere, and it would be futile 
to deny them ; and the consequence 
was, that Mr, Crediton was much 
less happy after his daughter’s en- 
gagement, and put up with it by 
an effort, and, while John had his 
moment of delight on those Sunday 
evenings, was, for his part, anything 
but delighted. It even made him 
less good a man. He sat and 
-fretted by himself, and found it 
very difficult to occupy his mind 
with any other subject. It vexed 
him to think of his Kate thus hang- 
ing on a stranger’s arm. Of course 
he had always known that she 
must marry some time, but he 
had thought little of it as an ap- 
proaching calamity ; and then it had 
appeared certain that there would 
be a blaze of external advantage, 
and perhaps splendour, in any 
match Kate could make, which 
perhaps, prospectively at least, 
would lessen the blow. If it had 
exalted her into the higher circles 
of the social paradise, he felt as if 
the deprivation to himself would 
have been less great. But. here 
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there was nothing to make amends 
—no salve to his wounded tender. © 
ness. Poor John! Mr. Crediton 
had the justice now and then to 
feel that John was paying a hard 
price for his felicity. “* Serve 
the fellow right,” he said, and 
almost hated him; and pondered, 
with a sowrd sense of cruelty and 
wrong-doing, how he might be got 
rid of and removed out of the way, 

As for Mrs. Mitford she was 
simply unhappy, without hoping 
to mend matters, or thinking any 
more than she could help about the 
cause. She had lost her boy. To 
be sure it is what most mothers 
have to look forward to; but she, 
up to the very last, had been flat- 
tering herself that she should not 
be as most mothers. All had been 
so carefully devised to keep him at 
home, to secure to him the life 
which, in her soul, she believed to 
be the one which. would suit him 
best. The change was so sudden 
and so great, that it stupefied her 
at first. She had to prepare him for 
going away, him whom all his life 
she had been preparing to stay in 
his natural home, to repeat and 
improve his father’s life, to carry 
out and develop her own; she had 
to make up her mind to live alto- 
gether without him, she who had ex- 
pected not only his society to make 
her happy, but his aid to make 
something of her work. It was she 
who had been forall these years the 
real spiritual head of Fanshawe 
Regis. Dr. Mitford had done the 
*‘duty,” and had preached the ser- 
mons, but every practical good in- 
fluence, every attempt to mend the 
rustic parish, to curb its characteris- 
tic vices, or develop its better quali- 
ties, had come from his wife, And 
she had laboured on for years past, 
with the conviction that her son 
would perfect everything she be 
gan; that he would bring greater 
knowledge to it, and a more per- 
fectly trained mind, and all the su- 
perior understanding which such 
humble women hold to be natural 
to a man. When she had to give 
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up this hope, it seemed to her at 
first as though the world had come 
to.an end. What was the use of 
doing anything more, of carrying 
on the plans which must now die 
with her? The next new curate 
would probably care nothing about 
her schemes, and even might 
set himself to thwart her, as new 
curates sometimes do when a cler- 

oman is too active in a parish. 
And she was sick of the world and 
everything in it. The monotony 
of her life, from which all the colour 
seemed to have died out in a mo- 
ment, suddenly became apparent to 
her, and all the failures, and ob- 
structions, and hindrances which 
met her at every side. What could 
she do, a weak woman, she said 
to herself, against all the powers of 
darkness as embodied in Fanshawe 
Regis? Would it not be best to 
resign the unprofitable warfare and 
sink back into quiet, and shut out 
the mocking light? Wherever she 
went the people asked her questions 
about Mr. John. Was he not to be 
Was it along 


a clergyman after all ? 
o his lass that wouldn’t let him 


do as he wished? What was it? 
Mrs. Mitford came home with her 
heart wearied by such inquiries, 
and sick with disappointment and 
misery. And she would go up to 
the room in which he was born, and 
ery, and say to herself that she never 
never could encounter such inqui- 
ries again. And oh, how dreary it 
was sitting down-stairs for the few 
moments which necessity and Dr. 
Mitford required, in those summer 
nights, when the moths were flying 
by scores in at the open window, 
and dimness reigned in all the cor- 
ners, and the lamp shone steady 
and clear on the table! In all the 
obscurity round her, her son was 
not lurking. He was not ready to 
step in by the open window as he 

done so often. He was with 
Kate Crediton, giving up his whole 
heart and soul to her; and his fa- 
ther and mother rang for the ser- 
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vants, and had prayers, as though 
they had never had any children. 
What a change, what a change it 
was! Mrs. Mitford knew that it was 
impossible to thwart providence, 
let its plans be ever so unsatis- 
factory ; but oh, she said to herself, 
why did not Kate’s accident happen 
close to the Huntleys, or to any 
house but hers? Other boys were 
not so romantic, not so tender-heart- 
ed; and other mothers had heaps of 
children, and could not brood over 
the fortunes of every individual 
among them, as Mrs. Mitford, with 
an ache of helpless anger at herself, 
knew that she brooded over John’s. 
But all was in vain. She could not 
mend matters now. She could not 
mend her own bleeding, aching 
heart. And after all it was best 
to go back to her work, whatever 
might come of it, and do her best, 
She could bear anything, she 
thought, but those Sunday nights— 
moments which had once been so 
sweet, and were now so solitary. 
She said not a word to any one, 
and tried hard to keep herself 
from thinking ; and she wrote kind, 
cheerful little letters to her boy, 
who, for his part, was so very good 
in writing regularly—so unlike 
most young men, as she told the 
people. But after she had finished 
those cheery, pleasant, gossiping 
letters, with all the news of the 
parish in them, Mrs. Mitford would 
sit down and have a good cry, Oh 
what a change there was! how 
silent the house was, how ghostly 
the garden where she was always 
thinking she heard his step! The 
servants came in and went out 
again, and the father and the mother: 
would sit together softly without a 
word, as if they had no child. Thus 
it will be seen that, of all concern- 
ed, it was Mrs. Mitford who suffered 
most; but that none were satisfied, 
or felt the slightest approach of any- 
thing like happiness in the new 
state of affairs, unless, indeed, it 
might be Kate. s 
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There is nothing so hard in hu- 
‘man experience as to fit in the ex- 
ceptional moments of life into their 
place, and bring them into a cer- 
tain harmony with that which sur- 
rounds them; and in youth it is 
very hard to understand how it is 
that the exceptional can come only 
in moments. When the superlative 
either of misery or happiness arrives, 
there is nothing so difficult to an 
Imaginative mind as to descend 
from that altitude and allow that 
the commonplace must return, and 
the ordinary resume its sway. And 
perhaps, more than any other crisis, 
the crisis of youthful passion and 
romance is the one which it is most 
difficult to come down from. It has 


wound up the young soul to an ex- 
altation which has scarcely any par- 
allel in life; even to the least 
visionary, the event which has hap- 
pened—the union which has taken 


place between one heart and an- 
other—the sentiment which has con- 
centrated all beauty and lovable- 
ness and desirableness in one being, 
and made that being his—is some- 
thing too supreme and dazzling to 
fall suddenly into the light of 
common day. John Mitford was 
not matter of fact, and the situa- 
tion to him was doubly exciting. 
It was attended, besides, by the 
disruption of his entire life; and 
though he would readily have ac- 
knowledged that the rest of his ex- 
istence could not be passed in those 
exquisite pangs and delights—that 
mixture of absolute rapture in being 
with her, and visionary despair at 
her absence—which had made up 
the story of his brief courtship; 
yet there was in him a strong un- 
expressed sense that the theory of 
life altogether must henceforward 
be framed on a higher level—that 
a finer ideal was before him, higher 
harmonies, a more perfect state of 
being ; instead of all which dreams, 
when he came to himself he was 
seated on a high stool before a desk, 


‘have any confidence. 


under the dusty window of Mr. 
Crediton’s bank, with the sound of 
the swinging door, and the voices 
of the public, and the crackle of 
notes, and the jingle of coin in his 
ears, and a tedious trade to learn, 
in which there seemed to him no 
possible satisfaction of any kind, 
He had said that a clergyman’s was 
the only work worth doing, with 
the sense that it was the only work 
for mankind in which a man could 
He had said 
so, while in the same breath he 
had expressed his want of absolute 
belief; and the one. sentiment had 
not affected the other. But here 
he found himself in a sphere where 
it did not matter to any one what 
he believed—where he was utterly 
out of the way of influencing other 
people’s thoughts—and had none of 
that work within reach which seems 
almost indispensable to men of his 
training—work which should affect 
his fellow-men. So long as he knew 
what two and two make, that 
seemed to be all the knowledge 
that was required of him. With 
a sense of surprise which almost 
stupefied him, he found that all 
the careful education of his life was 
as nought to him in his new sphere. 
If it did not harm him— which 
sometimes he thought it did—at 
least it was totally useless. The 
multiplication table was of more 
use than Homer or Virgil; and 
John’s mind was the mind of a 
scholar, not of an active thinker, 
much less doer. He was the kind 
of man that dwells and lingers 
upon the cadence of a line or the 
turn of a sentence—a man not 
always very sure which were the 
most real—the men and women 
in his books, or those he pushed 
against in the public ways. “ We 
are such stuff as dreams are made 
of.” Fancy a man with such words 
in his mouth finding himself all at 
once a dream among dreams, gaz- 
ing vaguely over a counter at the 
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public, feeling himself utterly in- 
capable of any point of encounter 
with that public such as his educa- 
tion and previous training suggest- 
ed, except in the way of counting 
out money to them, or adding up 
the sums against them. What a 
wonderful, wonderful change it 
was! And then to come down to 
this from that exaltation of love’s 
dream—to jump into this, shiver- 
ing as into an ice-cold bath, out of 
all the excitement of youthful plans 
and fancies, visions of the nobler 
existence, ecstasy of first betrothal ! 
The shock was so immense that it 
took away his breath. He sat all 
silent, chewing the cud of sweet 
and bitter fancy for days together, 
and then got his hat and walked 
back to the shabby little rooms 
he had taken on the outskirts of 
Crediton, stupefied, and not know- 
ing what he was about. What was 
he to do when he got there? He 
ate his badly-cooked and painfully- 
homely meal, and then he would 
sit and stare at his two candles 


as he stared at the public in the 
bank. He did not feel capable of 
reading—what was the good of 


reading? Nothing that he had 
within his reach could be of any 
use to him in his new career, and 
his mind was not in a fit condition 
for resuming any studies or seek- 
ing out any occupation for itself. 
When Kate made inquiries into his 
life on the Sunday evenings he 
found it very difficult to answer 
her. What could he say? There 
was nothing in it which was worth 
describing, or which it would have 
given her, he thought, anything but 
pain to know. 

“But tell me, have you nice rooms 
—is there a nice woman to look after 
you?” Kate would say. “If you 
don’t answer me I shall have to go 
and see them some day when you 
are at the bank. I will say you are 
my—cousin, or something. Or per- 
haps if I were to tell the truth,” 
she added, softly, with her favour- 
ite trick, almost leaning her head 
against his arm, ‘It would interest 
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her, and she would take more 
pains.” 

‘“* And what would you say if you 
said the truth ?” said foolish John. 
Poor fellow! this was all he had 
for his sacrifice, and naturally he 
longed for his hire, such as it was. 

“I should say, of course, that 
you were a nearer one still, and a 
dearer one,” said Kate, with a soft 
little laugh; ‘“‘what else? but oh, 
John, is it not very different? 
That dear Fanshawe Regis, and 
your mother, and everything you 
have been used to. Is. it not very, 
very different?” she cried, expect- 
ing that he would tell her how much 
more blessed were his poor lodgings 
and close work when brightened by 
the hope of her. 

“Yes, it is very different,” he 
said, in a dreamy, dreary tone. The 
summer was stealing on; it was 
August by this time, and the days 
were shortening. And it was al- 
most dark, as dark as a summer 
night can be, when they strayed 
about the garden in the High 
Street, which was so different from 
the Rectory garden. There were 
few flowers, but at the farther end 
some great lime-trees, old and vast, 
which made the gravel-path look like 
a woodland road for twenty paces 
or so. She could not see his face in 
the dark, but there was in his voice 
something of that inflection which 
promised a flattering end to the 
sentence. Kate was a little chilled, 
she did not know why. 

“But you don’t—grudge it ?” she 
said, softly. ‘‘Oh, John, there is 
something in your voice—you are 
not sorry you have done so much? 
—for nothing but me?” 

“Sorry!” he said, stooping over 
her—“ sorry to be called into life 
when I did not know I was liv- 
ing! But, Kate, if it were not for 
this, that is my reward for every- 
thing, I will not deny that there is a 
great difference. should have 
been working upon men the other 
way; and one gets contemptuous of 
money. Never mind, I care. for 
nothing while I hayevyou.” 
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“T never knew any one that 
was contemptuous of money,” said 
Kate, gravely; ‘people here say 
money can do everything. That 
is why I want you to be rich.” 

“Dear,” he said, holding her 
close to him, “you don’t under- 
stand, and neither did I. I don’t 
think I shall ever be rich. How 
should I, a clerk ina bank? Your 
father does not show me any fa- 
vour, and it is not to be expected 
he should. Who am I, that I 
should try to steal his child from 
him? Since I have been here, 
Kate, there are a great many things 
that I begin to understand —~” 

‘* What ?” she said, as he paused ; 
raising in the soft summer dark 
her face to his. . 

““Well, for one thing, what a 
gulf there is between you and me!” 
he said; ‘and how natural it was 
that your father should be vexed. 
And then, Kate—don’t let it grieve 
you, darling—how very very un- 
‘ Jikely it is that I shall ever be the 
rich man you want me to be. I 
thought when we spoke of it once 
that anything you told me to do 
would be easy; and so it would, if 
it was definite to bear anything— 
if it was labouring night and day, 
suffering tortures for you——”’ 

Here Kate interrupted him with 
a little sob of excitement, holding 
his arm clasped in both her hands: 
“Oh, John, do I want you to suf- 
fer?” she cried. “You. should 
have everything that was best in 
the world if it was me——” 

“But I don’t know how to grow 
rich—I don’t think I shall ever 
know,” said John, with a sigh. 
Up to this moment he had re- 
strained himself and had given 
no vent to his feelings, but when 
the ice was once broken they 
all burst forth, The two went 
on together up and down under 
the big lime-trees, she gazing up 
at him, he bending down to her, 
as they had done in the old garden 
at Fanshawe when he confided his 
difficulties to her. He had thrust 
off violently that, series of difficul- 


ties, abandoning the conflict, but 
only to let a new set of difficulties 
seize upon him in still greater 
strength than the former. And the 
whole was complicated by a sense 
that it was semehow her doin 


‘and that a complaint of them wag 


next to a reproach of her. But 


still it was not in nature, his mouth. 


being thus opened, that John could 
refrain. 

‘““T seem to be always complain. 
ing,” he said—‘‘one time of circum. 
stances, another time of myself; for 
it is of myself this time. Many a fel- 
low would be overjoyed, no doubt, 
to find himself in the way of making 
his own fortune, but you can’t 
think how little good I am. J 
suppose I never was very bright. 
If you will believe me, Kate, not 
only shall I never make any for- 
tune where your father has placed 
me, but I am so stupid that I 
cannot see how a man may rise 
out of such a position, nor howa 
fortune is to be made.” 

**But people do it,” said Kate, 
eagerly; ‘“‘One hears of them every 
day. Of course I don’t know how. 
It is energy or something—making 
up their minds to it; and of course 
though papa may look cross. he 
must be favourable to you. John, 
you know he must. If I thought 
he was not, I should make him— 
I don’t know what I should not 
make him do——” 

“You must not make him do 
anything,” said John. ‘ You may 
be sure [ don’t mean to give in—I 
shall try my best, and perhaps there 
may be more in me than I think 
I suppose it is seeing you, and 
being so far apart from you, 
is the worst. Except to-night—if 
the Sundays came, say three times 
in a week Y 

“T don’t think I should like 
that,” said Kate; ‘but seriously, 
you know, don’t you like to. see 
me—are you—jealous?” she asked, 
with a little laugh. The talk had 
been too grave for her, and she 
was glad to draw it down to @ 
lower sphere. 4 
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“Tf I were,” he said, with a 
sudden glow of passion, I should 
go away. I have never faced that 
idea yet; but if I were—jealous, 
as you say ‘is 

“What?” she ovied, with the 
curiosity of her kind, clinging to 
him in the fondest proximity, yet 
half pleased to play with her keen 
little dagger in his heart. 

“That would be the end,” he 
said, with a long-drawn breath, 
And a thrill of excitement came over 
Kate which was more pleasurable 
than otherwise. Had she really 
stirred him up to the height of a 
grande passion? It was not that 
she meant to be cruel to John. 
But such an opportunity does not 
come in everybody’s way. She 
could not help wondering suddenly 
how he would feel under the trial, 
and how his sufferings would show 
themselves. As for his going 
away, she did not put much faith 
in that. He would be very un- 
happy, and there would be a cer- 
tain satisfaction in the sight of his 
torments. Kate did not say this 
in words, nor was she conscious of 
meaning it; but in the mere levity 
of her power the thought flashed 
through her mind. For, to be sure, 
it would only be for a moment 
that she would let him suffer. 
When she had enjoyed that eyvi- 
dence of her own supremacy, then 
she would overwhelm him with 
kindness, prove to him how foolish 
he was ever to doubt her, give her- 
self to him without waiting for 
anybody’s leave. But in the mean 
time that strange curiosity to see 
how far her power went which is 
at the bottom of so much cruelty 
ran through her mind. It all went 
and came in the twinkling of an eye, 
passing like the lightning, and when 
she answered him, poor John had 
no idea what a sudden gleam of 
suggestion had come over her, or 
how far her imagination had gone 
in the time. 

“But there is not going to be an 
end,” she said, in her soft, coax- 
ing voice. “And you will put up 


with it, and with papa, and with a 
great many things we don’t like— 
won’t you? for the sake of a poor 
little girl who is not worth it. Oh, 
John! you know you committed 
yourself to all that when you saved 
my life.” 

John was nothing loath to commit 
himself now to anything she asked 
of him, and as they strayed on under 
the dark rustling lime-trees, with 
nobody within sight or sound, and 
the darkness enclosing them, utter 
content came over the young man’s 
mind. After all, was not this hour 
cheaply purchased by all the tedium 
and all the disgusts of common life? 
And even the common life looked 
more endurable in this sweet gloom 
which was full of Kate’s soft 
breathing, and the soft rustle of 
her dress, and sense of her pre- 
sence. She was so close to him, 
leaning on his arm, and yet he 
could see nothing but an outline of 
her by his side. It was thus she 
had been by him on the night 
which decided his fate—a shadow- 
woman, tender, clinging, almost 
invisible. ‘‘Kate, Kate,” he said, 
out of his full heart, “‘I wonder if 
you are a little witch leading me 
astray, for it is always in the dark 
when I can’t see you that you are 
good to me. When we go in you 
will be kind and sweet, but you 
will be Miss Crediton. Are we 
shadows, you and I? or are you 
Undine or Lorelei drawing me to 
my fate?” 

‘“* You foolish fellow,” said Kate ; 
“how could I be Undine and 
not a drop of water nearer than 
Fanshawe Regis? Don’t you see 
that when we go in papa is there? 
You would not like me to write 
up in big letters—‘I have gone 
over to the enemy—I don’t belong 
to you any longer.’ You know, 
John, it would be true. I am not 
his now, poor papa, and he is so 
fond of me; but you would not 
like me to put that on a flag and 
have it carried before me; you 
would not be so cruel to papa?” 

“T am a poor mortal,” said John, 
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“T almost think I could be cruel. 
If you are not his, are you mine? 
Say so, you little Queen of Shadows, 
and I will try to remember it and 
comfort my heart.” 

‘“‘Whose else should I be?” 
whispered Kate. And the lover’s 
satisfaction attained for a moment 
to that point of perfection which 
lasts but for a moment. His heart 
seemed to stop beating in that 
ineffable fulness of content. He 
took her into his arms in the soft 
summer-darkness—two shadows in 
a world of shadow. Everything 
around them, everything before 
them, was dim with mist. Nothing 
could be more uncertain than their 
prospects, a fact which John, at 
least, had begun to realise fully. 
The whole scene was an illustra- 
tion of the words which were so 
often in his heart. Uncertain gusts 


of balmy wind, now from one 
quarter, now from another, agitat- 
ed the trees overhead. The faint 
twilight of the skies confused all 


outlines—the darkness under the 
trees obliterated every living thing 
—little mysterious thrills of move- 
ment, of the leaves, of the air, of 
invisible insects or roosted birds, 
were about them. Weare such stuff 
as dreams are made of. But amid 
these shadows for one moment 
supreme satisfaction and delight 
filled the mind of John at least. 

Mr. Crediton was in the drawing- 
room all alone when they went in. 
Had he been prudent he would 
have gone to his library, as he 
usually did, and spared himself the 
sight; but this night a jealous curi- 
osity had possessed him. To see 
his child, who had been his for all 
these years, come in with dazzled, 
dazzling eyes, and that soft blush 
on her cheek, and her arm, even as 
they entered the room, lingering 
within that of her lover, was very 
hard upon him. Confound him! 
he said in his heart, although he 
knew well that but for John he 
would have had no child. He 
noted the change which came over 
Kate—that change which chilled 
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her lover, and went through him 
like a blast from the snow-hills— 
without any pleasure, almost with 
additional irritation. She is not 
even frank, as she used to be, he 
said to himseMf. She puts on a 
face to cheat me, and to make me 
believe I am something ‘to her 
still; and it might almost be said 
that Mr. Crediton hated the young 
fellow who had come between him 
and his child. 

“Tt is such a lovely evening, 
papa,” said Kate, “we could 
scarcely make up our: minds to 
come in. It is not the country, 
of course; but still I am fond 
of our garden. Even at Fan- 
shawe I don’t think there are 
nicer trees.” 

“Of course the perfection of 
everything is at Fanshawe,” he 
said, with a sudden sharpness 
which changed the very atmos- 
phere of the room all in’a moment; 
“but I think it is imprudent to 
stay out so late, and it is damp, 
and there is no moon. I thought 
you required a moon for such 
rambles. Please let me have a 
cup of tea.” 

‘““We did very well without a 
moon,” said Kate, trying to keep 
up her usual tone; but it was not 
easy, and she went off with a sub- 
dued step to the tea-table, and had 
not even the courage to call John 
to her, as she generally did. Oh, 
why didn’t papa stay in his own 
room? she said to herself. It is 
only one night in the week, and he 
should not be so selfish. But she 
took him his tea with her own 
hand and tried all she could to 
soothe him. ‘‘You have got 4 
headache, papa,” she said, tender- 
ly, putting down the cup on the 
table by him, and looking s0 
anxious, so ingenuous, and inno- 
cent, that it was hard to resist 
her. 

“T have no headache,” he said; 
“but I am busy. Don’t take any 
notice, occupy yourselves as you 
please, without any thought of 
me. 
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This speech was produced by 
a sudden compunction and sense 
of injustice. It was a sacrifice to 
right, and yet he was all wrong and 
set on edge. He thought that Kate 
should have perceived that this ami- 
ability was forced and _fictitous ; 
but either she was insensible to it, 
or she did not any longer care to 
go deeper than mere words. She 
kissed his forehead as if he had 
been in the kindest mood, and said, 
“Poor papa!—thanks. It is so kind 
of you to think of us when you are 
suffering.” To think of them! 
when she must have known he was 
wishing the fellow away. And 
then Kate retired to the tea-table, 


‘which was behind Mr. Crediton, 


and out of sight, and he saw her 
beckon to John with a half-imper- 
ceptible movement. The young 
man obeyed, and went and sat be- 
side her, and the sound of their 
voices in low-toned conversation, 
with little bursts of laughter and 
soft exclamations, was gall and 
wormwood to the father. It was 
all “that fellow,” he thought:. his 
Kate herself would never have 
used him so; and it was all his 
self-control could do. to prevent 
him addressing some bitter words 
to John. But the fact was, it was 
Kate’s doing alone— Kate, who 
was less happy to-night than usual, 
but whom his tone had galled into 
opposition. ‘‘ No,” she was whis- 
pering to John, “you are not to go 
away—not unless you want to be 
rid of me. Papa ought to be brought 
to his senses—he has no right to 
be so cross; and I am not going 
to give in to him.” This was the 
nature of the conversation which 
was going on behind Mr. Crediton’s 
back. He did not hear it, and yet 
it gave him a furious sense of re- 
sentment, which expressed itself at 
last in various little assaults. 

“Have the goodness not to whis- 
per, Kate,” he said. “You know 
it sets my nerves on edge. Speak 
out,” an address which had the 
effect of ending all conversation 
between the lovers for a minute or 


two. They sat silent and looked 
at each other till Mr. Crediton spoke 
again. ‘I seem unfortunately to 
act upon you like a wet blanket,” 
he said, with an acrid tore in his 
voice. ‘Perhaps you would rather 
I went away.” 

At this Kate’s spirit was roused. 
‘Papa, I don’t know what I have 
done to displease you,” she said, 
coming forward. “If I am only 
to see him once in the week, surel 
I may talk to him when he comes.’ 

“T am not aware that I have ob 
jected to your talk,” said Mr. Cre- 
dition, restraining his passion. 

“Not in words,” said Kate, now 
fairly up in arms; “but it is not 
just, papa. It makes John unhap- 
py and it makes me unhappy. He 
has a right to have me to himself 
when he comes. You cannot for- 
get that we are engaged. I never 
said a word when you insisted on 
once a-week, though it was a disap- 
pointment; but you know he ought 
not to be cheated now.” 

All this time John had been 
moving about at the further end of 
the room, at once angry to the verge 
of violence, and discouraged to the 
lowest pitch. He had cleared his 
throat and tried to speak a dozen 
times already. Now he came for- 
ward, painfully restraining himself. 
“T ought to speak,” he said; “but 
I dare not trust myself to say any- 
thing. Mr. Crediton cannot expect 
me to give up willingly the only 
consolation I have.” 

“It is time enough to speak of 
giving up, when any one demands a 
sacrifice,” said Mr. Crediton, taking 
upon him suddenly that superiority 
of perfect calm with which a mid- 
dle-aged man finds it so often pos- 
sible to confute an impatient boy. 
“T am sorry that my innocent re- 
marks should have irritated. you 
both. You must school me, Kate,” 
he added with a forced smile, 
‘what I am to do and say.” 

And then he went to his room, 
with a sense that he had won the 
victory. And certainly, if a victory 
is won every time the other side is 
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discomfited, such was the case at 
this moment. John did not say 
anything—did not even come to be 
comforted, but kept walking up and 
down at the other end of the room. 
It was Kate who had to go to him, 
to steal her hand within ‘his arm, 
to coax him back to his usual com- 
posure. And it was a process not 
very easy to be performed. She 
moved him quickly enough to ten- 
der demonstrations over herself, 
which indeed she had no objection 
to, but John was chilled and dis- 
couraged and cast down to the very 
depths. 

“He was only cross,” said Kate; 
““when he is cross I never pay any 
attention. Something has gone 
wrong in business, or that sort of 
thing. John, dear, say you don’t 
mind. It is not me that am mak- 
ing myself disagreeable: it is only 
papa,” 

But it was hard to get John to re- 
spond. Notwithstanding that Mr. 
Crediton had retired and left the 
field open, and that Kate did all in 
her power to detain him, the young 
man left her earlier than usual, and 
with a _ sufficiently heavy heart. 
Kate’s father was seeking a quarrel 
—endeavouring to show him the 
falseness of his position, and make 
it plain how obnoxious he was. 
John walked all the long way home 
to his little lodgings, which were at 
the other end of the town, contem- 
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plating the dim Sunday streets, all 
so dark, with glances of lamplight 
and dim reflections from the wet 
pavement—for in the mean timé 
rain had fallen. And this was all 
he had for all he had sacrificed 
He did not reckon Kate herself in 
the self-discussion. She was worth 
everything a man could do; but to 
be thus chained and bound, within 
sight, yet shut out from her—to 
be made the butt of another man’s 
jealous resentment—to have a seem- 
ing privilege, which was made into 
a kind of torture—and to have 
given his life for this,—what could 
he say even to himself? He sat 
down in his hard arm-chair and 
gazed into the flame of his two can-’ 
dles, and felt himself unable to do 
anything but brood over what had 
happened. He could not read nor 
turn his mind from the covert in 
sult, the unwilling consent. And 
what was to come of it? John 
covered his face with his hands 
when he came to that part of the 
subject. There was nothing to look 
forward to—nothing but darkness. 
It was natural that she, a spoiled 
child of fortune, should smile and 
trust in something turning up; but 
as for John, he saw nothing that 
could turn up; gnd in all the world 
there seemed to him no single crea- 
ture with less hope of moulding his 
future according to his wishes than 
himself. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


This moment of dismay, how- 
ever, passed over, as the moments 
of delight did, without bringing 
about any absolute revolution in 
John’s life. The next day Mr. 
Crediton took occasion to be more 
than ordinarily civil, repenting of 
his bad humour, and Kate stopped 
short before his window as she 
rode by to wave her hand to him. 
A man cannot build the comfort 


of his life permanently on such 


trifles; but there is a moment when 
the wave of a girl’s hand as she 


passes is enough to strengthen and 
exhilarate his heart. So the crisis 
blew over as the others had done, 
and the routine went on. John 
set his teeth, and confronted his 
position with all its difficulties, 
making a desperate effort. A wo- 
man might bear such a trial, and 
live through it; but it is hard upon 
a man, when he is no longer a boy, 
to be called upon to give up every- 
thing, to change the entire current 
of his occupations, and make an 
unquestionable descent in the so 
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cial scale, for love, without even 
giving him its natural compensa- 
tions. An imprudent marriage is 
a different thing, for there the con- 
sequences are inevitable when once 
the step has been taken, and have 
to be borne, will he nill he. But to 
make love his all—the sole object 
and meaning of his life—there was 
in this a certain humiliation which 
by turns overwhelmed John’s for- 
titude and courage. To give up 
happiness for higher aims is surely 
more worthy, more noble, more fit, 
than to give up everything else for 
the hope of happiness. He who 
had made himself wretched over 
the stumbling-blocks of absolute 
belief required from him by the 
Church, was not likely to find much 
comfort in the thought that he was 
abandoning every chance of a use- 
ful life for the sake of a soft 
word, a rare caress, or even, to 
take it at its best, for the chance of 
eventual selfish personal happiness. 
But he restrained himself as best 
he could, and settled down dogged- 
ly to his work, trying not to think 
of it, not to look forward to the 
moments which were supposed to 
be his recompense, and were at the 
same time his punishment. It was 
indeed a relief to him, and helped 
him to bear his burden more stead- 
ily when the annual removal of the 
family to Fernwood took place, 
and Kate vanished from before his 
eyes. She cried when she parted 
with him that last Sunday, and 
John felt a serrement du ceur 
which almost choked him; but 
still, at the same time, when it was 
over and she was gone, life on the 
whole became easier. He made an 
effort to interest himself in his 
brother clerks, and enter into their 
life; but what was a humiliation to 
John was to them such a badge of 
superiority that he could make but 
little of that. He was Mr. Credi- 


ton’s future son-in-law, probably 


their own future employer, in the 
eyes of the young men around him, 
who accepted his advances with a 
defereuce and half-concealed pride 


which threw John back again upon 
himself. He had no equals, no 
companions. To be sure there 
were plenty of people in Camelford 
who would have been glad to re- 
ceive Dr. Mitford’s son, but he had 
no desire for the ordinary kind of 
society. And it is not to be de 
scribed with what pleasure he saw 
Fred Huntléy, a man whom he had 
never cared for heretofore, push 
open the swinging door of the bank, 
and peer round the place with 
short-sighted eyes. ‘Mr. Mitford, 
if you please,” Fred said, perhaps 
rather superciliously, to the clerk 
who was John’s superior, expecting, 
it was clear, to be ushered into 
some secret retirement where the 
principals of the bank might be. 
When John rose from his desk, 
Huntley gazed at him with un- 
feigned astonishment. ** What ! 
you here!” he said; and opened 
his eyes still wider when John 
turned round and explained to Mr. 
Whichelo that he was going out, 
and why. ‘You don’t mean to 
say they stick you at a desk like 
that, among all those fellows ?” Fred 
said, as they left the bank together ; 
which exclamation of wonder re- 
vived the original impatience which 
use and wont by this time had 
calmed down. 

‘“‘ Exactly like the other fellows,” 
said John; “and quite right too, 
or why should I be here ?” 

““Then I suppose you are—learn- 
ing — the business,” said Fred. 
* Old Crediton must mean you to 
be his successor, And that is great 
luck, though I confess it would 
not have much charm for me,” 

“It is very well,” said John, “I 
have nothing to complain of. If I 
can stick to it I suppose I shall 
earn some money sooner or later, 
which is a great matter, all you 
people say.” 

“Of course it is a great matter,” 
said Fred, ‘‘ You told that old fellow 
you were going out in a wonderful 
explanatory way, as if you thought 
he mightn’t like it. Can’t you 
stay and have something with me 
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at the hotel? I have to be here 
all night, much against my will, 
and I should spend it all alone 
unless you'll stay.” 

“Thanks; it does me good to 
see a known face. [ll stay if 
you'll have me,” said John; and 
then, as it was still daylight, they 
took a preparatory stroll about the 
streets of Camelford. The inn was 
in the High Street, not very far 
from the bank and the Crediton 
mansion. The young men walked 
about the twilight streets talking 
of everything in earth and heaven. 
It was to John as if they had met 
in the depths of Africa or at a 
lonely Indian ,station. He had 
never been very intimate with 
Fred Huntley, but they were of the 
same class, with something like the 
same training and associations, and 
the exile could have embraced the 
new-comer, who spoke his own 


language, and put the same mean- 
ing to ordinary words as he did. 
It was a long time before he even 


noticed the inquiring way in which 
Huntley looked at him, the half- 
questions he now and then would 
put sharply in the midst of indif- 
ferent conversation, as if to take 
him off his guard. John was not 
on his guard, and consequently the 
precaution was ineffectual; but 
after a while he observed it with a 
curious sensation of surprise. It 
was not, however, till they had 
dined, and were seated opposite to 
each other over their modest bottle 
of claret, that they fairly entered 
upon personal affairs. 

“ Do you find the life suit you ?” 
said Fred, abruptly. “I beg your 
pardon if I am too inquisitive ; 
but of course it must be a great 
change.” 

““T am not sure that it suits me 
particularly,” said John; but the 
glance which accompanied the 
question had been very keen and 
searching, and somehow, without 
knowing it, a sense of suspicion 
ran through him; “TI don’t sup- 
pose any life does until one is 
thoroughly used to it. Routine is 
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the grand safeguard in everything 
—and perhaps more than in any- 
thing else to a clerk in a bank.” 

“But that is absurd,” said Fred, 
‘*How long do you and Mr. Credi- 
ton mean to keep up the farce ? a 
clerk in the bank betrothed to hig 
daughter—it is too good a joke.” 

“T don’t see the farce,” said 
John, ‘‘and neither, I suppose, does 
Mr. Crediton ; he is not given to 
joking. Now tell me, Huntley, be 
fore we go any further, is it the 
dear old people at home who have 
asked you to come and look after 
me? was it—my mother? She 
might have known I would tell her 
at first hand everything there was to 
tell.” 

At this speech Fred Huntle 
became very much confused, though 
he did not look like a man to be 
easily put out. He grew red, he 
cleared his throat, he shuffled his 
feet about the carpet. “‘ Upon my 
word you mistake,” he said; “I 
have not seen either Mrs. Mitford 
or the Doctor since you left.” 

“Then who has sent you ?” said 
John. 

‘My dear fellow, you have grown 
mighty suspicious all at once. Why 
should any one have sent me? may 
not I look up an old friend for 
my own pleasure? surely we have 
known each other sufficiently for 
that.” 

“You might,” said John, “ but 
I don’t think that is the whole 
question, and it would be best to 
tell me at once what you want to 
know—I am quite willing to un- 
fold my experiences,” he said, with 
a forced smile; and then there was 
a pause 

“The fact of the matter is,” said 
Fred Huntley, after an interval, 
with an attempt at jocularity, “that 
you are an intensely lucky fellow. 
What will you say if I tell you that 
I have just come from Fernwood, 
and that if any one sent me it was 
Kate Crediton, wishing for a report 
as to your health and spirits— 
though it is not so long since she 
has seen you, I suppose ?” 
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“ Kate Crediton?” said John, 
haughtily. 

“T beg your pardon: my sisters 
are intimate with her, you know, 
and I hear her called so fifty times 
in a day—one falls into it without 
knowing. Hang it! since you will 
have it, Mitford, Miss Crediton did 
speak to me before I left. She 
heard I was coming to Camelford, 
and she came to me the night be- 
fore—last night, in fact—and told 
me you were here alone, and she 
was uneasy about you. I wish 
anybody was uneasy about me. She 
wanted to know if you were lonely, 
if you were unhappy—half a hun- 
dred things. I hope you don’t ob- 
ject to her anxiety. I assure you 
it conveyed a very delightful idea 
of your good fortune to me.” 

“Whatever Miss Crediton chose 
to say must have been like her- 
self,” cried John, trembling with 
sudden passion, “and no doubt 
she thought you were a very pro- 
per ambassador. But you must be 
aware, Huntley, that ladies judge 
very differently on these points 
from men. If you please we will 
not go further into ‘that ques- 
tion.” 

“It was not I who began it, I 
am sure,” said Fred; and another 
pause ensued, during which John 
sat with lowering brows, and an 
expression no one had ever seen on 
his face before. ‘‘ Look here, Mit- 
ford,” said Fred, suddenly, ‘ don’t 
go and vex yourself for nothing. 
If any indiscretion of mine should 
make dispeace between you——”’ 

“Pray don’t think for a moment 
that such a thing is likely to hap- 
pen,” said John. 

“Well—well—if I am too pre- 
sumptuous in supposing anything 
I say to be likely to move you;” 
Huntley went on, with a restrain- 
ed smile—‘ but you really must 
not do Miss Crediton injustice 
through any clumsiness of mine. 
It came about in the most natural 
way. She was afraid there had 
been some little sparring between 
her father and yourself, and was 
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anxious, as in her position it was 
so natural to be——” 

“Exactly,” said John. ‘‘ Are you 
on your way home now, or are you 
going back to Fernwood? I should 
ask you to take a little parcel for 
me if you were likely to be near 
Fanshawe. How are the birds? I 
don’t suppose I shall do them 
much harm this year.” 

“Oh, they’re plentiful enough,” 
said Huntley ; ‘‘my father has the 
house full, and I am not much of 
a shot you know. They would be 
charmed to see you if you would 
go over for a day or two. I mean 
to make a run to Switzerland, my- 
self. Vaughan has some wonderful 
expedition on hand—up the Matter- 
horn, or something—and I should 
like to be on the spot.” 

“Shall you go up with him?” 
said John. 

“ Not’ I, but I should like to be 
at hand to pick up what remains 
of him if he comes to grief—and to. 
share his triumph, of course, if he 
succeeds,” Fred added, with a 
laugh—‘“‘a friend’s privilege. Are 
you going?—it is scarcely ten 
o'clock.” 

“You forget I am a man of 
business nowadays,” said John, 
with an uncomfortable smile; and 
then they stood over the table, 
facing but not looking at each 
other ; a suppressed resentment and 
excitement possessing one, which 
he was doing his utmost. to restrain 
—and the other embarrassed, with a 
mixture of charitable vexation and 
malicious pleasure in the effect he 
had produced. 

“Tl walk with you,” said Hunt- 
ley ; for toshake hands and separate 
at this moment would have been 
something like an _ irredeemable 
breach—and that, for two men be- 
longing to the same county, and al- 
most the same set, was a thing to be 
avoided. John had not. sufficient 
command of himself to make any 
effusive reply, but he did not ob- 
ject; and presently they were in 
the street walking side by side and 
discoursing on every subject except 

x 
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the one in their minds. They had 
not walked very far, however, be- 
fore some indefinable impulse made 
John turn back to cast a glance at 
the bank—the scene of his daily 
penance—and the vacant house 
that stood beside it. They were a 
good way down the street, on the 
opposite side. He gave a slight 
start, which his companion per- 
ceived, but offered no explanation 
of it. ‘Let us turn back a little, 
I have forgotten something,” he 
said. Huntley, who had no par- 
ticular interest where they went, 
turned as he was desired, and was 
just debating with himself whether, 
all the due courtesies having been 
attended to, he might not go into 
his hotel as they passed it, and 
leave John at peace to pursue his 
sullen way. But it occurred to 
him that John made a half-per- 
ceptible pause at the door of the 
“Greyhound,” as if inviting him 
to withdraw, and this movement 
decided the question. ‘‘Confound 
the fellow! I’m not going to be 
dismissed when he pleases,” Fred 
said to himself; and so went on, 
not knowing where he went. 

“T thought so!” cried John, sud- 
denly, in the midst of some philoso- 
phical talk, interrupting Fred in 
the middle of a sentence, and he 
rushed across the street to the 
bank, to his companion’s utter con- 
sternation. ‘‘ What is the matter ?” 
cried Fred. John dashed at the 
closed door, ringing the bell vio- 
lently, and beating with his stick 
upon the panels. Then he called 
loudly to a passing policeman— 
“Knock at the house!” he cried. 
“Fire! fire! Huntley, for heaven’s 
sake, fly for the engines !—they will 
let me in and not you, or I should 
go myself—don’t lose a moment. 
Fire! fire!” 

“But stop a little,” cried Huntley 
in dismay, plucking at John’s arm ; 
and what with the sound of the 
knocking and the peals of the bell 
which sounded sepulchrally in the 
empty place, he scarcely could hear 
his own voice. “Stop a moment— 


you are deceiving yourself; I see 
no signs of fire.” 

‘** You run!” cried John, hoarsely, 
turning to the policeman, “ or you 
—five pounds to the man who gets 
there first! Signs!—Good God! the 
wretches are out. We must break 
open the door.” And he beat at 
it, as if he would beat it in, with 
a kind of frenzy; while Huntley 
stood stupefied and saw two or 
three of the bystanders, who had 
already begun to collect, start off 
with a rush to get the fire-engines, 
“There’s nobody in the house 
within, sir, or else I can’t make 
em hear,” said the policeman, com- 
ing up to John for his orders, 
“Then we must .break in,” cried 
John. ‘“There’s a locksmith in 
the next street: you fly and fetch 
him, my good fellow. And where 
shall we get some ladders? There 
is a way of getting in from the 
house if we were once in the 
house.” 

““Not to make too bold, sir,” 
said the policeman, “I'd like to 
know afore breaking into folks’ 
houses, if you had any title to do 
the like. You’re not Mr. Crediton, 
and he aint got no son.” 

John drew himself to his full 
height, and even then in his excite- 
ment glanced at Huntley, who 
kept by his side, irresolute and 
ignorant, not knowing what to do. 
“T am closely connected with Mr. 
Crediton,” he said; “nobody can 
have a better right to look after 
his affairs; and he is away from 
home. Get us ladders, and don’t 
let us stand parleying here.” 

The policeman looked at him for 
a moment, and then moved leisure- 
ly across the street to seek the 
ladders, while in the mean time 
the two young men stood in front 
of the blind house with all its 
shuttered windows, and the closed 
door which echoed hollow to John’s 
assault. The dark front so jeal- 
ously bolted and barred, all dangers 
without shut out, and the fiery 
traitor within ravaging at its lei- 
sure drove John wild, excited as 
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he was to begin with. “Good 
heavens! to think we must stand 
here,” he said, ringing once more, 
but this time so violently that he 
broke the useless bell. They heard 
it echo shrilly through the silent 
place in the darkness. “Mr. White 
the porter’s gone out for a walk 
—I seed him,” said a boy; “there 
aint no one there.” “But I see 
no signs of fire,” cried Fred. Just 
then there came silently through 
the night air a something which 
contradicted him to his face—a 
uff of smoke from somewhere, 
nobody could tell where, and all 
at once through the freshness of 
the autumn night the smell of 
fire suddenly breathed round them. 
Fred uttered one sharp exclama- 
tion, and then stood still, con- 
founded. As for John, he gave 
a spring at the lower window and 
caught the iron bar and swung 
himself up. But the bar resisted 
his efforts, and there was nothing 
for it but to wait. When the lad- 
ders were at last visible, moving 
across the gloom, he rushed at them 
without taking time to think, and 
snatching one out of the slow hands 
of the indifferent bearers, placed it 
against the wall of the house, while 
Fred stood observing, and was up 
almost at the sill of an unshuttered 
window on the upper floor before 
Huntley could say a word. Then 
Fred contented himself with stand- 
ing outside and looking on. “One 
is enough for that sort of work,” 
he said half audibly, and fell into 
conversation with the policeman, 
who stood with an anxious coun- 
tenance beside him. “I hope as the 
gentleman won’t hurt himself,” 
said the policeman. “I hope it’s 
true as he’s Mr. Crediton’s relation, 
sir. Very excited he do seem, about 
not much, don’t you think, sir? 
And them engines will be tearing 
down, running over the children 
before a man knows.” 

“Do you think there is not much 
danger, then ?”’ said Fred. 

“Danger?” cried the man— 
“Lord bless you! if it was a regu- 


lar fire don’t ye think as I'd have 
noticed it, and me just finished my 
round not half an hour since? But 
it’s hawful negligent of that fellow 
White. I knew as he'd been going 
to the bad for some time back, and 
I’m almost glad he’s catched; but 
as for fire, sir——” 

At this moment another puff of 
smoke, darker and heavier, came in 
a gust from the roof, and the po- 
liceman putting his eye to the key- 
hole, fell back again, exclaiming 
vehemently, ‘‘ By George! but it is 
a fire, and the gentleman’s right,” 
and sprang his rattle loudly. The 
crowd round gave a half-cheer of 
excitement, and up full speed rat- 
tled the fire-engines, clearing the 
way, and filling the air with clan- 
gour. At the same moment arrived 
a guilty sodden soul, wringing his 
hands, in which was a big key. 
““Gentlemen,” he cried, “I take 
you to witness as I never was out 
before. It’s an accident as nobody 
couldn’t have foreseen. It’s an ac- 
cident as has never happened be 
fore.” ‘Open the door, you ass!” 
cried Huntley ; and then the babel 
of sounds, the gleams of wild light, 
the hiss of the falling water, all 
the confused whirl of circumstance 
that belongs to such a moment 


“swept in, and took all distinct un- 


derstanding even from the self-pos- 
sessed perceptions of Fred. 

As for John, when he found him- 
self in the silent house which he had 
entered from the window, he had no 
time to think of his sensations. He 
had snatched the policeman’s lan- 
tern from his hand ere he made his 
ascent, and went hastily stumbling 
through the unknown room, and 
down the long, echoing stairs, as 
through a wall of darkness; pro- 
jecting before him the round eye of 
light, which made the darkness if 
possible more weird and mystical. 
His heart was very sore; it pained 
him physically, or at least he 
thought it did, lying like a lump 
of lead in his breast. But he 
was glad of the excitement which 
forced his thoughts away from him- 
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self. To unbolt the ponderous 
doors at either end of the passage 
which led into the bank, took him 
what seemed an age; but at last 
he succeeded in getting them open. 
A cloud of smoke enveloped him 
as he went in, and all but drove 
him back. He burst through it 
with a confused sense of flames 
and suffocation, and blazing sheets 
of red, that waved long tongues 
towards him to catch him as he 
rushed through them; but, not- 
withstanding, he forced his way 
into Mr. Crediton’s room, where he 
knew there were valuable papers. 
He thought of nothing as he rushed 
through the jaws of death; neither 
of Kate, nor of his past life, nor 
of his home, nor of any of those 
things which are supposed to gleam 
upon the mind in moments of su- 
preme danger. He thought only of 
the papers in Mr. Crediton’s room. 
Unconsciously he formed an idea 
of the origin of the fire, as, panting, 
choked, and scorched, he gathered, 
without seeing them, into his arms 
the box of papers, and seized upon 
everything he could feel with his 
hands upon the table. He could 
see nothing, for his eyes were sting- 
ing with the smoke, and scorched 
with the flames. When he had 


grasped everything he -could feel,* 


with his senses failing him, he 
pushed blindly for the door, hoping, 
so far as he had wit enough to hope 
anything, that he might reach the 
front of the house, and be able to 
unloose its fastenings before he gave 
way. By this time there was a 
roaring of the fire in his ears; an 
insufferable smell of burning wood 
and paint; all his senses were 
assailed, even that of touch, which 
recoiled from the heated walls 
against which he staggered trying 
to find the door. At last the sharp 
pain with which he struck violent- 
ly against it, cutting open his fore- 
head, brought him partially to him- 
self. He half-staggered half -fell 
into the passage, dropping upon his 
knees, for his arms were full, and 
he had no hand to support hitnself 
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with. Then all at once a sudden 
wild gust of air struck him in the 
face from the other side ; the flames, 
with (he thought) a cry, leaped at 
him from behind, and he fell pros- 
trate, clasping tight the papers he 
had recovered, and knew no more, 
It was half an hour later when 
Fred Huntley, venturing into the 
narrow hall of the burning house 
after the first detachment of firemen 
had entered with their hatchets, 
found some one lying drenched 
with water from the engines, and 
looking like a calcined thing that 
would drop to powder at a touch, 
against the wall. The calcined 
creature moved when it was touch- 
ed, and gave signs of life ; but every 
one by this time had forgotten John 
in the greater excitement of the 
fire; and it had not occurred to 
Huntley even, the only one who 
knew much about him, to ask what 
had become of him. He was 
dragged out, not very gently, to the 
steps in front; and there, fortun- 
ately for John, was the porter who 
had been the cause of all the mis- 
chief, and who stood outside wring- 
ing his hands, and getting in 
everybody’s way. ‘‘Look after him, 
you!” cried Fred, plunging in 
again to the heart of the conflict. 
Some of the clerks had arrived by 
this time, and were anxiously 
directing the fire-engines to play 
upon the strong room in whith 
most of the valuables of the bank 
were placed. Fred Huntley was not 
noticeably destitute of courage, but 
he was more ready to put himself 
in the front when the pioneers had 
passed before, and there were 
plenty of followers to support him 
behind. He took the command of 
affairs while John lay moaning, 
scorched, and drenched on the wet 


step, with people rushing past him, 
now and then almost treading on 
him, and pain gradually rousing 


him into consciousness. They had 
tried to take his charge from him 
and he had resisted, showing.a dawn 
of memory. When the water from 
the hose struck him again in the 
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face, he struggled half up, and sat 
and looked round him. ‘Good 
Lord, Mr. Mitford!” said Mr. Which- 
elo, the chief cashier, discovering 
him with consternation. ‘Take 
me somewhere,” gasped John: “and 
take care of these,” holding out 
his innocent booty. Mr. Whichelo 
rushed at him eagerly. ‘God bless 
you!” he cried; “it was that I 
was thinking of. How did you get 
it? have you been in the fire and 
the flames to fetch it, and saved my 
character?” cried the poor man, 
hysterically. ‘Hold your tongue, 
and take me somewhere!” cried 
John; and the next moment his 
senses had once more forsaken 
him, and he knew nothing about 
either blaze or flame. 

The after incidents of the night, 
of which John was conscious only 
by glimpses, were—that he was car- 
ried to the inn opposite, his treasures 
taken from his arms and locked 
carefully away, and the doctor 
brought, who examined him, and 
shook his head, and said a great 
deal about a shock to the nerves. 
John was in one of his intervals of 
consciousness when this was said, 
and raised himself from the strange 
distance and dreaminess in which 
he seemed to be lying. “I have 
had no shock to my nerves,” he 
said. ‘Im burnt and sore and 
soaking, that’s all. Plaster me or 
mend me somehow.” And this effort 
saved him from the feverish con- 
fusion into which he was falling. 
When he came to himself he felt 
that he was indeed sore all over, 
with minute burns in a hundred 
places about his person; his: hair 
and his eyelashes scorched off, and 
his skin all blistered and burning. 
Perhaps it was the pain which kept 
him in full -possession of his facul- 
ties for all the rest of the night. 
Then he felt it was not the fire he 
had cared for, nor the possible loss, 
but only the pure satisfaction of 
doing something. When they told 


him the fire was got under, the 
strong room saved, and that noth- 
ing very serious had happened, the 
news did not in the least excite 
him. He had asked as if he was 
profoundly concerned, and he was 
scarcely even interested. ‘Pain 
has often that effect,” he heard the 
doctor say. “This kind of irritat- 
ing, ever-present suffering, absorbs 
the mind. Of. course he cares. 
Tell him again, that the news may 
get into his mind.” And then 
somebody told him again, and John 
longed to cry, What the devil is that 
to me! but restrained himself. It 
was nothing to him; and the burn- 
ing on his skin was not much: it 
was nothing indeed to the burning 
in his heart. She had discussed 
with another matters which were 
between themselves. She had sent 
another to report on his looks and 
his state of mind; there was be- 
tween her and another man a secret 
alliance which he was not intended 
to know. The blood seemed to boil 
in John’s veins as he lay tossing 
through the restless night, trying in 
vain to banish the thought from 
him. But the thought, being in- 
tolerable, would not be banished. 
It lay upon him, and tore at him 
as the vultures tore Prometheus. 
She had discussed their engagement 
with Fred Huntley ; taken him into 
her confidence — that confidence 
which should have been held sacred 
to another. John was thrown back 
suddenly and wildly upon himself. 
His heart throbbed and swelled as 
if it would break, and felt as if hot 
irons had seared it. He imagined 
them sitting together, talking him 
over. He even framed the account 
of this accident which Huntley 
would give. He would be at her 
ear, while John was banished. He 
denied that it had been a shock to 
his nerves; and yet his nerves had 
received such a shock as he might 
never recover in his life. 
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In the beginning of last century, 
two young women bearing names 
which are now as familiar as the 
greatest to English readers, were 
making themselves very pleasant 
to their surroundings in the very 
heart of all the stillness and deco- 
rum of rural gentility. They both 
belonged to that class of English 
gentry with a clerical tinge, which 
is in some respects the pleasantest 
class to be met with in the little 
hierarchy of country life. They 
were well born and well connected, 
with a modest position which not 
even poverty could seriously affect, 
and the habit from their childhood 
of meeting people of some distinc- 
tion and eminence, and of feeling 
themselves possessed of so much 
share in the bigger business of the 
world as is given by the fact of 
having friends and relations play- 
ing a real part in it. No educa- 
tional process is more effectual than 
this simple fact, and Jane Austen 
and Mary Mitford were both within 
its influence. They were both well 
educated, according to the require- 
ments of their day, though the 
chances are that neither could have 
passed her examination for entrance 
into any lady’s college, or had the re- 
motest chance with the University 
Inspectors; and it is not unconso- 
latory to find, by the illumination 
which a little lamp of genius here 
and there thus throws upon the 
face of the country, that women 
full of cultivation and refinement 
have existed for generations be- 
fore ladies’ colleges were thought 
of, notwithstanding the universal 
condemnation bestowed upon our 
old-fashioned canons of feminine 
instruction. Miss Austen was a 
little girl in the parsonage of Ste- 
venton in Hertfordshire when Miss 
Mitford’s mother lived in the par- 
sonage of Ashe close, by. There 
was thus even a link of local con- 
nection between them. The Mit- 


fords were the finer of the two 
families, boasting higher connec- 
tions on both sides of the house; 
but the Austens were of irreproach- 
able gentility, with offshoots that 
kept continually increasing the 
consequence of the original stem, 
adding other names and new estates 
to the well-to-do numerous affec- 
tionate race. It became a kind 
of clan as years went on, a thing 
which not unfrequently happens 
in the second or third generation 
to the descendants of a consider- 
able family. Austens and Leighs 
and Knights, all originally Austen, 
there were so many brothers and 
sisters, and cousins and uncles and 
nephews among them, that ordin- 
ary society became almost unneces- 
sary to the prolific race. The Mit- 
fords were different—their relations 
were grand and distant ones, to be 
seen only now and then on a splen- 
did expedition which counted like 
an era in a life; and theirs was the 
highly concentrated, intensified ex- 
istence of a very small family living 
entirely for each other, and exhi- 
biting between themselves that 
ecstatic adoring love which it is so 
difficult for the more sober por- 
tions of the world to understand, 
and which outsiders are so apt to 
smile at. 


The education of the two young 
women of genius was thus differ- 


ent. Jane Austen grew up to wo- 
manhood in a gentle obscurity, 
one of many—her individual ex- 
istence lost in the more noisy 
claims of the brothers, whose way 
in the world has to be the sub- 
ject of so much thought; while 
the boys’ settlement in life, their 
Oxford successes, their going to. 
sea, their early curacies, and prize- 
money, filled everybody’s mind. 
Jane, it is evident, gave nobody 
any trouble. Even her elder sister, 
Cassandra, to whom she was spe- 
cially devoted, had a story which 
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must have thrilled the quiet vicar- 
age. She was betrothed to a lover 
who was poor, and who went to 
the West Indies to push his for- 
tune—‘‘ to make the crown a pound,” 
and there» died. No doubt the 
maiden widow, who remained faith- 
ful to him all her life, filled up 
every corner vacant from the boys 
in the tender heart of Steventon 
vicarage; and Jane, fair, sprightly, 
and sweet, with no story, no grief, 
no unfortunate lover or unsettled 
position to give her affairs a facti- 
tious interest, was only Jane in the 
affectionate house—a_bright-eyed, 
light-footed girl—one of the crea- 
tures evidently born to marry and 
be the light of some other home. 
Nothing can be more amusing and 
attractive than the glimpses, very 
brief and slight as they are, of this 
girl, through the much trellis-work 
and leafage of her nephew Mr. 
Austen Leigh’s biography of her. 
It has not, indeed, any right to be 
called a biography ; and were not 
the writer so frank and humble in 
his consciousness of the fact, the 
critic might be tempted to certain 
hackneyed comments on the com- 
mon blunder of book-making. But 
Mr. Austen Leigh is aware of his 
imperfections and disarms us. What 
he does is to paint for us somewhat 
heavily the outside of the house 
in which she lived, with the honey- 
suckle and the roses climbing in at 
the windows ; and, as we look, some- 
times a pretty shadow will cross the 
curtain, a pleasant face look out, 
a voice quite unpretending in its 
sweetness be heard singing within. 
That is all: hazel eyes and natural 
curls of brown hair—round cheeks, 
a trifle too round, but all aglow 
with the clear, sweet colour of 
health and youth—a figure “rather 
tall and slender,” a “step light 
and firm.” Not Jane Austen only, 
but hosts of sweet women besides 
her, might have sat for the pic- 
ture. She took long walks with 
Cassandra, sometimes in pattens, 
between the double hedgerows 
through the green Hertfordshire 
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lanes. If Cassandra had been 
condemned to: have her head? cut 
off, their mother thought, Jane 
would have offered to share the 
punishment; and next to Cas- 
saranda, the sailor-boys of the fam- 
ily seem to have filled her heart. 
She was fond of knowing all about 
her neighbours, of hearing their 
gossip, and noting their ways, and 
laughing at them softly with that 
delicate fun which dull people 
never find out or understand. She 
was an accomplished needlewoman, 
great in satin stitch, giving her 
friends pretty presents of fairy 
housewives, filled with needles and 
thread, and a little copy of verses 
in the tiny pocket—and was not 
ashamed to spend a day, as young 
ladies in the country sometimes 
have to do, over some piece of dress- 
making, accompanying it with the 
merriest talk. How pleasant is the 
picture! She read, too, whatever 
was going, with a young woman’s 
natural universal appetite, and was 
delightful to the eye and dear to 
the heart of all the Austens, and all 
the Leighs, and all Steventon. When 
the years went on, and this sweet 
young woman became aunt Jane, 
the change was so soft and slight as 
scarcely to count. She wore'a cap 
over the pretty brown curls—not 
that she had any occasion to do 
so, for her pleasant life was only 
forty years long altogether, and 
such bright-eyed souls in the soft 
serenity of maidenhood do not 
grow old. But in youth and in 
maturity she was alike fenced from 
the outer world by troops of friends, 
called only by names of love—sister, 
daughter, aunt—all her life sur- 
rounded by every kind of relation- 
ship, and with no inducement to 
come down from her pedestal and 
go out into the bitter arena where 
the strong triumph and the needy 
struggle, except that prick of genius 
which is like the rising of the sap 
in the trees, or the bubble of the 
water at the spring, and must find 
utterance somehow in sparkle, or 
in foliage, or in song. 
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Mary Mitford was a very differ- 
ent being. She was an only child, 
the apple of their eye to her father 
and mother—infinitely precocious, 
and encouraged in her precocity— 
set up between the two admiring fool- 
ish people who had given her birth 
as an idol to be worshipped, an or- 
acle whose utterances were half 
inspired. Her education was the 
best -that, according to ordinary 
rules, could be procured. She 
was sent to school in London, and 
encouraged in every attempt to dis- 
tinguish herself which could occur 
to the emulous mind of a school-girl ; 
and in the midst of her little strug- 
gles and triumphs appears to us in 
her school room writing such letters 
as an elderly friend might have 
written to the “dear darlings,” who 
are her father and mother, letting 
loose her youthful opinion, and 
giving her advice in the most aston- 
ishing way. The Mitfords were 
rich in those days, or at least they 
had not yet finally left off the habit 
and sense of being rich; and their 
daughter did everything and learn- 
ed everything which was considered 
right for a young lady of family 
and fashion to do. And the per- 
fect freedom of the intercourse be- 
tween herself and her parents, join- 
ed, no doubt, to a certain youthful 
confidence in her own judgment 
and wisdom, give a curious inde- 
pendence and air of maturity to 
what she says. At fifteen she an- 
nounces her preference of Pope’s 
translation of Homer to Dryden’s, 
with all the energy and prompti- 
tude of her age. ‘Dryden is so 
fond of triplets and Alexandrines, 
that it is much heavier reading ; 
and though he is reckoned a much 
more harmonious versifier than 
Pope, some of his lines,” says the 
young critic, ‘are so careless, that 
I shall not be sorry when I have 
finished it. . Tam now read- 
ing that beautiful opera of Metas- 
tasio, ‘ Themistocles ;’) and when I 
have finished that, I shall read Tas- 
so’s ‘Jerusalem Delivered,’” she 
adds. ‘‘How you would dote on 


Metastasio, my sweet Tod!” (one 
of her names for her father.) “] 
am much flattered, my darlings,” 
she writes, a little later, to both her 
parents, “by the praises you be- 
stowed on my last letter, though J 
have not the vanity to think I de. 
serve them. It has ever been my 
ambition to write like my darlings, 
though I fear I shall never attain 
their style.” 

This amiable, confident, affection- 
ate, warm-hearted, self-assured 
girl, thus entering the world with 
many of the faults incident to the 
dangerous position of an only child, 
was born a letter-writer. For half 
a century after this she continued 
to pour out her rash, sudden judg- 
ments, opinions sometimes sound 
and sometimes superficial, and out- 
bursts of exaggerated fondness 
chiefly addressed to her father, whom 
she continued until his death to 
address in the same undignified 
way. He was her “sweet Tod,” 
her ‘best-beloved darling,” her 
“ittey boy,” the recipient of a great 
deal of good advice, and now and 
then some admonition, but always 


the object of a gushing fondness, . 


which even at fifteen must have 
concealed some unconscious half- 
contempt. Her letters are often 
amusing, and they are the kind of 
reading which quantities of people 
delight in; but we question whether, 
after all, itis fair to a dead woman 
to lay bare all her little vanities, 
her self-importance, her hasty opin- 
ions, all her fluctuations from one 
fancy to another, and the misfor- 
tunes which have given shape and 
colour to her whole life. In saying 
this, we do not mean to imply that 
such a collection of letters should not 
be printed. The public has to be 
amused at all costs, and we can well 
imagine what a temptation they 
must have been to an executor. But 
still the reader cannot choose but be 
struck by the curious disadvantage 
to begin with in which poor Miss 
Mitford is placed by her fluent pen, 
in comparison with the more reti- 
cent woman whose name we have 
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coupled with hers. We. have been 
so often told that the faculty of 
writing letters is a special gift, and 
one of the most charming of literary 
talents, that it*is needless to say 
anything more on so hackneyed a 
subject. If it could be possible to 
put the real emotions of a life into 
such letters as form the three vol- 
umes now before us, they would 
no doubt be of infinite interest to 
all readers. But that, we well 
know, is impossible; for perhaps 
no man nor woman does ever in 
his or her life write more than a 
dozen letters which are wholly in- 
spired by any vehement reality of 
sentiment. Miss Mitford has told 
us a great deal about her own life 
in the pleasantest way in the 
bits of autobiography which are 
scattered through her works; and 
the chief interest of her letters 
consists in the further revelations 


-they make of her domestic history. 


In other respects they are not re- 
markable. Distinguished names, 
no doubt, occur here and there 
throughout their course; but the 
most well known persons among 
her correspondents (with the excep- 
tion of Mrs Barret Browning, with 
whom she became intimate in the 
latter part of her life), were Haydon 
the painter and Charles Kemble. 
And all that she has to say about 
others is her own enthusiastic opin- 
ion of the moment—her womanish 
admiration of Whitbread’s fine head 
and natural eloquence; her half- 
doubting admiration of Scott; _ her 
snatches of very ordinary literary 
gossip about Moore and Byron. 
A sprinkling of well known names 
is not sufficient to give to a long 
series of private letters any title to 
be considered a contribution to the 
literary history of the time. What 
intelligent young lady of the pre- 
sent or any other period might not 
write to her correspondents as fol- 
lows:—‘‘ Have you read Southey’s 
Life of Nelson? It is a 
work which I earnestly recommend 
to you as one of the most beautiful 
pieces of biography I ever met 


with.” Or again: ‘‘I never can read 
Miss Edgeworth’s works without 
finding the wonderful predomin- 
ance of the head over the heart. 
‘ I am perfectly well inclined 
to agree with you in attributing 
the tiresome parts of her works to 
her prosing father.” Or again: 
““Have you seen my Lord Byron’s 
ode? and are you not shocked at 
the suicidal doctrine it inculcates ? 
He will finish that way himself 
from fair weariness of life. But 
true courage makes a different end- 
ing.” This is not giving us any 
znformation about Southey, or By- 
ron, or the Edgeworths; and there 
is certainly nothing in the notes 
themselves to entitle them to the 
dignity of print. 

The two books from which we 
are to draw any new sparks of 
light that may be in them, in re- 
spect to two women who have a 
special claim upon the interest of 
their country, are thus without any 
sound raison d@étre, not speciall 
called for, not conveying very muc 
information that is new tous. But 
they form an occasion for recollect- 
ing over again, in one case, a series 
of works which have found for 
themselves a place among English 
classics ; and, in the other, a great 
deal of genial, pleasant writing, 
—the brighest, sunshiny, rural 
sketches of a state of things which 
is daily changing, and may soon 
come to be purely historical. Miss 
Mitford has no right toa place in 
the same rank with Miss Austen ; 
and yet there are qualities in her 
writings superior to Miss Austen’s 
—a breadth and atmosphere im- 
possible to the greater writer. The 
one recognises a big world about 
her, even though she only draws it 
within the limited proportions of 
‘Our Village ’—a world full of dif- 
ferent classes—rich and poor, small 
and great; whereas the other con- 
fines herself to a class—the class of 
which she has herself the most per- 
fec tknowledge—striking out with 
an extraordinary conscientiousness 
which one does not know whether 
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to call self-will or self-denial, every- 
thing above and everything below. 
Lady Catherine de Burgh and the 
housekeeper at Pemberly—conven- 
tional types of the heaven above 
and the abyss below—are the only 
breaks which Miss Austen ever per- 
mits herself upon the level of her 
squirearchy; while Miss Mitford’s 
larger heart takes in all the Joes 
and Pollys and Harriets of a coun- 
try-side, and makes their wooings 
and jealousies as pleasant to us 
as if they were the finest ladies 
and gentlemen. To be sure, Miss 
Austen’s ladies and gentlemen are 
seldom fine; but they are all to be 
found in the same kind of house 
with the same kind of surroundings. 
Their poverties, when they have 
any, are caused in a genteel way 
by the entail of an estate, or by the 
premature death of the father with- 
out leaving an adequate provision 
for his lovely and accomplished 
girls. The neglect which leaves the 
delicate heroine without a horse to 
ride, or the injury conveyed in the 
fact that she has to travel post 
without a servant, is the worst that 
happens. [If it were not that the 
class to which she thus confines 
herself was the one most intimate- 
ly and thoroughly known to her, 
we should be disposed to consider 
it, as we have said, a piece of self- 
denial on Miss Austen’s part to 
relinquish all stronger lights and 
shadows ; but perhaps it is better 
to say that she was conscientious 
in her determination to describe 
only what she knew,sand that na- 
ture aided principle in this singu- 
lar limitation. Of itself, however, 
it throws a certain light upon her 
character, which is not the simple 
character it appears at the first 
glance, but one full of subtle power, 
keenness, finesse, and self-restraint 
—a type not at all unusual among 
women of high cultivation, especi- 
ally in the retirement of the coun- 
try, where such qualities are likely 
enough to be unappreciated or 
misunderstood. 

Mr. Austen Leigh, without mean- 








ing it, throws out of his dim littl 
lantern a passing gleam of light 
upon the fine vein of feminine 
cynicism which pervades his aunt’s 
mind. It is something altogether 
different from the rude and brutal 
male quality that bears the same 
name. Itis the soft and silent dis- 
belief of a spectator who has to 
look at a great many things with- 
out showing any outward discom- 
posure, and who has learned to 
give up any moral classification of 
social, sins, and to place them in- 
stead on the level of absurdities, 
She is not surprised or offended, 
much less horror-stricken or indig- 
nant, when her people show vulgar 
or mean traits of character, when 
they make it evident how selfish 
and self-absorbed they are, or even 
when they fall into those social 
cruelties which selfish and stupid 
people are so often guilty of, not 


without intention, but! yet without: 


the power of realising half the pain 
they inflict. She stands by and 
looks on, and gives a soft half- 
smile, and tells the story with an 
exquisite sense of its ridiculous 
sides, and fine stinging yet soft- 
voiced contempt for the actors in 
it. She sympathises with the suf- 
ferers, yet she can scarcely be said 
to be sorry for them; giving them 
unconsciously a share in her own 
sense of the covert fun of the 
scene, and gentle disdain of the 
possibility that meanness and folly 
and stupidity could ever really 
wound any rational creature. The 
position of mind is essentially fem- 
inine, and one which may be readily 
identified in the personal know- 
ledge of most people. It is the 
natural result of the constant, 
though probably quite unconscious, 
observation in which a young wo 
man, with no active pursuit to oc- 
cupy her, spends, without knowing 
it, so much of her time and youth. 
Courses of lectures, no doubt, or 
balls, or any decided out-of-door 
interest, interferes with this invol- 
untary training; but such disturb- 
ances were rare in Miss Austen’s 
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day. A certain soft despair of any 
one human creature ever doing any 
good to another—of any influence 
overcoming those habits and moods 
and peculiarities of mind which 
the observer sees to be more obsti- 
nate than life itselfi—a sense that 
nothing is to be done but to look 
on, to say perhaps now and then a 
softening word, to make the best 
of it practically and theoretically, 
te smile and hold up one’s hands 
and wonder why human creatures 
should be such fools,—such are the 
foundations upon which the femi- 
nine cynicism which we attribute 
to Miss Austen is built. It in- 
cludes a great deal that is amiable, 
and is full of toleration and pa- 
tience, and that habit of making 
allowance for others which lies at 
the bottom of all human charity, 
but yet it is not charity, and its 
toleration has none of the sweet- 
ness which proceeds from that 
highest of Christian graces. It is 
not absolute contempt either, but 
only a softened tone of general dis- 
belief, amusement, nay enjoyment, 
of all those humours of humanity 
which are so quaift to look at as 
soon as you dissociate them from 
any rigid standard of right or 
wrong. Miss Austen is not the 
judge of the men and women she 
collects round her. She is not even 
their censor to mend their manners; 
no power has constituted her her 
brother’s keeper. She has but the 
faculty of seeing her brother clearly 
all round as if he were a statue, 
identifying all his absurdities, 
quietly jeering at him, smiling 
with her eyes without committing 
the indecorum of laughter. In one 
case only, so far as we can recollect, 
in the character of Miss Bates in 
‘Emma,’ does she rise beyond this, 
and touch the region of higher feel- 
ing by comprehension of the natural 
excellence that lies under a ludi- 
crous exterior. It is very lightly 
touched, but yet it is enough to 
show that she was capable of a 
tenderness for the object of her 
soft laughter—a capability which 
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converts that laughter into some- 
thing totally different from the 
gentle derision with which she re- 
gards the world in general. Human- 
kind stands low in her estimation, 
in short, as a mass. There are a few 
pleasant young people here and 
there to redeem it, or even an old 
lady now and then, or in the back- 
ground a middle-aged couple who 
are not selfish, nor vulgar, nor ex- 
acting. But there is a great deal 
more amusement to be got out of 
the mean people, and to them ac- 
cordingly she inclines. 

We have said that Mr. Austen 
Leigh throws a little feeble light 
on this particular of the great 
novelist’s character. In almost 
the only view of her youth which 
he is able to give us, he tells us of 
“an old copy-book containing sey- 
eral tales,” childish essays at com- 
position, which were “generally 
intended to be nonsensical.” Her 


first book was written when she 
was twenty, so that it is a little 
difficult to divine exactly what her 


biographer means when he speaks 


_of a time when she was “quite a 


girl.” But he goes on to inform us 
of “another stage of her progress, 
during which she produced several 
tales not without merit, but which 
she considered unworthy of publi- 
cation. Instead of pre- 
senting faithful copies of nature,” 
he adds, “‘ these tales were generally 
burlesques, ridiculing the impro- 
bable events and exaggerated state- 
ments which she had met with in 
sundry silly romances.” Such a 
commencement is not without its 
significance. A girl who ridiculed 
improbable events and exaggerated 
sentiments between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty, must already have 
begun to learn the lesson congenial 
to her temperament, and commenced 
that amused, indifferent, keen-sight- 
ed, impartial inspection of the world 
as a thing apart from herself, and 
demanding no excess of sympathy, 
which is characteristic of all the 
work of her life. 

It is not to be supposed, how- 
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ever, that our opinion of Miss Aus- 
ten or her work is lessened by this 
view of her character. A fine 
poetical enthusiasm for her fellow- 
creatures, and belief in them, might 
have been a sentiment for which 
we should have felt greater sym- 
pathy, as in itself it seems more 
natural and congenial to the early 
speculations of youth. But unfor- 
tunately enthusiasm has a great 
tendency to make itself ridiculous 
in its earlier manifestations, and 
could have had no share in the 
production of such a book as ‘ Pride 
and Prejudice,’ or the charming, 
sprightly pages of ‘Emma.’ No- 
thing but a mind of this subtle, 
delicate, speculative temper, could 
have set before us pictures which 
are at once so refined and so trench- 
ant, so softly feminine and polite, 
and so remorselessly true. 

If contrast be expedient to bring 
out the full force of individual 
character, no more effectual foil 
could be found than by placing 
Mary Mitford by Jane Austen’s 
side. The fat, roundabout, roly- 


poly girl, who was winning prizes | 


in her London school, and chatter- 
ing to her “dear darlings,” and 
pouring out every funny little ex- 
aggerated sentiment and clever 
little bit of observation that was in 
her, with the most charming ab- 
sence of humour, when the pretty 
young lady in the Steventon vicar- 
age had begun to write her novels, 
was as full of enthusiasm as the 
other was destitute of it. But then 
her enthusiasm embraced every- 
thing with a want of perspective 
as amusing as her own utter want 
of any perception of its absurdity. 
Her father was her “darling,” but 
so was her dog and her owl, and a 
multiplicity of other pets. She 
finds Whitbread, whom she sees at 
a public meeting, to be “‘ exquisitely 
handsome—a most elegant figure,” 
said the ardent girl, “and a voice 
which I could listen to with trans- 
port, even if he spoke in an un- 
known tongue!” Her friend Miss 
Rowden’s poem, “The Pleasures 


of Friendship,” she finds equal to 
‘“‘ the celebrated works on ‘Memo 

and ‘Hope,’” and its descriptions 
are, she considers, “ exquisitely 
beautiful.” Whatever she loves 
becomes by an instantaneous pro- 
cess beautiful to her. The glamour 
of the poets is in her eyes. The 
father who ruined all her earthly 
prospects, and made her a literary 
drudge through all her mature 
womanhood, continues to receive 
the same worshipping admiration 
and love from her after all the 
illusions of youth were dispelled, 
and she had been taught to es- 
timate his deficiencies by something 
approaching a just standard. The 
same characteristics accompany her 
when she begins her most liy- 
ing work, the pleasant records of 
‘Our Village.’ She is, like her more 
illustrious companion, a_ spectator 
in the tranquil breathing scene; 
yet what a difference is there in the 
spectatorship! While Miss Austen 
sees only the ladies and gentlemen, 
the genial blue eyes of the younger 
woman warm in a_ kindly sym- 
pathy over all the world. She 
spies at once, not the gentry at 
their drawing-room windows, but 
the cheerful haymakers in the field, 
the women standing at their doors; 
and with eyes shining with fun, 
and yet tender with sympathy, 
stops to point out to us the cobbler 
and his wife, the poor shopkeeper 
overwhelmed with debt and care, 
the pretty Letty or Patty, with red 
eyes, in a corner, who has quar- 
relled with her lover. Miss Mit- 


ford’s world is a world twice as - 


full as Miss Austen’s. It is indeed 
overflowing with life, like a medi- 
eval picture—passengers on all the 
ways, market-carts as well as car- 
riages, and Dame Whittaker with 
her great basket, and little Harry 
on the dusty path, as well as my 
lady with her footman behind her, 
who perhaps, if he is ‘an honest lad, 
and. belongs to the country-side, 
has his story too. And though the 
villagers are sometimes tyrannical 
and unjust, and very cross to their 
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young people, yet there is always a 
soft place in their hearts somewhere 
or other, a string that being touched 
will discourse gentler music. Miss 
Austen’s work is infinitely mere 
perfect ; she is a far greater artist, 
going deeper and seeing farther, 
but her world is not such a plea- 
sant world as that of her contem- 

rary. The skies are often leaden 
and still in the greater picture, but 
in the lesser they are always aglow 
with sunshine or tumultuous with 
real clouds; there is always a 
fresh air blowing, and the cottage 
windows shine, and the surface of 
the earth is gay with flowers. 
Whether it is peculiar to Berkshire 
or to Miss Mitford one cannot 
quite tell; but one feels it must 
be Berkshire, every detail is so 
true. What banks of violets, what 
primroses by the hedgerows, what 
thickets of honeysuckle and rose! 
and were there ever such geraniums 
as those in the garden, which is so 
little and so gorgeous, and so care- 
fully tended, where our friend sits 
writing hard by, and her handsome 
father, with his lofty white head, 
and all his sins forgiven, loafs about 
in the sunshine, complacently con- 
scious of having spent three for- 
tunes; and Ben is audible in the 
distance grooming the white pony, 
or trim Harriet crosses the corner 
of the flower-beds with her white 
apron blazing in the summer bright- 
ness? The picture is a little false, 
because, if we could look under the 
surface, the handsome old father is 
a worthless personage enough, not- 
withstanding his beauty; and his 
daughter, as she writes, has a sore 
heart, and does not know how the 
bills are to be paid, and is weary 
beyond description of drudging 
at her pen all day long for daily 
bread. Miss Austen would set it 
before you in three sentences, so 
that you would no longer see any 
beauty in the scene. She would 
impale Dr. Mitford with a keen 
sudden touch and the usual smile 
in her eyes; and however sensible 
she was of his daughter’s goodness, 
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could not resist the temptation of 
letting you know that Miss Mary 
was fat and somewhat gushing, 
and thought very well of her liter- 
ary fancy-work. And Ben and 
Harriet and the white pony, those 
half-seen accessories, which give 
population and fulness to the 
other sketch, would disappear alto- 
gether.from Miss Austen’s canvas, 
along with the blazing geraniums, 
and all the soft delicious breathing 
of the more fragrant flowers. It 
would be much finer, clearer, dis- 
tinct as daylight—a thing done in 
aquafortis, and capable of outliving 
the world; but for our poor part, 
we would rather have Miss Mit- 
ford’s sweet flowery picture, with 
Ben’s suppressed hiss in the back- 
ground, and all the painful hu- 
manity underneath suppressed too, 
as nature commands when the sun 
is shining and all the world is gay. 
It is more superficial, and, so far as 
art is concerned, is on an infinitely 
low level, and yet it is truer to all 
those deep instinctive unities which 
art may sometimes ignore, but 
which nature never ignores. 

There is one curious feature of 
personal resemblance in the lives 
of the two women thus placed be- 
fore us which, considering their 
occupation, is noticeable enough, 
and which at the same time gives 
a very flat contradiction to one of 
the most popular of fallacies. Miss 
Austen was a born novelist, and 
Miss Mitford a teller of love-stories ; 
they were neither of them recluses, 
nor in any way shut out from the 
world. The first was pretty and 
full of charm ; the second, though 
not pretty, yet possessed all the 
attractions which a sprightly intelli- 
gence, and sweet temper, and most 
amiable disposition could give. 
And ‘yet there is not the ghost of a 
romance belonging to either of them. 
If either loved or was_ beloved 
again, she must have done it in ab- 
solute secrecy, which is next to im- 
possible.. In the face of the popu- 
lar notion that love is the chief 
occupation of a woman’s life—or 
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let us say, at least, of a young 
woman’s life—an idea which, no 
doubt, both of these women over 
and over again promulgated—stands 
this curious fact: Miss Austen and 
Miss Mitford were surrounded with 
other affections and occupations— 
their lives were full and showed 
no lack; and it would be hard to 
find any trace of that (let our read- 
ers pardon us the horrible word) 
sexual unrest and discontent which, 
at a later period, found a startling 
revelation in the works of Char- 
lotte Bronté, and have since been re- 
peated ad nausaem in many inferior 
pages—in the productions of either. 
Through all the voluminous corre- 
spondence just given to the public 
by Miss Mitford’s executors, and 
through the pleasanter and more 
concentrated notes, and introduc- 
tions, and reminiscences in which 
she herself gave the public such 
indication as pleased her of her 
own life, there is not a word that 
suggests a lover; there is not even 
a recollection such as calls the soft 
sigh, which is more pleasure than 
pain, and the tender smile of grati- 
tude and etherealised vanity from 
an old lady’s lips when a name 
or an allusion brings before her 
something which might have been. 
There is nothing in all Mary Mit- 
ford’s much utterance which conveys 
the faintest idea that anything 
could ever have been, except her 
devotion to her parents, her care of 
them as if she had been the parent 
and they the children, and her 
warm-hearted effusive regard for 
her friends. Perhaps, indeed, the 
want may be accounted for in her 
case by the mere fact of this strange 
transposition of nature which made 
her the real head of the little 
family, with all the care upon her 
head, and all the work to do, a 
combination of circumstances en- 
tirely unfavourable to love-making 
— if it were not that love-making is 
one of those perverse things which 
have a special tendency to produce 
themselves where their presence is 
embarrassing and where they are 
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not wanted. But not even the fact 
that a love-story would have been 
very much in her way, and add- 
ed greatly to her embarrassmen 
seems to have brought that climax 
of youthful experience to Miss Mit- 
ford. In Miss Austen’s case there 
was nothing, so far as one can see, 
to hinder the natural romance. She 
had no overwhelming duties upon 
her head, nothing to bind her to 
maidenhood, no tragical necessities 
of any kind to damp her courage 
or restrain life in its ordinary 
course. Yet all her biographer can 
say on this interesting subject is— 
‘“‘ Of Jane herself I know of no tale 
of love to relate.” Mr. Austen 
Leigh quotes from one of her re- 
viewers the not unnatural idea 
that in depicting the hidden and 
tenacious love of one of her he- 
roines, she was drawing from per- 
sonal recollection, but only to as- 
sure us that “this conjecture was 
wide of the mark. She did not, 
indeed, pass through life,” he adds 
‘without being the object of strong 
affection, and it is probable that 
she met with some whom she 
found attractive ; but her taste was 
not easily satisfied, nor her heart 
to be lightly won. I have no rea- 
son to think that she ever felt any 
attachment by which the happiness 
of her life was at all affected.” 

We are thus resolutely denied a 
love-tale in both their lives, which 
is hard. Had they been married 
women whose romance had ended 
naturally in the commonplace way, 
the omission would have been less 
noteworthy ; but there is a charm 
in the love which has never come 
to anything—the tender, pathetic, 
sweet recollection laid up in a vir- 
gin life, amid the faded rose-leaves 
and fallen flowers of youth—which 
is infinitely sweet and touching,— 
more touching than the successful 
and prosperous can ever be. This 
satisfaction, however, is, we repeat, 
denied us. There is no such soft 
secret in these two good, and plea- 
sant, and beautiful lives.. No man’s 
existence could be more entirely 
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free from sentiment. All is honest, 
and moderate, and open as the day. 
If love is a woman’s chief business, 
then here were two very sweet 
women who had no share in it. It 
is a want, but we have no right to 
complain, seeing that they did not 
shape their lives to please us, 
though they have shaped various 
other lines of existence in which 
the deficiency is supplied. Such a 
question, it is unnecessary to say, 
could not have been discussed by 
a contemporary; but the critic at 
this distance may be permitted to 
regret that there is not somewhere 
a faded bunch of violets, or some 
dead forget-me-not, to be thrown 
with the myrtle and the bay of 
their country’s appreciation, upon 
these two maiden graves, 

Miss Austen began her literary 
work at so early an age that its ex- 
treme skill and refinement, as well 
as the peculiar point of view from 
which she regarded the world, be- 
comes more and more wonderful. It 
is a very difficult thing to realise 
how a brain of one-and-twenty could 
have identified such a family as the 
Bennets, such a character as Mr. 
Collins, and could have willingly 
filled up her background with fig- 
ures such as those of the female 
Bingleys, Wickham, Lady Cathe- 
rine, and the rest. Nothing could 
be more lifelike, more utterly real. 
The household is not described, but 
rises vividly before us as if we had 
visited it yesterday, with all its 
rusticity and ignorance, its eager 
thirst for pleasure, and incapacity 
to perceive the bad taste and futil- 
ity of its own efforts. The first 
wonder that occurs to us is how 
Jane and Elizabeth should have 
found a place in such a family. 
The eldest is all sweetness and grace 
and beauty; the second brightly 
intelligent, quick to perceive, and 
equally quick to take up false im- 
pressions, but clever and affection- 
ate and honest to the highest de- 
gree; while every one else in the 
house is a study of absurdity and 
Vulgarity of one sort or another. 


Miss Austen had-too much genius to 
fall into the vulgar error of making 
her heroes and heroines all perfect, 
and relieving them against a back- 
ground of unalloyed villany; but her 
actual conception of the world, as 
shown in her first completed work, 
is not mach less elevated. The back- 
ground is full, not of villains, but 
of fools, out of the midst of whom 
the heroes and heroines rise in all 
the glory of superior talents and 
more elevated character. The power 
that is spent in setting forth these 
fools—their endless variety—the dif- 
ferent shapes in which conceit, and 
vanity, and selfishness, and vulgar 
ambition display themselves—the 
wonderful way in which they amal- 
gamate and enhance each other, 
now and then rising into the suc- 
cesses of triumphant cunning, or 
sinking to pure folly once more,— 
is set before us with a skill which 
is quite marvellous. It is all so 
common—never rising above the 
level of ordinary life, leaving no- 
thing (so think the uninstructed) 
to imagination or invention at all 
—and yet what other hand has ever 
been able to detach such a group 
from the obscure level of their ordi- 
nary fate? Mr. Collins, for instance, 
who is the heir of Mr. Bennet’s en- 
tailed estate, and who, with a cer- 
tain quaint sense of justice which 
enhances his self-importance, ‘comes 
prepared to propose to one of the 
daughters, whom he is obliged to 
deprive of their inheritance. We 
give so much explanation, with a 
certain shame at the very possibil- 
ity that Mr. Collins should want a 
formal introduction to any portion 
of the British public; but yet it 
is true that the young ones are not 
so well up in the relationships of 
the Bennets as we could wish them 
to be. The sublime and undisturb- 
ed complacence of his arrival, when 
he compliments Mrs. Bennet on 
having so fine a family of daugh- 
ters, “‘and added that he did not 
dvubt her seeing them all in time 
well disposed of in marriage,” is 
inimitable. ‘I am very sensible, 
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madam, of the hardship to my fair 
cousins,” he says, “and could say 
much on the subject, but I am 
cautious of appearing forward and 
precipitate. But 1 can assure the 
young ladies that I come prepared 
to admire them. At present I will 
not say more, but perhaps when we 
are better acquainted——” When 
he receives Elizabeth’s refusal to 
marry him with undisturbed com- 
placency, attributing it to “your 
wish of increasing my love by sus- 
pense, according to the usual prac- 
tice of elegant females,” the situa- 
tion rises to one of the most genu- 
ine comedy, and our only regret is 
that Mr. Collins’s adventures have 
never been adapted for the stage. 
Miss Austen does not even let her 
victim escape her when he is mar- 
ried and has left the central scene. 
She pursues him to his home with 
the smile growing a little broader in 
hereyes. ‘Elizabeth was prepared 
to see him in all his glory ; and she 
could not help fancying that in dis- 
playing the good proportions of his 
room, its aspect and its furniture, 
he addressed himself particularly 
to her, as if wishing to make her 
feel what she had lost in refusing 
him.” His pompous assurance that 
‘“‘he has no hesitation in saying” 
that his goddess and patroness, Lady 
Catherine, will include his cousin 
in her invitations—his triumph 
when the party is asked to dinner 
—the pride with which he takes his 
seat at the foot of the table by her 
ladyship’s command, looking ‘“ as 
if he felt that life could furnish 
nothing greater”—the “delighted 
alacrity”” with which he carved and 
ate and praised—his game at cards 
with his august patroness after din- 
ner, in which “he was employed 
in agreeing to everything her lady- 
ship said, thanking her for every 
fish he won, and apologising if he 
thought he won too many,”—are 
all so many touches which add per- 
fection to the picture; and when 
we take our parting glance of Mr. 
Collins, watching the country road 
from his “‘ book-room,” and hasten- 


ing to inform his wife and her 
friends every time Miss De B 
drives by in her phaeton, we fee] 
that the power of consistent re- 
morseless ridicule can no further 
go. There is not, a moment’s fal- 
tering, nor the ghost of an inclina- 
tion on the part of the author to 
depart from her wonderful concep- 
tion. He stands before us tall and 
grave and pompous, wrapt in a 
cloud of solemn ‘vanity, servility, 
stupidity, and spitefulness, but 
without the faintest gleam of self- 
consciousness or suspicion of the 
ridiculous figure he cuts; and his 
author, with no pity in her heart, 
walks round and round him, giving 
here and there a skilful touch to 
bring out the picture. It is amaz- 
ing in its unity and completeness 
—a picture perhaps unrivalled, cer- 
tainly unsurpassed, in its way. It 
is, we repeat, cruel in its perfec- 
tion. 

Whether it is not too cruel to 
make the wife of this delightful Mr. 
Collins share so completely in his 
creator’s estimate of him is a differ- 
ent matter. ‘‘When Mr. Collins 
could be forgotten there was really 
a great air of comfort throughout, 
and by Charlotte’s evident enjoy- 
ment of it Elizabeth supposed he 
must be often forgotten” —the 
unflinching narrative goes on. 
“The'room in which the ladies sat 
was backward, and Elizabeth at 
first had rather wondered that 
Charlotte should not prefer the 
dining-parlour for common use—it 
was a better-sized room and had’a 
pleasanter aspect; but she soon 
saw that her friend had an excel- 
lent reason for what she did, for 
Mr. Collins would undoubtedly have 
been much less in his own apart- 
ment had they sat in one equally 
lively; and ‘she gave Charlotte 
credit for the arrangement.” This 
is rather diabolical, it must be 
owned, and there is a calmness of 
acquiescence in the excellent Char- 
lotte’s arrangements which it takes 
all the reader’s fortitude to sto- 
mach. It is possible that the very 
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outh of the author may have pro- 
duced this final stroke of unex- 
ampled consistency; for youth is 
always more or less cruel, and is 
slow to acknowledge that even the 
most stupid and arrogant of mortals 
has his rights. 

Mr. Collins, however, is one of 
the most distinct and original por- 
traits in the great gallery of fiction, 
and we accept him gladly as a real 
contribution to our knowledge of 
humankind; not a _ contribution 
certainly which will make us more 
in love with our fellow-creatures, 
but yet so lifelike, so perfect and 
complete, touched with so fine a 
wit and so keen a perception of the 
ridiculous, that the picture once 
seen remains a permanent posses- 
sion. And when we are told that 
the Bennet family, with all its 
humours—the father who is so good 
and sensible, and yet such an un- 
mitigated bear; the mother whom 
he despises and ridicules without 
hesitation, even to his _heroine- 


daughters who accept his sarcastic 


comments as the most natural 
thing in the world; the stupid 
pompous Mary, the loud and noisy, 
heartless and shameless Lydia—are 
all drawn with an equally fine and 
delicate touch, we have not a word 
to say against it. We acknowledge 
its truth, and yet we rebel against 
this pitiless perfection of art.. It 
shocks us as much as it could pos- 
sibly have shocked Mr. Darcy, to 
allow that these should be the im- 
mediate surroundings of the young 
woman whom we are called upon 
to take to our hearts. We blush 
for the daughter who blushes for 
her mother. We hate the lover 
who points out to her, even in self- 
defence, the vulgarities and follies 
of her family. A heroine must be 
superior, it is true, but not so 
superior as this; and it detracts 
ever so much from the high quali- 
ties of Elizabeth when we see how 
very ready she is to be moved by a 
sense of the inferiority of her mother 
and sisters, how ashamed she is of 
their ways, and how thankful to 
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think that her home will be at a dis- 
tance from theirs. 

Curiously enough, it would seem 
that Miss Austen herself felt for 
this same Elizabeth, and for her 
alone, the enthusiasm of a 
rent for a child. “I have got 
my own darling child from Lon- 
don,” she writes to her sister, 
in a little flutter of pleasure and 
excitement. “Miss B—— dined 
with us on the very day of the 
book’s coming, and in the evening 
we fairly set at it and read fully half 
the first volume to her, prefacing 
that having intelligence from Henry 
that such a book would soon ap- 
pear, we had desired him to send it 
as soon as it came out; and I be- 
lieve it passed with her unsuspected. 
She was amused, poor soul! That 
she could not help, you know, with 
two such people to lead the way, 
but she really does seem to admire 
Elizabeth. I must confess that I 
think her as delightful a creature 
as ever appeared in print, and how 
I shall be able to tolerate those who 
do not like her at least I do not 
know.” In a later letter she adds 
—‘Fanny’s praise is very gratify- 
ing. My hopes were tolerabiy 
strong of her, but nothing like a 
certainty. Her liking Darcy and 
Elizabeth is enough; she might 
hate all the others if she would.” 
This is as curious a piece of revela- 
tion as we know, and proves that 
the young woman who had just 
given so original a work to the 
world was in reality quite unaware 
of its real power, and had set her 
heart upon her hero and heroine 
like any schoolgirl. Our beloved 
Mr. Collins, upon whom the specta- 
tor would be tempted to think a 
great deal of pains and some pro- 
portionate anxiety must have been 
expended, evidently goes for very 
little with his maker. It is her 
lovers she is thinking of, a common- 
place pair enough, while we are full 
of her inimitable fools, who are not 
at all commonplace. This curious 
fact disorders our head a little, and 
makes us ponder and wonder whe- 
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ther our author is in reality the 
gentle cynic we have concluded her 
to be, or if she has produced all 
these marvels of selfish folly una- 
wares, without knowing what she 
was doing, or meaning anything by 
it. Genius, however, goes a great 
deal deeper than conscious meaning, 
and has its own way, whatever may 
be the intentions of its owner; and 
we but smile at the novelist’s strange 
delusion as we set aside Elizabeth 
and Darcy, the one a young woman 
very much addicted to making 
speeches, very pert often, fond of 
having the last word, and prone to 
hasty judgments, with really nothing 
but her prettiness and a certain 
sharp smartness of talk to recom- 
mend her; and the other a very 
ordinary young man, quite like 
hosts of other young men, with 
that appearance of outward pride 
, and hauteur which is so captivating 
to the youthful feminine imagina- 
tion, though it must be admitted 
that he possesses an extraordinary 
amount of candour and real hu- 
mility of mind under this exterior. 
It is curious to realise what a shock 
it must have given to the feelings 
of the young novelist when she 
found how little her favourite pair 
had to do with the success of their 
own story, and how entirely her 
secondary characters, in their va- 
rious and vivid originality, carried 
the day over her first. 

‘Sense and Sensibility,’ which’ 
was really the first of Miss Austen’s 
publications, as well as the first 
production of her youthful brain, 
has fewer salient points. There is 
nothing in it that can approach 
within a hundred miles of the per- 
fection of Mr. Collins. The Miss 
Steeles are simply vulgar and dis- 
agreeable, and we can scarcely be 
grateful for the vivid drawing of 
two persons whom we should be 
sorry ever to see again, and who 
really contribute nothing to our 
amusement, except so far as the 
fluttered sensibilities of the eldest 
in respect to “ the Doctor” are con- 
cerned. No doubt the foolishness 


of Sir John Middleton, who ig go 
much afraid of being alone that the 
addition of two people to the popu. 
lation of London is a matter of de. 
light to him’; and of his wife, whose 
folly is concentrated in adoration of 
her children; and Mrs. Palmer, who 
laughs loudly at her husband’s in- 
solence, and calls heaven and earth 
to witness how droll he is,—are 
amusing enough in their way; but 
Marianne’s sensibility is not amus- 
ing, and we find it utterly impos. 
sible to take any interest in her 
selfish and high-flown wretchednesgs, 
Elinore’s sense and self - restraint, 
though so much superior in a moral 
point of view, are scarcely more en- 
livening; and the heroes are about 
as weak specimens of the genus 
hero as one could desire to see; 
that, however, would be immaterial 
but for the absence of the rich 
background with its amazing mul- 
tiplicity of character; for Shake- 
speare himself cannot always con- 
fer interest upon his jeune premier, 
the first gentleman of the story, 
The same criticism may be applied 
to ‘Mansfield Park,’ which is the 
least striking of the whole series, 
and though full of detached scenes, 
and still more of detached sen- 
tences, quite wonderful in_ their 
power of description, is dull and 
lengthy as a whole, and not agree- 
able. 

But Miss Austen is herself again 
when she comes to the story of 
‘Emma,’ which, next to ‘ Pride 
and Prejudice,’ is, in our opinion, 
her best work. ‘Emma’ was the 
work of her mature mind. She 
was but one-and-twenty when she 
created Mr. Collins, and surrounded 
the heroine whom she _ regarded 
with a girl’s sympathy with so 
many repulsive and odious, yet 
perfectly-depicted, characters. Per- 
haps there was something of -the 
inexperience and ignorance of youth 
in this device—the natural impulse 
to exalt the favourite, and win all 
the more love for her by encircling 
her with people whom it was impos- 
sible to love. Our novelist had left 
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her youth behind her, and her first 
home, and all the early conditions 
of her life, before Emma Wood- 
house became her heroine; and 
there is a sweetness about this book 
which is not to be found in any of 
the others. There is scarcely one 
character in ‘Pride and Prejudice’ 
for whom we can feel any kindly 
sympathy, except, perhaps, Jane, 
the soft, pretty elder sister, who is 
little more than a shadow upon the 
full and vigorous landscape. But 
in ‘Emma’ there is nobody to be 
hated, which is a curious difference. 
Kindness has stole into the author- 
ess’s heart. The malicious, brilliant 
wit of youth has softened into a 
better understanding of the world. 
Mr. Woodhouse is very trying in 
his invalidism, and we sympathise 
deeply with his visitors when the 
sweetbread and asparagus are sent 
away from their very lips as not 
cooked enough, and gruel, thin, 
but not too thin, is recommended 
in its place ; but on the whole we 
like the courteous, kindly, trouble- 
some old man: and Miss Bates, no 
doubt, is a person we would fly 
from in dismay, did she live in our 
village ; and had she belonged to 
the ‘Pride and Prejudice’ period, 
no doubt she would have been as 
detestable as she was amusing. 
But other lights have come to the 
maturer eyes, and the endless flut- 
ter of talk, the never-ending still- 
beginning monologue, the fussy, 
wordy, indiscreet, uninteresting old 
maid is lighted up with a soft halo 
from the heart within. Instead of 
impaling her on the end of her 
spear, like Mr. Collins and Mrs. 
Bennet, her author turns her out- 
side in with an affectionate banter 
—a tender amusement which chan- 
ges the whole aspect of the picture. 
It is not that the fun is less, or the 
keenness of insight into all the 
many manifestations of foolishness, 
but human sympathy has come in 
to sweeten the tale, and the bril- 
liant intellect has found out, some- 
how, that all the laughable beings 
surrounding it—beings so amus- 


ingly diverse in their insanity and 
unreason—are all the same mortal 
creatures, with souls and hearts 
within them. How Miss Austen 
came to find this out, we cannot 
tell. But it is pleasant to see that 
she had made the discovery. In 
‘Emma’ everything has a softer 
touch, The sun shines as it never 
shone over the Bennets. This dif- 
ference of atmosphere, indeed, is 
one of the most remarkable points 
in the change. We suppose we are 
told sometimes that it was a fine 
day in ‘ Pride and Prejudice,’ but 
so far as our own perceptions go, 
the sky is very leaden, and there is 
little of the variety and vicissitude 
of nature in the monotonous land- 
scape. We havea feeling that the 
Bennet girls were always muddy 
when the} walked to Meriton, and 
that the wind, which blew in their 
faces and sometimes improved their 
complexions, was a damp ungenial 
sort of wind. But in ‘Emma’ the 
sun shines, and the playful soft 
breezes blow, and the heroine her- 
self, with all her talents and quick- 
wittedness, is as absurd as heart 
could desire, and makes such mis- 
takes as only a very clever girl, very 
entétée and addicted to her own 
opinion, very wilful, and unreason- 
able, and hasty, and charming, 
could be expected to make. Miss 
Austen no longer believes in her, 
or gives her all the honours of 
heroine, as she did to her Eliza- 
beth, but laughs tenderly at her 
protégée, and takes pleasure in 
teasing her, and pointing out all 
her innocent mistakes: one after 
another she falls into them, and 
scrambles out, and falls once more 
—and is overwhelmed with dis- 
tress, and hates herself and dries 
her eyes, and takes the bit in her 
teeth and is off again. We do not 
wonder that Mr. Knightley finds it 
a dangerous amusement to watch, 
and try to guide her in her vagaries ; 
and no doubt he had a hard time of 
it when he had finally secured her, 
in that period that comes after 
Miss Austen gives her up to him, 
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but, we don’t doubt, liked it all the 
same. 

And it is impossible to conceive 
a more perfect piece of village geo- 
graphy, a scene more absolutely 
real. Highbury, with Ford’s shop 
in the High Street, and Miss Bates’s 
rooms opposite, the parlour on the 
first floor, with windows from which 
you can see all that is going on, 
and, indeed, call to your friends 
down below, and hold conversa- 
tions with them. And the vicar- 
age lane at one end of the town, 
which is muddy, and where the 
young vicar from his study can see 
the young ladies passing on their 
way to their cottage pensioners, 
and has time to get his hat and 
umbrella and join them as they 
come back. And Hartfield, with 
its pretty shrubberies, standing 
well out of the town, a dignified 
conclusion for the walks of the 
ladies, whom Mr. Woodhouse is so 
glad to see; and Randalls further 
on, with its genial sanguine master, 
and the happy, quiet, middle-aged 
wife, who has been Emma’s gover- 
ness, and is still “poor Miss Tay- 
lor” to Emma’s father. Nothing 
could be more easy than to make a 
map of it, with indications where 
the London road strikes off, and 
by which turning Frank Church- 
hill, on his tired horse, will come 
from Richmond. We know it as 
well as if we had lived there all 
our lives, and visited Miss Bates 
every other day. 

Miss Austen’s books did not se- 
cure her any sudden fame. They 
stole into notice so gradually and 
slowly, that even at her death they 
‘had not reached any great height of 
success. ‘ Northanger Abbey,’ per- 
‘haps her prettiest story, as a story, 
and ‘Persuasion,’ which is very 
charming and full of delicate touches, 
though marked with the old imper- 
fection which renders every charac- 
ter a fool except the heroic pair 
who hold their place in the fore- 
ground—were published only after 
her death, the MS. having been 
sold for ten pounds to a careless 


country bookseller, from whom it 
was repurchased after the others 
had risen into fame. We are told 
that at her death all they had pro- 
duced of money was but sey 

hundred pounds, and but a mode. 
rate modicum of praise. We can- 
not say we are in the least surprised 
at this fact; it is, we think, much 
more surprising that they should 
at length have climbed into the 
high place they now hold. To the 
general public, which loves to sym- 
pathise with the people it meets in 
fiction, to cry with them, and re 
joice with them, and take a real 
interest in all their concerns, it is 
scarcely to be expected that books 
so calm and cold and keen, and 
making so little claim upon their 
sympathy, would ever be popular, 
“One of the ablest men of my ac- 
quaintance,” says Mr. Austen Leigh, 
“said in that kind of jest which 
has much earnest in it, that he had 
established it in his own mind as 
a new test of ability whether people 
could or could not appreciate Miss 
Austen’s merits.” The standard is 
real enough. A certain amount of 
culture and force of observation 
must be presupposed in any real 
independent admiration of these 
books. They are not the kind of 
books which catch the popular 
fancy at once without pleasing the 
critic—a power sometimes possess- 
ed by very imperfect and unsatis- 
factory performances; neither do 
they belong to that highest class 
of all which takes every variety of 
imagination by storm, and _ steps 
into favour without any probation. 
They are rather of the class which 
attracts the connoisseur, which 
charms the critical and literary mind, 
and which, by dint of persistency 
and iteration, is carried by the 
superior rank of readers into a 
half-real half-fictitious universality 
of applause. Perhaps the effort has 
been more successful in the case of 
Miss Austen than it has been with 
any other writer. Her works have 
become classic, and it is now the 
duty of every student of recent 
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English literature to be more or 
less acquainted with them. Au- 
thority was never better employed. 
“The best judges” have here, for 
once, done the office of an Academy, 
and laureated a writer whom the 
populace would not have been 
likely to laureate, but whom it has 
learned to recognise. 

There is, however, one quaint 
instance of appreciation, recorded 
in the Memoir, which took place in 
her lifetime. The Prince-Regent 
admired Miss Austen’s novels much, 
and sent her word through her doc- 
tor that she might go and see Carl- 
ton House with all its riches—a per- 
mission which we cannot but think 
must have been more honourable 
than delightful. She took the trouble 
to do it, however, and there met 
a Mr. Clarke, librarian to his Royal 
Highness, who forthwith took her 
in hand. This gentleman, so far 
as can be judged by his letters, was 
a personage altogether after Miss 
Austen’s heart, and who might 
have stepped out of one of her 
own books. He gives her permis- 
sion unasked to dedicate one of 
her books to the Regent—a_per- 
mission, by the way, which we do 
not clearly understand if she ever 
availed herself of; and, in addi- 
tion, he proposes to her a subject 
for a book. “I also, dear madam,” 
writes this ingenious gentleman, 
“wished to be allowed to ask you to 
delineate in some future work the ha- 
bits of life and character and enthu- 
siasm of a clergyman who should 
pass his time between the metropo- 
lis and the country, who should be 
something like Beattie’s minstrel— 


‘Silent when glad, affectionate though shy, 
And in his looks was most demurely sad; 
And now he laughed aloud, though none knew 

why.’ 
Neither Goldsmith, nor La Fon- 
taine in his ‘Tableau de Famille,’ 
have, in my mind, quite delineated 
an English clergyman, at least of 
the present day —fond of and 
entirely engaged in literature, no 
man’s enemy but his own. Pray, 
dear madam, think of these things.” 


This tempting, not to say solemn’ 
suggestion did not move the novel- 
ist, which must have seemed a 
strange fact to Mr. Clarke. She 
answers him with admirable gravi- 
ty, demurely setting herself forth 
as “the most unlearned and unin- 
formed female who ever dared to 
be an authoress,” and consequent] 
quite incapable of ‘drawing suc 
a clergyman as you gave the sketch 
of. . . . Such a man’s conver- 
sation,” she adds, “must at times 
be on subjects of science and philo- 
sophy, of which I know nothing, or 
at least be occasionally abundant in 
quotations and allusions which a 
woman who, like me, knows only her 
own mother tongue, and has read 
little in that, would be totally with- 
out the power of giving.” How Miss 
Austen must have chuckled secret- 
ly over this wonderful suggestion! 
how deeply tempted she must have 
been to transfer the librarian him- 
self, if not his “enthusiastic clergy- 
man,” to her canvas! But even 
this answer does not discourage Mr. 
Clarke. Some time after he was ap- 
pointed English secretary to Prince 
Leopold, who was then about to be 
married to the Princess Charlotte; 
and he does not lose a moment ap- 
parently in venturing a new sug- 
gestion, which was that “an his- 
torical romance illustrative of the 
august house of Cobourg would 
just now be very interesting.” Mr. 
Collins himself could not have 
done better. His clever corres- 
pondent exults over him; she gives 
him the gravest answers, and 
draws her victim out. She is quite 
inferior to the undertaking, she 
tells him with comic composure. 
Mr. Austen Leigh, however, does 
not seem to see the fun, but 
gravely comments upon it, observ- 
ing that Mr. Clarke should have re- 
collected the warning of the wise 
man, “Force not the current of the 
river,” a conclusion scarcely less 
amusing than the preceding narra- 
tive. It appears, however, that 
this was by no means a sin 
occurrence. Her friends, who could 
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see plainly that Jane Austen was very 
much the same as other people, and 
not a person to be any way afraid of, 
were so kind as to give her many 
hints. Hereis a sketch found among 


her papers of the sort of work she 
ought to have written had she follow- 
ed their admirable suggestions :— 


“Plan of a novel according to hints 
from various quarters. The names of 
some of these advisers are written on 
the margin of the manuscript opposite 
to their respective suggestions. 

“Heroine to be the daughter of a 
clergyman, who, after having lived 
much in the world, had retired from it, 
and settled on a curacy, with a very 

‘small portion of his own. The most 
excellent man that can be imagined ; 
perfect in character, temper, and man- 
ner, without the smallest drawback or 
peculiarity to prevent his being the 
most delightful companion to his daugh- 
ter from one year’s end to the other. 
Heroine faultless in character, beauti- 
ful in person, and possessing every pos- 
sible accomplishment. Book to open 
with father and daughter conversing 
in long speeches, elegant language, and 
a tone of high serious sentiment. The 
father induced, at his daughter’s earnest 
request, to relate to her the past events 
of his life. Narrative to reach through 
the greater part of the first volume ; as, 
besides all the circumstances of his 
attachment to her mother, and their 
marriage, it will comprehend his going 
to sea as chaplain to a distinguished na- 
val character about the court, and his 
going afterwards tocourt himself,which 
involved him in many interesting situa- 
tions, concluding with his opinion of 
the benefits of tithes being done away 
with. . . From this outset the 
story will proceed, and contain a strik- 
ing variety of adventures. Father an 
exemplary parish priest, and devoted 
to literature, but heroine and father 
never above a fortnight in one place— 
he being driven from his curacy by the 
vile arts of some totally unprincipled 
and beartless young man, desperately 
in love with the heroine, and pursuing 
her with unrelenting passion. No 
sooner settled in one country of Europe 
than they are compelled to quit it, and 
retire to another, always making new 
acquaintance, and always obliged to 
leave them. This will of course exhi- 
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bit a wide variety of character. The 
scene will be for ever shifting from one 
set of people to another, but there wil] 
be no mixture,—all the good will be 
unexceptionable in every respect. There 
will be no foibles or weaknesses b 
with the wicked, who will be complete- 
ly depraved and infamous,—hardly ag . 
resemblance of humanity left in them, 
Early in her career the heroine must 
meet with the hero: all perfection, of 
course, and only prevented from pay- 
ing his addresses to her by some excesg 
of refinement. Wherever she 
somebody falls in love with her, and she 
receives repeated offers of marriage, 
which she refers wholly to her father, 
exceedingly angry that he should not be 
the first applied to. Often carried away 
by the anti-hero, but rescued either by 
her father or the hero. Often reduced 
to support herself and her father by her 
talents, and work for her bread ; con- 
tinually cheated and defrauded of her 
hire; worn down to a skeleton, and 
now and then starved to death. At 
last, hunted out of civilised society, 
denied the poor shelter of the humblest 
cottage, they are compelled to retreat 
into Kamskatcha,where the poor father, 
quite worn down, finding his end ap 
proaching, throws himself on the 
ground, and after four or five hours of 
tender advice and parental admoni- 
tion to his miserable child, expires ina 
fine burst of literary enthusiasm, inter- 
mingled with invectives against the 
holders of tithes. Heroine inconsolable 
for some time, but afterwards crawls 
back towards her former country, hav- 
ing at least twenty narrow escapes of 
falling into the hands of anti-hero; 
and at last, in the very nick of time, 
turning a corner to avoid him, runs into 
the arms of the hero himself, who, hay- 
ing just shaken off the scruples which 
fettered him before, was at the very 
moment setting off in pursuit of her. 
The tenderest and completest éclair- 
cissement takes place, and they are hap- 
pily united. Throughout the whole 
work heroine to be in the most elegant 
society, and living in high style.” 
Miss Mitford’s literary fame stands 
upon a much slighter and less sub- 
stantial basis than does that of 
Miss Austen. Indeed it is rather 
what she herself calls a literary life - 
than any actual work which ha 
made her so well known; and as 
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literary life, her modest, kindly, 
long career is remarkable enough. 
A variety of pleasant sketches— 
chief among which is her sketch of 
herself and her flowery cottage— 
and descriptions of the pretty, luxu- 
riant, leafy landscape, in which all 
her little pictures are enclosed, are 
the things which occur to our mind 
when we meet with her name; yet 
this pleasant, tranquil, paysagiste 
began her life by the tumultuous 
triumphs of a dramatic author, and 
had the curious sensation of seeing 
Covent Garden filled to the doors, 
“so immense a house that you 
might have walked over the heads in 
the pit,” to listen to her tragedies. 
It is a strange episode in the most 
tranquil of lives. Her first attempt 
was in a play called ‘Julian,’ 
which we are curtly informed was 
successful, but which was assailed 
by a storm of criticism and speedily 
withdrawn. Her second success 
she thus describes, with a modera- 
tion and calmness which is remark- 
able after the excitement of such 
The 


a moment, to her mother. 
family were in great straits by this 
time, caused by Mr. Mitford’s folly, 
and the success or failure of this 
play meant something like social 


life or death. The father and 
daughter were in town, trembling 
with a thousand apprehensions, up 
to the last moment; while the 
mother, not less anxious, waited in 
the pretty cottage in the wintry 
weather for the all-important news. 
The seriousness of ‘the crisis, and 
the tender thoughtfulness of the 
writer, are shown on the very 
address of this letter. “Mrs. Mit- 
ford—good news,” is written out- 
side, that the very first glance might 
be reassuring :— 

“T cannot suffer this parcel to go to 
you, my dearest mother, without writ- 
ing a few lines to tell you of the com- 
plete success of my play. It was re- 
ceived, not merely with rapturous 
applause, but without the slightest 
symptom of disapprobation from be- 
ginning toend,. We had not a single 
order in the house, so that from first to 
last the approbation was sincere and 
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general, William Harness and Mr. Tal- 
fourd are both quite satisfied with the 
whole affair, and my other friends are 
half-crazy. Mrs. Trollope, between joy 
for my triumph and sympathy with the 
play, has cried herself half blind. Iam, 
and have been, gw ged calm, and am 
merely tired with the great number of 
friends whom I have seen to-day. . . 
God bless you, my dearest mother! 
Papa isquite well, and happierthan you 
can imagine. He had really half a 
mind to go to you instead of writing, 
so much do both of us wish to share 
our happiness with you.” 


‘““A real impression has been 
made, and a reputation of the high- 
est order established,” she writes 
a little later to her friend Sir Wil- 
liam Elford, complaining, how- 
ever, playfully, that her second 
volume of “Our Village,” which 
had just been published, was likely 
to harm the tragedy, as “people 
will never allow anybody the power 
of doing two things well; and be- 
cause it is admitted that I write 
playful prose, there be many who 
assume that I cannot write serious 
verse.” This is so true, that it is 
difficult even to imagine the comely 
face of our pleasant village historian 
growing pale with fright in the 
stage-box of a vast and crowded 
theatre, where “‘the white handker- 
chiefs are going continually,” and 
the vast audience weeps and thrills 
with tragic interest. The reader 
smiles, and feels disposed to doubt 
the narrative, even when it stands 
before him in all the integrity of 
print; for anything less tragic, less 
solemn, than the sweet-tempered 
round-abott woman, to whom her 
flowers and her dogs and her village 
neighbours come so natural, could 
not be conceived. We do not re- 
cognise her in that grand accidental 
episode of her life, any more than 
we can sit down to read Foscari 
(which all the same is perfectly 
readable). It is only when she is 
back again among her green lanes, 
among her geraniums, that we can 
identify our friend. But. with such 
surroundings we know no English 
writer who is more supreme in her 
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gentle way. It is not a great way. 
There is no tragedy here, and such 
notes of pain as must come into 
every human strain, are struck so 
softly, and come so tenderly into the 
brighter measure, that they sound 
no harsher than a sigh. But this 
flowery, leafy, sunny Berks, with 
its streams and its woods, its cot- 
tages and its country-folks, its 
simple ways and rural quiet, where 
was there ever any English county 
more clearly put upon paper? How 
real and vivid was the impression 
it made (we remember) upon one 
little north-country imagination ever 
so many years ago! The scent of 
the violets, and the rustle of the 
great branched trees, and every 
detail of the landscape came before 
us as if we had been there—nay, 
more sweetly, more powerfully than 
if we had been there, as imagina- 
tion is always more exquisite than 
fact. For that intense and well- 
remembered delight, it is fit that 
we should render Miss Mitford all 
the thanks that words can express. 
It was not perhaps so high an in- 
tellectual enjoyment as that which 
is given, to a mind capable of ap- 
preciating them, by Miss Austen’s 
wonderful pictures, yet the recol- 
lection is sweeter to the heart. 
Nothing could be more unlike 
the calm existence of the author 
of ‘Pride and Prejudice’ than the 
anxious harassed life led by Mary 
Mitford. The fitful splendour 
which flickered about her youth 
had long disappeared. The little 
family, after various struggles to 
retain its position, had been driven 
out of the house which the father 
and mother had taken such pleas- 
ure in building, into a tiny cottage 
in a village street; and instead of 
the calm which so many people 
think—erroneously, in our opinion 
—to be essential for all mental 
work, it was among cares of the 
most depressing kind that Miss 
Mitford took up as a profession 
the work which she had fondly 
dallied with through all her earlier 
years. ‘I may in time make some- 
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thing of my poor, poor brains,” she 
cries, pathetically, after her first 
dramatic failure. “T am now 
chained to a desk eight, ten, twelve 
hours a-day at mere drudgery. All 
my thoughts of writing are for hard 
money. All my correspondence ig 
on hard business. Oh, pity me! 
pity me! My very mind is sink- 
ing under the fatigue and anxiety.” 
eo My dear father,” she adds 
at a later period, with that pitiful 
endurance of the meanness of the. 
men belonging to them, and anxi- 
ous endeavours to give it the best 
possible aspect to the world, which 
some women are obliged to bear, 
“relying with a blessed sanguine- 
ness on my poor endeavours, has 
not, I believe, even inquired for 
a situation; and I do not. press 
the matter, though I anxiously 
wish it, being willing to give one 
more trial to the theatre. If I 
could but get the assurance of earn- 
ing for my dear father and mother 
a humble competence, I should be 
the happiest creature in the world, 
But for these dear ties I should 
never write another line, but go 
out in some situation as other 
destitute women do.” This was 
her encouragement, poor soul, in 
undertaking what she calls “the 
boldest attempt ever made by wo- 
man”—a grand historical tragedy 
on the subject of Charles I. and 
Cromwell, a work which, after 
costing her infinite pains, was 
considered dangerous by the Lord 
Chamberlain, who refused his li- 
cense for its representation. She 
was at this time some years over 
thirty, at the height of a woman’s 
powers, but not at the height of 
her hopes; for by that time life 
has generally begun to drag a little 
with the solitary. The only thing 
which mitigates our indignation 
against the father who, with 
“blessed sanguineness,” could thus 
put himself upon his child's 
shoulders to be supported is, that 
he and the tenderer, sweeter mo- 
ther filled her life at least with 
domestic happiness. “I hope,” she 
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adds, with quick compunction after 
the plaint we have just quoted, 
“there is no want of duty in my 
wishing him to contribute his 
efforts with mine to our support.” 
He was her first object all her life ; 
and it is only by such a faint im- 
plied reproof as the above that she 
ever betrays to the outside world 
any sense of his sins against her. 
But her love for him was that of a 
mother rather than a daughter— 
an anxious, protecting, not unsus- 
picious affection. She writes to 
him with expressions of fondness 
which sound exaggerated, though 
they are apparently natural to her 
—but always with a latent sense 
that he is naughty, and that there 
will be various matters to forgive 
and forget when he comes back 
from his rovings. A strange. pic- 
ture! One can see the two women 
at home in their anxious consulta- 
tions—the mother and daughter, 
who think there is nobody like 
him in the world, and yet lay their 
kind heads together and wonder 
what he may be about—how he 
may be squandering their sub- 
stance, what new burdens he may 
bring back to be made the best of. 
Yet what a handsome, fine, white- 
haired gentleman—a father to be 
proud of—does he appear in ‘Our 
Village,’ half seen in the sanctuary 
of his study, a magistrate and au- 
thority! Such a half-conscious, 
dear deception is common enough 
among women whom the world 
thinks comfortably blind to all 
their idol’s defects, not knowing, 
like a stupid world as it is, that it 
is their very keenness of sight which 
produces that mist of tender illu- 
sion thus hung up and held up to 
dazzle other eyes. 

The success of the tragedies 
seems to have been a fitful and not 
very profitable kind of success; 
but ‘Our Village’ went into four- 
teen editions in the course of a few 
years, and a fluctuating unsteady 
sort of prosperity visited the cot- 
tage. They set up a pony and 
chaise, and by times were in good 


spirits ; but it does not seem that 
Miss Mitford was ever fully recon- 
ciled to that stern necessity of la- 
bour, which to some people in this 
world is so great a grievance, and 
to some so great a blessing. She 
had been brought up in wealth and 
ease, for one thing, and had the 
feeling: upon her, however con- 
cealed, that the money which 
ought to have maintained herself 
and her family had been squander- 
ed. Besides, she was one of the 
Northumberland Mitfords, allied 
to very great people indeed; and 
though there is no appearance of 
any contempt for her craft or its 
professors naturally arising in her 
own mind, it must have been a little 
hard to struggle against her father’s 
feelings on the subject—feelings 
which remind us of one or two of 
Mr. Dickens’s characters,—of the 
dignified Mr. Turveydrop and of 
Mr. Bray in ‘Nicholas Nickleby.’ 
““My Father,” she writes, “very 
kind to me in many respects, very 
attentive if I’m ill, very solicitous 
that my garden should be nicel 
kept, that I should go out wi 

him and be amused, is yet, so 
far as art, literature, and the 
drama are concerned, of a temper 
infinitely difficult to deal with. 
He hates and despises them and 
all their professors, looks on them 
with hatred and scorn, and is con- 
stantly taunting me with ‘my 
friends’ and ‘my people,’ as he 
calls them, reproaching me if I 
hold the slightest intercourse with 
either editor, artist, or actor, and 
treating with frank contempt every 
one not of a certain station in the 
country. . . He ought to re- 
member,” pleads the poor author- 
ess, not without a certain feeling 
of caste in her own person, and not 
sure that, after all, he may be right 
and she is demeaning herself, “ that 
it is not for my own pleasure, but 
from a sense of duty, that I have 
been thrown in the way of such 
persons; and he should allow for 
the natural sympathy of similar 
pursuits, and the natural wish to 
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do the little that one so poor and 
so powerless can do to bring merit, 
and that of a very high order, into 
notice. It is one of the few allevi- 
ations of a destiny that is wearing 
down my health and mind and 
spirits and strength—a life spent 
in efforts beyond my powers, and 
which will end in the workhouse 
or in Bedlam as the body or mind 
shall sink first. He ought to feel 
this, but he does not.” 

There are many of these melan- 
choly half-complaints in the latter 
part of her, or rather of her father’s, 
life. Her destiny hangs very hea- 
vily upon her. She was not born, 
she feels, for such a fate; neither, 
she thinks, with natural generalis- 
ing, was any woman ever intended 
to support a family—forgetting, as 
was also quite natural, how many 
women do. She goes over a little 
list of literary women, in her sad 
moments, to prove this unsatisfac- 
tory theory. Mrs. Hofland is ill, 
Mrs. Hall is ill, Miss Landon dead, 


and so on through a melancholy 


catalogue. As the master of the 
house grew older and more infirm, 
life grew ever harder and harder in 
the cottage at Three Mile Cross. 
He who had never been considerate 
became exacting, and in his de- 
mands upon her for personal ten- 
dance, forgot that she had to be 
the breadwinner as well as the 
nurse; while she, poor soul, worn 
to death with long hours of reading 
to him, nursing him, watching his 
every want, felt guilty and wretched 
to the bottom of her heart that she 
could not at the same time work 
for him, and carry on a double 
labour. For his sake she had given 
up a prospect opened to her by the 
kindness of some distant relatives, 
who proposed to her to live with 
them and be their companion— 
“not a dependant, but a daughter.” 
They were people whom she liked 
and trusted, and the arrangement 
would have given her immediate 
ease and some permanent provi- 
sion; but she gives it up with a 
sigh in consideration of her father’s 
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comfort. ‘To have left him here 
would have been impossible,” she 
says; “‘andif Mr. Ragget had (as I 
believe he would) given him a home 
at Odiam, the sacrifice of his old 
habits, his old friends, the blame- 
less self-importance which results 
from his station as chairman of the 
“Reading Bench, and his really influ- 
ential position in the county, where 
we are much respected in .spite of 
our poverty, would have been far 
too much to ask or to permit.” 
This possibility, accordingly, was 
given up; but as the weary years 
stole on, and the old man, whose 
comforts must not be infringed 
whatever happened, descended 
lower and lower into that feeble- 
ness of age in which even the gen- 
erous and amiable become exacting 
without knowing it, heavier and 
heavier clouds stole over the de- 
voted daughter, and her weariness 
—or perhaps the fact that her life 
by this time was cheered by female 
friends to whom she could utter 
her heart more freely—forces her 
into speech. “After all, a wretched 
life is mine,” she cried in her de- ~ 
spair. ‘Health is gone; and if I 
can but last while my dear father 
requires me—if the little money we 
have can but last—then it would 
matter little how soon I too were re- 
leased. . . . My lifeis only valuable, 
as being useful to him.” And then 
came heartrending letters to the 
faithful friend, Mr. Harness, who 
lived to plan and partially edit 
these volumes, but who is dead 
since their publication. He was 
her trustee, and held in his hands 
the last remnant of her mother’s 
fortune, and not very long before it 
had been necessary for her to write 
him a sharp, brief note, strangely 
concentrated in its pain and shame, 
begging him to receive no applica- 
tions for any part of this money 
except such as came from herself. 
But when the last stage of this long 
struggle comes, the poor soul, who 
can see no future beyond her father’s 
death, and cares for no provision, 
nor anticipates any want of one 
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after that event, changes her tone; 
and she writes to him as follows, 
with a piteous pleading and re- 
morseful self-accusation which goes 
to the reader’s heart :— 


“I have to entreat of you that you 
will suffer so much money as may be 
necessary to pay our debts to be taken 
from that in Mr. Blandy’s hands—say 
the two hundred pounds lately paid in. 
The necessity for this has arisen, partly 
from the infamous conduct of Messrs. 
Finden, but chiefly from my dear 
father’s state of health and spirits, 
which has made me little better than a 
nurse; and lastly, from my own want 
of strength, which has prevented my 
exerting myself as I ought to have 
done to remedy these disappointments. 
Nobody, to see me, would believe the 
wretched state of my health. Could 
you know all I have to undergo and 
suffer, you would rather wonder that I 
am alive, than that (joined to all I have 
to do with my dear father—reading to 
him, waiting upon him, playing at 
cribbage with him, and bearing, alone, 
the depression of a man once so strong 
and so active, and now so feeble)— 
you would rather wonder that I have 
lived through this winter, than that I 
have failed to provide the means of 
support for our little household. 

“Tam, however, rather better now, 
and feel that, if relieved from this debt, 
which weighs me down, I shall (as I 
have told my dear father that I must) 
rather seem to neglect him in the minor 
points of reading to him, &., than 
again fail in working at my desk. Be 
assured that if you allow me to go to 
my writing with a clear mind, I shall 
not again be found wanting. It has 
been all my fault now, and if that fault 
be visited upon my father’s white head, 
and he be sent to jail for my omissions, 
I should certainly not long remain to 
grieve over my sin, for such it is: It is 
a great trial, for my father has never, 
for the last four years, been two months 
without some attack of immediate dan- 
ger, and the nursing and attending him 
are in themselves almost more than can 
be done by a person whose own state of 
health involves constant attention, and 
leaves her well-nigh exhausted and un- 
nerved in mind and body. But I see 
now that a portion of the more fatiguing 
part of this attendance (say the reading 
aloud) must be relinquished, and, how- 
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ever grievous, it shall be so, for the more 
stringent duty of earning our daily 
bread. I will do this, and you, I am 
sure, will enable me to go with a free 
mind to my task. I am sure that you 
will do so. It would be a most false 
and mistaken friendship for me which 
should induce you to hesitate, for my 
very heart would be broken if aught 
should befall his grey hairs. 

“ My dear father has, years ago, been 
improvident; he still is irritable and 
difficult to live with ; but he is a per. 
son ofa thousand virtues—honest, faith- 
ful, just, and true, and kind. There 
are very, very few half so good in this 
mixed world. It is my fault that this 
money is needed—entirely my fault; 
and, if it be witheld, I am well assured 
of the consequences to both: law pro- 
ceedings will be commenced ; my 
father will be overthrown mind and 
body, and I shall never know another 
happy hour. I feel after this that you will 
not refuse me the kindness that I ask.” 


This letter, dated in July 1841, 
was followed in about six months 
by another in a similar strain ;— 


“T sit down with inexpressible re- 
luctance to write to you, my ever dear 
and kind friend, because I well know 
that you will blame me for the occa- 
sion; but it must be said, and I can 
only entreat your indulgence and your 
sympathy. My poor father has passed 
this winter in a miserable state of 
health and spirits. His eyesight fails 
him now so completely that he cannot 
even read the leading articles in the 
newspapers. Accordingly, 1 have not 
only every day gone through the daily 
paper, debates and all, which forms a 
sort of necessity to one who has so long 
taken an interest in everything that 
passes, but, after’that, I have read to 
him from dark to bedtime, and then 
have often (generaliy) sat at his bedside 
almost till morning, sometimes reading, 
sometimes answering letters as he slept, 
expecting the terrible attacks of cramp, 
three or four of a night, during which 
he gets out of bed to walk the room, un- 
able to get in again without my assist- 
ance. I have been left no time for 
composition—neither time nor heart 
—so that we have spent money without 
earnin any. 

at I have to ask of you, then, is 
to tethsertib Mr. Blandy to withdraw 
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sufficient money to set us clear with the 
world, with a few pounds to start with, 
and then I must prefer the greater duty 
to the less. I must so far neglect my 
dear father as to gain time for writing 
what may support us. The season is 
coming on when he will be able to sit 
in the garden, and perhaps to see a few 
friends of an afternoon, and then this 
incessant reading will be less necessary 
tohim. At all events, the thing must 
be done, and shall. It was a great 
weakness in me, a self-indulgence, not 
to do so before, for the fault is entirely 
mine. I believe, when these debts are 
paid, his own spirits will lose that terri- 
ble depression, broken only by excessive 
irritability, which has rendered this 
winter a scene of misery to himself 
and a trial to me. 

“Do not fancy,my dear friend, that 
I cast the slightest blame on my dear 
father. The dejection and the violence 
belong to disease fully as much as any 
other symptom, If anybody be to 
blame, I am the person, for not having 
taken care that he should have no an- 
xiety—nothing but age and infirmity— 
to bear. God forgive me for my want 
of energy! for suffering myself to be 
wholly engrossed by the easier duty of 
reading to him! I will not do so again. 
Once a-week he goes into Reading to 
the bench, and then he rallies, and no- 
body seeing him then could imagine 
what the trial is at home; and with 
nobody but myself, it has been some 
excuse for getting through the day and 
the night as best I could; but it shall 
be so no longer. 

“Heaven biess you! do not refuse 
me this most urgent prayer, and do not 
think worse of me than you can help.” 


When the life of this man, who 
for so many years has been the 
tyrant and intolerable burden of 
his daughter’s existence, comes to 
an end, the reader is disposed to 
turn away impatiently from her 
sorrow, and to feel a certain im- 
 engy of contradiction when among 

er tears she assures her friends 


that he must be happy, and that 
never man had more humble reason 


to anticipate heaven. If a man 
may be so selfish, so cruel, so de- 
void of natural justice or compas- 
sion, and yet be sure of adoring 
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love all his life and heaven at the 
end, what meaning is there ip 
the distinction between right and 
wrong? we ask ourselves. To Mr, 
Harness, at least, there must have 
been a fierce and fine satisfaction 
in thus at last revealing to the 
world what manner of man he 
really was whom Mary Mitford 
made an idol of, and of whom she 
has left so many fond pictures that 
we, deceived, might have admired 
him too. When he was gone she 
was very sad, as may be supposed: 
but gradually recovered out of her 
sadness and took comfort in her 
friends, and found at last, after the 
long struggles of life, a peaceful 
evening, no longer worn with over- 
work, or filled with petty anxieties, 
The “book called ‘Recollections of 
a Literary Life,’ which is not, s0 
to speak, a book at all, but only a 
collection of her favourite scraps 
of poetry, from Percy’s ballads 
down to sundry contemporary 
poets whom few people, we dare- 
say, ever heard of, was put to- 
gether in this time of rest. The 
book is a kind of an imposition to 
be given to the world under sucha 
title, it must be allowed, but it is 
full of the most tender, charming 
little bits of autobiography and a 
certain serene sabbatical calm. 
She tells us how she goes out 
“almost daily” to ‘the charming 
green lane—the grassy, turfy, 
shady lane of which I have before 
made mention,” attended by her lit- 
tle dog Fanchon, and her favourite 
little maid, with her books and writ- 
ing-case. There, on “a certain green 
hillock, under down-hanging elms, 
‘ . where we have partly found, 
partly scraped out for ourselves, & 
turfy seat and turfy table redolent 
of wild thyme, and a_ thousand 
fairy flowers, delicious in its cool 
ness, its fragrance, and its repose,” 
the genial, tender old woman plac- 
ed herself, undisturbed, as it was 
meet she should be, by any care 
or trouble, taking the full enjoy- 
ment of the country so dear to her, 
and of the summer skies and sum- 
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mer air, and all the greenness that 
she loved; with her favourite 
poets by her side, and the pen 


which she had no longer any need. 


to ply as a drudge, and which she 
loved too, dearly, when she ceased 
to be its vassal. This last pic- 
ture, drawn by her own hand, is 
the most pleasant conclusion that 
could be put to the much-troubled, 
much-toiling life. New ties she 
was too old to form, and there was 
no child to love her as she had 
loved; but yet in a serene quiet, as 
of the evening, glad of the ease, and 
the stillness, and the dews; glad 
too, perhaps, that all was so near 
over, and night at hand, and sleep 
—the weary soul rests and muses 
and smiles upon the world which 
has not given her much, and yet is 
full of friends to her. After some 
fifteen years of this soft, cheerful 
solitude, she died, sixty-six years 
old, without further pang or grief, 
with kind people about her, and 
servants who loved her; but with 
everything that had been her very 
own gone before her into the other 
world. 

We do not attempt to make any 
comparison between these two 
lives, nor are the two minds to be 
compared. Miss Austen was by 
much the greater artist, but the 
sweetness of the atmosphere about 


her humble contemporary was far 
above anything possible to the 


-great novelist. In presence of the 


one we admire and wonder, watch- 
ing the perfect work that by means 
so insignificant grows under her 
hands; while with the other we do 
little more than breathe the fresh 
air and the flowers, and identify 
one little spot of actual soil not 
created, but described. Yet the 
two figures thus accidentally placed 
together—unlike in mind and in 
fortune, yet so like in some points 
of fact—cast a certain light upon 
each other, standing up each under 
“the little span of sky and little 
lot of stars” that belongs to her by 
nature ; women false to no instinct 
of womankind, as modest, as 
gentle, as little obtrusive as the 
humblest housewife. Let us hope 
that their portraits thus  simul- 
taneously reproduced may do 
something towards restoring the 
ancient standard which journalists 
tell us is so much altered in these 
days; or may at least show that the 
possibility of work for women is 
not a thing of to-day, but had been 
found, and well done, with little 
fuss but tolerable success, before 
any of the present agitators of that 
much-discussed subject were born 
to throw light upon an ignorant 
world. 
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THE ANTAGONISM OF RACE AND COLOUR; OR, WHITE, RED, BLACK, 
AND YELLOW IN AMERICA. 


In our old and thickly-populated 
Europe, the several nationalities 
that possess the soil among them, 
whether they be called Goths or 
Latins, Celts or Saxons, Scandina- 
vians or Tartars, Greeks or Turks, 
or an amalgamation, more or less 
complete, of some or all of them, 
form in reality but a portion of 
that great race, of Asiatic origin, 
which it is now the fashion to call 
the Caucasian. Among these na- 
tionalities the antipathy of race 
can scarcely be said to exist; and 
whatever jealousy or prejudice of 
country may still be found among 
them, arises from political and reli- 
gious rather than from ethnological 
causes. Some vulgar English may 
entertain a prejudice against the 
Irish, just as many vulgar and un- 
reasonable Irish entertain a hatred 
of the ‘Sassenach.” A similar pre- 


judice once existed against Scots- 
men, that first grew up in the reign 
of James [., and was fostered up to 
the time of George III. by such 


one-sided writers as Dr. Samuel 
Johnson and others, and was aided 
more or less by the traditions of the 
stage. It also existed to a much 
greater degree against Dutchmen, 
whom it was the custom to call a na- 
tion of rogues, and against French- 
men, whom in the middle of the last 
century it was sometimes held to be 
the duty of a true Englishman to 
hate, for the not very satisfactory 
reason put by Goldsmith into the 
mouth of the old soldier of Marl- 
borough, “‘that they were all slaves, 
and wore wooden shoes.” ‘But the 
real antipathy or antagonism of 
race—whatever the feeling or the 
instinct may be called, which, with 
occasional exceptions on the part 
of individuals, forbids and prevents 
the union of the sexes—is almost 
wholly a matter of colour. The 
white or Caucasian race, more espe- 
cially the Anglo-Saxon branch of 


it, does not freely or even com- 
monly, intermarry with the red. 
skinned aborigines of America; 
with the black-skinned N 
Caffres, or Hottentots of Africa; 
or with the yellow-skinned Chinese, 
Japanese, or Malays. The same 
antipathy or antagonism exists 
among the races that are not white, 
Neither the Chinese nor the Red 
Indians will seek their mates 
among the Negroes; and thé Ne- 
groes themselves, though they look 
up to the whites for protection, 
and are not averse to marriage 
with them, have neither respect 
nor love for the red skins or the 
yellow. In Europe we see so little 
of people who are not of the pure 
Caucasian blood, that when persons 
of the red, the black, or the yellow 
races come among us, we look upon 
them with curiosity rather than re- 
pugnance, and hold out to them, 
when either commerce or courtesy 
requires, the right hand of good- 
fellowship. But when the man of 
white skin goes forth to remote re- 
gions, to subdue and form settle- 
ments, as in America, Australia, 
South Africa, and New Zealand, 
he goes as a superior being, assumes 
possession by the right, if not by 
the divinity, of his colour, and will 
listen to no ferms on the part of 
the original possessors of the soil 
but absolute submission to his sov- 
ereign will. If they submit, they 
may live. If they prove trouble- 
some, they must be subdued. If 
they put themseltes into a state of 
permanent rebellion, they must be 
exterminated. This seems to be 
the law, above all other law, which 
the Caucasian race has imposed 
upon itself; a law which has been 
somewhat relaxed in the case of the 
French and Spaniards, who were 
once the principal colonisers of the 
New World, but which has never 
been seriously relaxed by the An- 
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glo-Saxons, the Anglo-Celts, and 
their Teutonic cousins—who now 
between them form the great all- 
conquering, all-pervading race, that 
replenishes the waste places of the 
globe, and clears the way before it 
by the dispossession and subjection 
of the natives. 

It is in the United States of 
America, where many problems, or 
what were once thought problems, 
of religion, politics, and the art of 
government, are either solved or 
will become solvable by the pro- 
gress of time, that this question of 
the predominance of race assumes 
its largest proportion, and works 
itself out in the most remarkable 
manner. The British and the Ame- 
ricans are alike in this respect. It 
is in the blood, the bone, the flesh, 
and whole spirit of the people; one 
in this respect, though politically 
two. Wherever they go, they must 
be kings and lords over all men 
who have skins of a different colour 
from their own. When, as in the 
case of the Asiatic peoples, of an 
old civilisation, that already pos- 
sess the soil and are too numerous 
to be dispossessed, this haughty 
people only establishes itself to 
trade, and not to colonise—it must 
govern, as the native kings, princes, 
rajahs, and rulers of India were not 
long in discovering; and as the 
Chinese and the Japanese, with a 
not unnatural jealousy, have been 
and still are somewhat apprehen- 
sive of discovering also. And what 
the British have done with the 
dark-skinned peoples of the East, 
we may be quite sure the Americans 
would have done if they had had 
the opportunity. 

In landing upon the Atlantic 
shores of the North American con- 
tinent, the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo- 
Celtic emigrants — we use both 
terms, for the British people, in the 
proper acceptation of the phrase, 
are quite as much Celtic as Saxon, 
if they are not, as Messrs. Pike and 
Nicholas, and other writers, have en- 
deavoured to prove, even more Cel- 
tic than Saxon or Anglo-Saxon— 
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found themselves face to face with 
native tribes of a character, disposi- 
tion, and race, very different from 
their own. The aborigines were 
inferior in all respects to the new- 
comers, though the new-comers did 
not arrive at the conclusion that 
they were so by any species of 
reasoning, inductive or other, but 
leaped to it without reasoning at 
all, having no more doubt of the 
fact than they had of the inferiority 
of the dog, the horse, the ox, or 
other animal created for their use. 
The aborigines, however, did not 
reciprocate the conviction ; and hav- 
ing those nine points of the law 
which are included in actual pos- 
session, and all the instincts of 
humanity, on their side, treated the 
interlopers as dangerous visitors, 
who were either to be driven back 
into the ocean, or smitten, hip and 
thigh, in fierce and relentless war- 
fare. Had the Red Indians been 
a docile and submissive people, 
who would have gently bowed their 
necks to .the yoke, adopted the 
manners and speech of their con- 
querors, consented to be their hewers 
of wood and drawers of water—in 
fact, their agricultural or domestic 
slaves—there was no such antipathy 
of blood on the part of the invad- 
ing Caucasians as would have led 
the superior race to constant war- 
fare with the inferior. But the in- 
ferior people were as proud and 
haughty as the superior, and the 
consequence was war, daily, youly, 
perpetually—war that could only 
be ended by the unqualified sub- 
mission of the weaker party. This 
war has lasted for upwards of three 
centuries, and is not yet concluded. 
The unsubmissive red man has been 
treated for all that time by his next 
neighbours as if he were a wolf, to 
be shot down, hunted down, extir- 
pated; though if, like the more 
docile man with a black epidermis, 
he would have consented to: be 
made a slave, he would have been 
affectionately cared for. He has 
been driven by degrees from the 
sea - board of the New England 
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States, out of New York, out of Penn- 
sylvania, out of the South, far away 
into the Great West, first beyond the 
Ohio river, where he made desper- 
ate fight within the memory of liv- 
ing men, who in their youth never 
retired to rest without danger to 
their scalps, and those of their wives 
and children. From the western 
bank of the Ohio they have been 
driven, with constantly diminish- 
ing numbers, towards the slopes of 
the Rocky Mountains. In vain the 
Federal Government exercised its 
authority to protect them. The 
arm of the law was weak, and the 
passions of the frontier men were 
strong. And on their part the In- 
dians were stealthy, aggressive, and 
treacherous. Tardy measures, in- 
augurated by a distant Govern- 
ment, were of no avail in emergency, 
and many a savage fight between 
the two races was fought out, to the 
extermination of the weaker, be- 
fore the Central Government was 
made formally aware that difficult- 
ies had arisen. The Indians did not 
wage honourable war. They were 
burglars and murderers rather than 
soldiers and patriots, and when 
caught red-handed were slain, not 
only without the slightest compunc- 
tion, but very often with the most 
savage satisfaction. Philanthropists 
inveighed without avail against the 
proceedings of the settlers. Public 
opinion, more especially on the in- 
fested frontiers, was clearly against 
mercy ; and public writers, living in 
more settled and peaceable districts, 
whence the Innians had long since 
disappeared, were of opinion that 
interference by the central power 
was both unwise and useless, and 
that the matter should be left en- 
tirely in the hands of those who 
most severely felt the hardship and 
the danger of Indian contiguity. It 
was boldly asserted by Mr. Parton 
in his ‘ Life of President Jackson,’ 
who was chief magistrate from 1824 
to 1832, ‘‘ that the white settler of the 
frontiers could not by any possibil- 
ity live in peace with the Indians, and 
that the intense antipathy which was 
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excited in the mind of the white 
man, by living in proximity to the red 
man, was sure to degenerate into 
rancorous hostility. The white 
settler did not long continue to 
believe that an Indian had rights 
which the white man was bound to 
respect.” A letter, which went the 
round of the American press, dated 
September 1859, from San Francisco, 
declared emphatically that “‘ the Fed- 
eral Government committed a great 
mistake at that time in not ordering 
a large military force to California, 
with orders to hunt and shoot down. 
all the Indians from the Colorado to 
the Klamath! This,” says the 
writer, ‘‘ would have been the cheap- 
est method of managing the Indian 
affairs of California, and perhaps 
the most humane! A weak senti- 
mentalism may be horrified that 
civilised men _ should _ slaughter 
Indians as they would slaughter 
wolves ; but the strong - hearted 
clear-headed philanthropist will say 
that a general slaughter, for the 
clearly - expressed purpose of get- 
ting the friendless red men out of 
the way, is preferable to the sys- 
tem of slow heart-breakage and 
long - drawn torments now prac- 
tised. It is a settled fact that every 
wild Indian in the State must die ; 
and the question is, whether it were 
better that he should be shot at 
once, or tortured through half-a- 
dozen years by ruin, disease, be 
reavement of all relatives and 
friends, and then finally shot be- 
cause he has committed some ‘ out- 
rage.’ If I were the Indians, I 
should prefer being shot at once. 
I should enter a strong protest 
against this violation of all my 
natural rights by wicked, rude, un- 
controlled white men—they being 
secure from punishment, and I 
hopeless of redress. It is supposed 
that ten years ago there were sixty 
thousand Indians in the State ; to- 
day there are not ten thousand,” 
Such language as this, atrocious 
as it must appear in England and 
Scotland, where we are not troubled 
with Red Indians, is by no means 
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exceptional, but nearly universal, 
at the present time, in all parts of 
the United States where the red 
man and the white man come to- 
gether. Statesmen have not held 
this language members of Con- 
gress have refrained from giving 
it utterance—it has never found 
its way into State papers, or been 
openly avowed,—but it has, never- 
theless, been the common thought 
and expression of all white men of 
the Anglo-Saxon race ever since the 
discovery and colonisation of Amer- 
ica, except among a small minority 
of Quakers and philanthropists. The 
great William Penn and the mem- 
bers of his amiable sect, from his 
day to ours, have always advocated 
a policy of peace with, and of jus- 
tice towards, the Indians; but their 
humane policy has never prevailed so 
far as to influence the actions of the 
Federal Government and its agents 
on the frontier—partly on account 
of the savage atrocities committed, 
often without provocation, upon 
the families of the border settlers; 


partly on account of the natural 
incompatibility of good neighbour- 
ship between a people exclusively 
addicted to the chase, and needing 
their aboriginal forests and large 


territories for their subsistence, 
and a people devoted to commerce 
and agriculture, and living together 
in towns and villages; and partly 
on account of the political necessity, 
real or supposed, that twists all 
laws, divine and human, to its own 
purposes, that led the central Gov- 
ernment to look leniently upon the 
sharp practices or the gross injus- 
tice of the border whites, when 
with rum or brandy they enticed, 
or with bullets and swords they 
drove, the poor red men to de- 
struction. Of course no civilised 
Government, such as that of the 
United States has ever been, or as 
that of the British colonies was 
before the outbreak of the War 
of Independence, ever avowed a 
policy of extermination, or openly 
acted upon it. On the contrary, 
the semblance of good faith and 
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amity was always maintained in 
the political relationship of the 
white race towards the red. When 
the British colonists to New~Eng- 
land that departed in the May- 
flower, and those under Lord Balti- 
more, General Oglethorpe, and 
others, peopled the regions farther 
south, and took possession of the 
soil that belonged to the aborigines, 
they found the different tribes of 
Indians in possession of different 
portions of the country as common 
hunting- ground belonging to the 
tribe, clan, or nation. Individual 
property in the soil was unknown, 
as it always isamong savages. The 
British settlers, therefore, could not 
acquire legitimate individual rights 
from the Indians, because the In- 
dians, as individuals, possessed no 
such rights themselves. To prevent 
frauds, and to legalise individual 
titles after the European fashion, 
the British Government, at a very 
early date, prohibited all its sub- 
jects from purchasing land from the 
Indians, and entered into a treaty 
with the chiefs of the native tribes, 
by which the latter bound them- 
selves, when they wished to sell 
their hunting-grounds, to give the 
right of pre-emption to the British 
Crown. Thus it became an estab- 
lished principle that the Indians 
had only a right of collective pos- 
session in their own lands; that 
they could not sell any portion of 
them as private property to any in- 
dividuals whatever; and that the 
Government alone had the privi- 
lege of purchasing their right of 
possession, and of converting the 
tenure of the lands into fee-simple. 
After the Revolution, and the De- 
claration of Independence, the Go- 
vernment of the United States 
claimed this right, as one of in- 
heritance from the British Crown; 
and their whole transactions with 
the Indians have been founded on 
it since that event. Formerly, an 
Indian reserve meant a certain tract 
of land left in possession of an In- 
dian tribe, on which no white man 
was allowed to settle. Not only 
Z 
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did the American Government pro- 
hibit the Indians from selling these 
reserves in the first colonised States 
of the seaboard to individuals, 
but it would not permit them even 
to divide their farms or lots among 
themselves, and convert them into 
freeholds. They were either to 
possess them in common, or give 
them up and remove to the west. 
Furthermore, it refused to allow 
the rights of American citizenship 
to an Indian, under any circum- 
stances. Some of these stringent 
acts of injustice, as they must be 
called, were afterwards either abro- 
gated altogether, or modified by 
consent and usage, in the several 
States = formed the original 
thirteen that successfully rebelled 
against Great Britain; for which 
abrogation there was the sufficient 
reason that the Indians, who thus 
remained in the heart of a country 
that every day became more and 
more populous with the dominant 
race, were too few in number to 
render it worth while to act excep- 
tionally towards them. It became 
the policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment to encourage the removal of 
the Indians to the west, first of 
all to the prairies, and the central 
regions that border on the cis- 
Atlantic slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. It was a long time before 
the Indians were finally expelled 
from the rich and prosperous lands 
of the original States, now teem- 
ing with population, wealth, and 
luxury; and the long history of 
every one of those States con- 
tains many a bloody page, re- 
counting the fierce struggles of 
the Indians to be revenged upon 
the whites who were dispossessing 
them of their hunting-grounds, and 
of the equally fierce struggles of 
the whites to settle accounts with 
the savages by the short and easy 
method of extermination. The Sem- 
inole war, carried on by a famous 
Indian, known to the journalism of 
the time, and to history now, as 
Billy Bowlegs, taxed the patience 
and the strategy of the American 
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Government for nearly twenty 
years, within living memory; and 
General Sherman—without the pri- 
or aid of whose masterly soldier- 
ship and unprecedented daring and 
success in his famous flank-march 
through Georgia, General Grant, 
the actual President of the United 
States, would never have been able 
to strike the final blow against the 
Southern confederacy—has been 
busily engaged in keeping the peace 
of the far-western confines of civil- 
isation against the marauding and 
murderous Indians of the prairies, 
General Grant, in his recently de 
livered message to Congress, aware 
from early professional experience 
as a soldier, and from later experi- 
ence as a statesman, of the length, 
the cost, and the cruelty of Indian 
wars, expressed his anxiety to in- 
augurate a better system, or rather 
to extend the old system of treat- 
ing the Indians, by placing them 
in reserves. He says :— 

“The Quakers are well known as 
having lived in peace with Indians 
while the people of other sects have 
been engaged in quarrels with them; 
they oppose war, and deal fairly. The 
President has consequently given them 
the management of a few reservations, 
with most satisfactory results. Gene- 
ral Grant holds that any system look- 
ing to the extinction of the Indian race 
is too horrible to be considered. He 
sees no substitute except in placing all 
Indians on large reservations as rapidly 
as possible, and giving them absolute 
protection there ; and adds that as soon 
as they should be fitted for it, they 
should be induced to take these lands 
severally, and set up territorial govern- 
ments for themselves.” 

The attempt is well meant, and the 
United States have sufficient terri- 
tory in a state of wilderness to have 
enowgh and to spare to allow the 
poor Indian to try the experiment 
whether he can be permanently 
weaned from the habits of the 
savage, and taught to live as a 
Christian, and a civilised citizen 
of a free state. The result of the 
contest is one of time, and may 
not be reached in our day and 
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generation, but it needs no great 
amount of political forethought to 
redict that it can be no other 
than the extermination of the In- 
dians, or their submission and re- 
moval to the Indian reserves, which 
have been and are to be set apart 
for the tribes by the Federal 
Government. The existing reserve, 
bounded on the south by Texas, on 
the north by Kansas, on the east 
by Arkansas, and on the west by 
the yet unsettled or very sparsely 
peopled territory of New Mexico, is 
a country almost as large as Great 
Britain, and vastly more fertile. 
When the last decennial census of 
the United States was taken in 1860, 
the total Indian population living 
in peace within its own limits, and 
unmolested by the whites, was but 
65,680, or scarcely one-fifth of the po- 
pulation of the single city of Boston 
in Massachusetts. The total num- 
ber of Indians in other States and 
territories of the Union was 228,750 
—in all, but 294,431; a number so 
small as to be less than the popula- 
tion of the city of Brooklyn, which 
is a mere suburb of the great city of 
New York. A few Indians still 
linger in the remoter parts of the 
older States—so few as to be harm- 
less by their numbers, and to be no 
more in the way of the agricultural 
population than the gipsies are in 
England—gipsies, whom they very 
much resemble in personal appear- 
ance, in predatory habits, and in 
the pretence of fortune-telling. In 
the state of New York there were 
in 1860, 140 of them; in Georgia, 
38; in Ohio, 30; and in Massa- 
chusetts, 32. The census was taken 
prior to the great civil war, and 
the consequent abolition of slavery, 
and elicited the somewhat singu- 
lar fact in connection with the 
Indians in the reserved territory 
west of Arkansas, that they had 
learned to imitate their white 
neighbours in the Southern States, 
and, like them, assumed a supe- 
riority of race, by holding negroes 
in slavery. From the tabulated 
statement presented to Congress, it 
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appeared that the Choctaw nation 
in the Indian reserve held among 
them no less than 2297 negro slaves, 
distributed among 385 owners; 
the Cherokee nation, 2504, owned 
by 384 masters; the Creeks, 1661, 
owned by 267; and the Chickasaws, 
917, owned by 118. The ten largest 
Cherokee slave-owners possessed 
each about 64 negroes, male and 
female; but the largest proprietor 
was a Choctaw, possessing 227. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Kennedy’s Prelim- 
inary Report on the Census, these 
tribes “‘ presented an advanced state 
of civilisation, and some of them 
had attained to a condition of 
wealth, comfort, and refinement.” 
They formed, however, but a small 
proportion of the Indian tribes 
within the dominion of the United 
States. The remainder, with the 
few exceptions of the straggling 
gipsy-like hordes that cling to the 
older States, whence they are gra- 
dually disappearing, exist in a 
state of chronic warfare against 
the white man, and against the 
civilisation of which the white 
man is alike the emblem and the 
agent. They wage a losing bat- 
tle. The farmstead continually 
encroaches upon the wilderness. 
The man who works encroaches 
upon the man who hunts; and the 
man who hunts, after a fight more 


or less vindictive and protracted, 


succumbs to inevitable fate, and to 
the right arm of the stronger and 
the wiser, though, perhaps, by far 
the more unscrupulous, of the two. 
In the prose of an American orator, 
that has all the rhythm and dignity 
of poetry, the Red Man “ slowly and 
sadly climbs the western mountains, 
and reads his doom in the depart- 
ing sun.” Yet even here, the last 
hope of security in the hunting- 
grounds fails them: They are not 
only pursued to the Rocky Moun- 
tains by the aggressive forces of over- 
peopled New England and other 
Atlantic States, but by the count- 
less swarms of Irish, German, and 
other immigrants from Europe; 
and if they cross the ridge, and 
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descend into the plains that slope 
towards the Pacific, in California, 
Oregon, and Columbia, they find 
that the all-conquering white man 
is there before them, and that they 
have an enemy in front as fierce 
and unrelenting as him they left 
behind. Whatever hope there is 
for the doomed people is in the 
reserve appropriated to them by 
the grant of the United States. 
Thither, if they will go, they may 
find rest and security ; but not even 
rest and security, if they will not, 
like their brothers the Choctaws, 
the Cherokees, and the Creeks, 
consent to cultivate the soil and 
apply themselves to the useful 
arts. A nation of huntsmen cannot 
long remain amid teeming nations 
of farmers and manufacturers; 
and in the contests that arise 
from their contact the wild hunts- 
man disappears, and the land re- 
mains to him who will patiently 
plough it and reap its harvests. 
This has been the course of 
events in Australia, even more 
rapidly than in America. This 
also will be, unless all appear- 
ances are deceptive, the course of 
events in New Zealand, in South 
Africa, and in every part of the 
globe where the proud white man 
finds himself in antagonism of in- 
terest with men of any other 
colour. 

The antipathy—there never was 
any real antagonism—between the 
white man and the black in Ame- 
rica was never so fierce as that 
between the white and the red. 
The black man was docile and use- 
ful, and when he was first forcibly 
deported into America from” his 
native Africa, he was brought as 
the lawful spoil of the wars that 
were incessantly raging among the 
chiefs and petty kings of his own 
people, and accepted the doom of 
slavery with as much unconcern as 
he would have imposed it had he 
been the stronger party. It has 
been the custom among Ameri- 
cans, and more especially among 
the bitter Puritans of the “ nigger- 
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worshipping” party (the phrase is 
native American, not English), to 
lay all the fault of negro slavery 
at the door of the British Govern- 
ment, and to assert that if the 
American colonists had originally 
been left to themselves .in this 
matter, they never would have en- 
slaved the negroes, or people of 
any other colour. But this asser- 
tion is idle and unfounded. Neither 
the people of Great Britain nor of 
the colonies, nor of France, nor of 
Spain, nor any other civilised na- 
tion existing at the time when the. 
overflow of the great European’ 
swarm first settled upon the fertile 
and apparently inexhaustible land 
of the North and South American. 
continents, thought that slavery’: 
was a sin, or anything else but 
right, natural, and proper. The very 
Puritans that landed in the May- 
flower deemed slavery to be a divine 
institution, and enslaved the women 
and children of the Indians whom 
they overthrew in battle, notwith- 
standing a provision in the famous 
Blue Laws of Connecticut, forbid- 
ding either the holding or the sell- 
ing of negro slaves. The Spaniards 
first imported negro slaves into 
America about the year 1503; and 
by the year 1550, or thereabouts, 
the importation had been so great 
into the West India Islands that 
the aboriginal Caribs had wellnigh 
disappeared, and the cultivation of 
the prolific soil was almost wholly 
conducted by Africans and a few 
white overseers. Negroes were 
first imported into Virginia in 1619, 
and into Massachusetts in 1646—- 
the first slave-ship ever fitted out in 
the British colonies having sailed 
from Boston, in that State. But 
the growth of the colonies in those 
days of comparatively difficult and 
uncertain intercourse was not rapid, 
and no great number of slaves was 
required to till the narrow slips 
of country on the Atlantic coast, 
which then formed what long con- 
tinued to be called “The Planta- 
tions.” Up to so late a period in 
the history of slavery as the year 
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1790—when the United States had 
long been in the enjoyment of their 
well: independence—the num- 
ber of slaves in the Union, both 
in the North and the South, only 
amounted to 700,000. In the year 
1774, before their independence was 
secured, the plucky little republic 
of Rhode Island—the smallest in 
area, but by no means the smallest 
in public spirit and intelligence, in 
the United States—not only pro- 
hibited the slave-trade with Africa, 
but in the following year took the 
initiative in emancipation, by enact- 
ing that all children born there- 
after of slave-mothers resident 
within its limits should be free. 
The contiguous republic of Massa- 
chusetts abolished both slavery and 
the slave-trade by her Bill of Rights 
in 1780. Im the same year, Penn- 
sylvania, where the Quaker interest 
was at the time paramount, did the 
same. Connecticut prohibited the 
slave-trade in 1784, and declared 
that all children of slave-mothers 
born within its territory after the 
1st of March in that year should 
be free. Virginia, though it did 
not abolish slavery, prohibited the 
slave-trade in 1778, and Maryland 
in 1783. New Hampshire abolished 
slavery in 1792; New York in 
1783; and New Jersey, contiguous 
to New York, only in 1820. It 
was not until 1808 that the slave- 
trade was finally abolished through- 
out the whole Union, and slavery 
itself left to live or die as the 
several States interested in its con- 
tinuance might determine. Great 
credit has invariably been taken 
to themselves by the New Eng- 
land and other Northern States 
which abolished slavery at this 
comparatively early period, for 
the magnanimous spirit and tru- 
ly Christian charity which they 
displayed in thus placing them- 
selves, as it were, in the vanguard 
of the world’s progress. But the 
credit is not altogether due. 
Throughout all those regions the 
white men can perform every kind 
of agricultural labour, and are not 
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disabled, as at the south, by the ex- 
treme heat of summer, or the mal- 
aria of the swamp and jungle, and 
the unwholesomeness of the low- 
lying alluvial lands best fitted for 
the cultivation of sugar, rice, and 
cotton. Negro labour, too—and 
more especially negro slave-labour 
—it should be remembered, is the 
most. costly of all labour; and as 
the white men in the cold northern 
parts of the Union were quite cap- 
able of field-work in all seasons, 
and did it not only better but more 
cheaply than the negro, whether he 
were free or a slave, negro labour, 
especially in agriculture, was grad- 
ually dispensed with. And if the 
labour of the free negro is costly 
on account of the inefficiency of the 
labour, that of the negro slave is 
more costly still, inasmuch as the 
slave-owner is burdened with his 
subsistence during the non-labour- 
ing ages of his life—from birth to 
adolescence, and during the years 
of his decay and decrepitude, at 
whatever age these calamities ma 
come upon him, until his final dea 
and burial. The New-Englanders, 
New-Yorkers, Pennsylvanians, and 
others in similar circumstances of 
climate and production, were not 
long in discovering that white la- 
bour was best, and that negro slavery 
did not pay. When fully aware of 
the fact, they set themselves right 
with nature and with political and 
social economy. Many influential 
people in the legislatures of those 
States, or who, not being legislators, 
had influence enough to ascertain 
what was coming, took advantage 
of the priority of intelligence to 
deport their able-bodied slaves to 
the south before the acts of eman- 
cipation were passed; so that when 
emancipation was publicly decreed, 
there were few negroes left behind 
to be emancipated except the aged 
and the infirm. . 

In the Northern States, after 
emancipation and up to the time 
of the great civil war, the a 
and coloured people had but a 
time of it. They were men and 
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women, it is true, and not chattels. 
They could not be bought and sold, 
but they could be denied political 
rights and social equality, and they 
could be trodden down into the 
condition of Pariahs. In some of 
the Northern States they could not 
serve as jurymen—in none were 
they eligible to any State office of 
trust and emolument; and if in 
some, such as Massachussetts, they 
were allowed the privilege of a vote, 
the privilege was encumbered by 
the qualification of a certain amount 
of property, and of contribution to 
the public burdens, not exacted from 
the whites. They were not allowed 
to appear in the theatres, in the 
churches, in the street omnibuses 
and cars, or to associate on terms 
of equality with the dominant 
race. If the coloured people ac- 
cepted the conditions, they were not 
only not molested, but were patron- 
ised and encouraged in the pur- 
suits to which they betook them- 
selves for subsistence. But if they 
asserted their social equality (their 
legal equality was totally out of 
the question), public opinion came 
down upon them with relentless 
force, and taught them, by the judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Lynch, that 
rough-and-ready chief magistrate 
of the streets and the gutters, to 
know their proper place, and not 
presume either to laugh, to pray, 
to eat or to drink, in the presence 
of their white superiors. Even the 
half-breeds or mulattoes were trod- 
den into the same social inferiority 
as the full-blooded negroes. A 
short time before the civil war, a 
coloured but not very black clergy- 
man, whohad taken the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity at the University 
of Heidelberg —in default of the 
possibility of acquiring a diploma 
from any university of America— 
who had preached in London, and 
been hospitably entertained by the 
Exeter Hall section of the British 
aristocracy, — was forcibly ejected 
in New York from a street car, 
which he had entered on his return 
from Europe. This gentleman (the 
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Rey. Dr. Pendleton) was only half 
a negro, being the son of a white 
father; and was, moreover, a 
shareholder to the extent of ten 
thousand dollars (£2000) in the 
company by whose cars he thought 
himself entitled to travel—in right 
of his pocket if not of his skin— 
but he had to submit to expulsion 
with what grace he might, and try 
his remedy, if he had any, in a 
court of law. A white man in 
America may look with admiration 
upon a comely black woman, and 
other white men will wonder at the 
depravity of his taste, and think no 
further of the matter; but if a 
black man, the civil war and its 
results notwithstanding, dare so 
much as to ogle a white girl, he 
does it at the risk of his life if 
there are white spectators of his 
offence, or if the aggrieved girl 
take her relations or friends of her 
own colour into her confidence to 
avenge the insult. The white man 
who commits a rape is tried in due 
form before the court; but the 
black who commits the same crime, 
if his victim be a white woman, 
undergoes no trial, but is hung at 
the nearest lamp-post by the sen- 
tence of the mob. In the Western 
States, when white women are so 
treasonable to their colour as to 
marry black men, however respect- 
able or wealthy their husbands 
may be, the ban and the anathema 
of the white race are upon them— 
happy if they escape insult as they 
pass along the streets, and most 
commonly hooted out of society, 
and expelled from the city or the 
State which they are thought to 
have contaminated. 

In the Northern States the ne- 
groes have not only had to struggle 
against the hardships of the so- 
cial inferiority imposed upon them, 
but against a climate which is 
not favourable to the health and 
fecundity of their race. During 
the seventy years from 1790 to 
1860, the number of free coloured 
people in all the States, North 
and South, rose from 59,466 to 
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482,123, partly by natural increase, 
and partly by the emancipation of 
the slaves in the North and West. 
In later years, and until the re- 
sults of the civil war had set the 
coloured people free, the increase 
of the free negroes, not ‘being 
aided by emancipation, and only 
by such chance fugitives as escaped 
from the South, was exceedingly 
slow, and in some States there was 
either no increase or a_ positive 
diminution, in consequence of the 
deaths exceeding the births in 
number. Upon this point Mr. 


Kennedy, in his Preliminary Re- 
port on the Census of 1860, says :— 


“In the interval from 1850 to 1860, 
the total free coloured population of 
the United States increased from 434,- 
449 to 488,005, or at the rate of 12.33 
per cent in ten years, showing an an- 
nual increase of one per cent. This re- 
sult includes the number of slaves libe- 
rated and those who have escaped from 
their owners, together with the natu- 
ralincrease. In the same decade the 
slave population, omitting those of the 
Indian tribes west of Arkansas, increas- 
ed 23.39 per cent ; and the white popu- 
lation 37.97 per cent, which rates ex- 
ceed that of the free coloured by twofold 
and threefold or fourfold respectively. 
Inversely, these comparisons imply an 
excessive mortality among the free 
colored, which is particularly evident in 
the large cities. Thus, in Boston, dur- 
ing the five years ending with 1859, the 
city registrar observes: ‘ The number 
of coloured births was one lessthan the 
number of marriages, and the deaths 
exceeded the births in the proportion 
of nearly two to one.’ In Providence, 
where a very correct registry has been 
in operation, under the superintend- 
ence of Dr. Snow, the deaths are one in 
twenty-four of the coloured; and in 
Philadelphia, during the last six 
months of the census year, the new 
city registration gives 148 births 
against 306 deaths among the free col- 
oured. Taking town and country to- 
gether, however, the results are more 
favourable. In the State registries of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, where 
the distinction of colour has been spe- 
cified, the yearly deaths of the blacks 
and mulattoes have generally, though 
not uniformly, exceeded the yearly 
births,—a high rate of mortality, chief- 
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ly ascribed to consumption and other 
diseases of the respiratory system.” 


In the South—where the climate 
agreed with the negro constitution, 
and where, as slaves, they were 
well fed, even if severely worked— 
the race increased very rapidly. 
From the. year 1810—two years 
after the foreign slave trade had 


‘been abolished, and there were no 


further importations from Africa 
to the year 1860 — the negroes 
in slavery had increased from 
1,191,364 to 3,953,587, or to near- 
ly four millions. In the South, 
during all these years, there was 
neither antipathy nor antagonism 
between the white race and. the 
black. The negroes conceded their 
social, their legal, and their human 
inferiority, and there was not only 
peace, but a certain amount of 
friendship and regard between 
them and their masters. But if 
an individual negro asserted his 
equality, war broke out immedi- 
ately, and the weaker—as is the ne- 
cessity of this physical world—went 
to the wall. As regards the female 
negroes and the aged of both sexes, 
there was throughout the whole of 
the Southern slaveholding States a 
degree of affection exhibited by the 
white towards the black such as 
is seldom or never seen in white 
households, where the servants are 
of the same colour as their masters 
and mistresses. The black nurse who 
had attended upon young “ master” 
or young “missus” in infancy and 
childhood, has commonly become 
the absolute ruler of both young 
master and young missus when 
they had arrived at maturity, and 
gave the law, like to that of the 
Medes and Persians, in all matters 
pertaining to their health and com- 
fort when at home. The sway or 
the tyranny was that of affection, 
and its burden was light, and was 
accepted, partly with a sense of 
amusement, but in a far greater 
degree with a sense of gratitude to 
the kindly creatures whom not 
even slavery itself could divest of 
some of the noblest attributes of 
humanity. How long the institu- 
tion of slavery could have main- 
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tained itself, or been maintained, 
by brute force in the United 
States, if the civil war had not 
intervened, and cut the Gordian 
knot of a problem that seemed at 
one time to defy all peaceable 
solution, none can now tell ; though 
there is great reason to believe that 
the Southern States, if they had 
been left to themselves to deal with 
the slave question as the Northern 
States had dealt with it, by their 
own action, and at their own time, 
would have inaugurated a system of 
gradual emancipation, to take effect 
before the slaves became too many, 
and consequently too costly, to be 
maintained on the- old and extra- 
vagant footing. So little did the 
North and the Federal Govern- 
ment under Mr. Lincoln imagine 
for many months after the out- 
break of the civil war that it was 
possible or desirable to emancipate 
the slaves at one blow, that Mr. 
Lincoln in 1862, when the war had 
almost reached its utmost range, 
and its most intense bitterness, 
proposed for the adoption’ of Con- 
gress a resolution amendatory of 
the Constitution, with the object 
of procuring the gradual and com- 
pensated abolition of slavery on or 
before the ist of January 1900. 
The progress of time and the for- 
tune of war decided against the 
tonsideration of Mr. Lincoln’s far- 
‘sighted policy ; and when at last he 
launched his “ Bull,” as he himself 
called it, against slavery, and de- 
creed, by the authority of the 
United States, that all slaves with- 
in its States and territories should 
thenceforth and for ever after be 
free, he did this, not from motives 
of philanthropy, or Christianity, or 
overpowering hatred of slavery as 
an institution, other than an aggres- 
sive one, that threatened to invade 
the North, but solely as a war 
measure, and on the ground, often 
taken in minor matters by meaner 
persons, that all is fair in love and 
war. The expectation was, that 
the negroes would rise in insurrec- 
tion against their masters as soon 
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as the glorious gift of freedom 
was offered to them as the recom- 
pense of their valour. But the 
negroes did nothing of the kind, 
They had neither the spirit nor the 
wish to set themselves against their 
masters, and had learned, from such 
public opinion existing among the 
whites as found utterance among 
them, to dislike the Northerners, 
or “the Yankees,” quite as much 
as their owners. During the war, 
numbers of mulattoes, who had more 
enterprise and _ intelligence than 
their annexed brothers of the pure 
black race, acted as spies and as 
guides to the Northern armies; 
but as such the full - blooded ne 
groes kept aloof, or if they ex- 
pressed and felt any sympathy, it 
was for their masters, whom they 
considered to be wrongfully in- 
vaded. Both parties to the quarrel 
misunderstood the negro. The 
North overvalued his assistance, 
and the South underrated it. But 
the mistake made by the South 
was the greatest of all. In the 
pride of their white blood, the 
Southern people scorned to owe 
their independence to the hands of 
their bondsmen, though there can 
be little doubt that if they had 
taken the negroes into their con- 
fidence, and promised every black 
soldier who joined the Confederate 
army, and served faithfully to the 
conclusion of the war, his freedom, 
together with that of his wife and 
family, they would have had an 
efficient black army, that might 
have been led to many a victory by 
white generals, and numbered as 
many fighting men as ‘the North 
secured among the Irish and the 
Germans by the bribe of bounty- 
money. But on this point the 
Southern leaders were obstinate, 
and their obstinacy was fatal—an 
obstinacy all the more remarkable 
in view of the undoubted fact that, 
had the South proclaimed even the 
partial emancipation of the negro 
race, the sympathy of the — anti- 
slavery party in England and 
France, that ran so strongly for 
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the Northern cause, would have 
sensibly diminished; and the last 
great argument against the recog- 
nition of the Confederacy as a con- 
federacy of which slavery was the 
corner-stone, would have ceased to 
be of any weight in the councils of 
civilisation. 

The ‘‘freedmen ” or the “ coloured 
citizens,” as the former slaves in the 
. Southern States are sometimes call- 
ed, have now for four years been 
face to face with their old masters, 
and some of them—principally, how- 
ever, among the mulattoes—have 
been elected by universal suffrage 
to political and other offices of 
trust and emolument. Though 
many of these have expressed a 
willingness to work for wages, it 
still remains a question for the 
future to decide on what terms the 
two races of white and black will 
consent to dwell together. The 
negro is no longer a contented 
man. He is a free citizen, it is 
true—free to starve if he chooses, 
and free also to assert and claim 
a legal equality with the man 
who formerly owned him. But 
if he be free to assert his social 
equality, he is not free to enforce 
it; for no laws that any legislature 
can frame, or any judge decree, can 
regulate the social intercourse of 
society, or compel a white’ man to 
associate on friendly terms with a 
negro, or admit him to the hos- 
pitalities of his table and his 
family circle. And equality does 
not now, and never did, exist at 
the North, and will never be toler- 
ated either at the North or the 
South. There are already symp- 
toms that the Southern negroes are 
quite aware of the fact, and par- 
tially, if not wholly, reconciled to 
it, as one that exists in white hu- 
man nature, and against which it is 
useless, and might be suicidal, for 
black human nature to rebel. They 
see that their only chance of being 
allowed to live in peace among the 
whites lies in the subordination to 
the race that deems itself superior, 
and will manifest its superiority 
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socially if not legally. Hitherto 
the Northern emissaries and func- 
tionaries who have flocked into the 
South on the chances of making 
fortunes, bearing with them the car- 
pet-bags containing their whole avail- 
able property (hence their popular 
name of “‘ carpet-baggers”’) have for 
political purposes endeavoured, and 
often successfully, to humble the 
white man, and teach the black to 
assume the airs of social equality. 
The result has been anything but 
favourable to the permanent amity 
of the two races. But time, that 
smooths away so many roughnesses, 
will doubtless soften the hostility 
of the carpet-baggers if they remain 
in the South, and desire to associate 
with people of their own colour. 
They will become imbued, nolens vo- 
lens, with the opinions of the society 
around them—a society in which the 
ladies, there as in all other civilsied 
portions of the earth, reign unchal- 
lenged and supreme. The great 
danger, however, that most besets 
the negro race lies in those portions 
of the South—and they are extensive 
as well as productive—in which the 
climate offers no obstacle to the 
employment of white men in agri- 
cultural labour. In those regions 
white competition will ultimately 
become too strong for them; and 
if the negroes are too numerous 
to procure work or to be main- 
tained as paupers at the expense of 
the community, they will inevitably 
be compelled to emigrate to more 
favourable regions, or be reduced 
to perish of famine and the dis- 
eases which accompany it. Free- 
dom as yet has proved but a poor 
boon to the great bulk of the 
negroes; and Americans, both of 
the North and the South, who have 
devoted attention to the subject, are 
of opinion that the census returns 
of the decennial period from 1860 to 
1870 will show, so far as the whole 
Union is concerned, a great diminu- 
tion of the negro race as compared 
with the previous period from 1850 
to ee in the South, more 
particularly, a diminution of at least 
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a million. Small-pox, overcrowding, 
intemperance, and hopeless poverty 
have been at work among them 
since the pen of Mr. Lincoln and 
the fortunes of war made them mas- 
ters of their own destiny; and 
child-murder, a crime utterly un- 
known and without motive among 
the mothers in the days of slavery, 
has so greatly increased as to have 
attracted the notice of the whole 
Southern people. 

The time seems to be coming 
when the great and rich republic 
of the United States will have to 
bethink itself whether it has done 
its whole duty by the black man 
in giving him liberty and a vote; 
and whether the negroes, like the 
Red Indians, might not advantage- 
ously be set apart in reserves, to 
govern themselves, under the pro- 
tection of the Federal Government. 
The sea-islands on the low alluvial 
coasts of the Atlantic between Vir- 
ginia and Florida, which yield the 
finest long-staple cotton in the world, 
but are wholly uninhabitable by the 
white people during the summer 
months, are particularly well ad- 
apted for settlement and cultivation 
by the negroes. The malaria that 
is fatal to the Caucasian has no 
effect upon the African; and these 
islands if parcelled out in cotton 
plantations among negro proprie- 
tors, after compensation to present 
owners unable to reside in them 
except during the short winter, 
might maintain a very large pro- 
portion of the now aimless, desti- 
tute, almost helpless freedmen, who 
swarm in every great city between 
Washington and New Orleans. 
Texas, a State as large as France— 
with a population of somewhat less 
than haif a million by the census 
of 1860, and that possibly will be 
found to contain three-quarters of 
a million by the census of 1870— 
might be divided into three or 
four States of the Union, of which 
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one might be set apart as a reserve, 
on which the negroes, under the 
most favourable auspices, might 
prove to the world, if the fact be 
possible, that they are as fairly 
amenable to all the influences of 
civilisation as the Caucasians. It 
is evident that, as a labourer, the 
free negro is not in much request 
at the South, on the three grounds 
that his labour is unskilful, uncer- 
tain, and costly. Indolence—resig 
nation to the dolce far niente—con- 
tentedness with a merely animal ex- 
istence—thoughtlessness and heed- 
lessness of the morrow, and albthat 
it may bring forth—and the want 
of guidance and direction, are the 
faults of the negro character; and 
worse than all, they are faults so 
deeply engrained as to appear all 
but ineradicable. A race like this 
is not well suited—leaving colour 
out of the question—to the require- 
ments of the United States. Ame- 
rica, and all those portions of it 
that are not possessed by the 
Spaniards, and the mixed race of 
Spaniards and Indians that encum- 
ber Mexico and the beautiful re 
gions still farther south, is pre- 
eminently the land of hard work. 
No people, not even the British, 
labour so hard as the Americans; 
and for the idle man—black, white, 
red, or yellow—there is neither 
room nor tolerance. The popular 
saying, ‘Root, hog—or die!” 
tersely, if roughly, expresses the 
American feeling, that he who will 
not work cannot be allowed to live; 
and if the chronic laziness of the 
negroes, unspurred to exertion by 
the strong hand of authority that 
formerly kept them in accord with 
the civilisation around them, causes 
their degeneration into hopeless 
pauperism—the antagonism be- 
tween the industrious whites and 
the idle blacks will take a severer 
form than it has ever yet assumed 
in American history.* 





* The religious negroes, and negroes pretending to be religious, but who are far 
more pagan than eitherthey or their Northern friends imagine, sometimes assume 
a superiority to the white race, One of their hymns reaches us, as we write, from 
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The short and as yet unfavourable 
trial that has been made of the freed 
negro as a labourer since the re- 
turn of peace, has led the Southern 
planters, or such of them as have not 
been utterly ruined by the war, to 
turn their attention to the importa- 
tion of coolie-labour—a fact of itself 
sufficient to show how precarious 
and unsatisfactory is the position 
of the African race, and to impress 
upon the minds of the leading 
statesmen of the Union the neces- 
sity of looking at the negro ques- 
tion fully and fairly. Liberty, no 
doubt, is sweet, alike to the white 
and the black; but possibly the 
poor blacks, if the worst comes to 
the worst, and their numbers dwin- 
dle and dwine upon the teeming 
soil which they were once com- 
pélled to cultivate, with rich plenty 
as their reward, may come to the 
conclusion that life itself is some- 
thing even sweeter than liberty ; 
and that the paternal government 
which gave them the one boon, 
ought at least to provide them 
with the means of maintaining the 
other. This problem, difficult as it 
may be, ought not to prove insolu- 
ble to a people with ‘such immense 
territorial resources as the United 
States, and with such a character for 
philanthropy to lose as the Federal 
Government acquired by its aboli- 
tion of slavery. The great impedi- 
ment in the way, at least for the pre- 
sent, lies in the political necessities 
of the party that elected Mr. Lincoln 
to the chief magistracy—that car- 
ried on the fratricidal war to its 
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bitter end—that placed General 
Grant in Mr. Lincoln’s chair—and 
that still aspires to rule the Union. 
To this party the negro vote in the 
Southern States is absolutely essen- 
tial for the maintenance of its ma- 
jority in the Federal Legislature; 
and it will, therefore, not very wil- 
lingly inaugurate or even support 
a project for the deportation of so 
many useful pawns on the political 
chessboard to any single territory, 
where their votes, instead of being 
spread over eleven States, would be 
concentred into one. But as the 
problem, though a political one now, 
may become a social one hereafter, 
and as the negroes themselves may 
possibly be induced to record their 
votes for the opposing party, that 
would give them bread rather than 
a stone, it is not impossible that 
the Government of the United 
States may, at some future time, 
be induced, by motives of humanity 
and true statesmanship — higher 
than party laws or necessity—to do 
for the imported African and his 
descendants what it has already 
commenced to do for such poor rem- 
nants of the aboriginal Americans 
as have not been, in Yankee par- 
lance, “improved off the face of 
the earth” by the European races. 

The great social want of the Unit- 
ed States has always been, as it 
still is, a supply of good domestic 
servants. Under the system of 
negro slavery, the Southern people 
had the best servants in the world, 
—servants who knew their work 
and their position— who had no 








South Carolina. The following stanzas will show what they think of them- 
selves quoad the next world:— 


‘*We’s be nearer to the Lard 
Den de white folkes, and dey know it; 
See de glory-gate onbarred— 


Walk in, darkeys 


Bet yer a dollar H 


past de guard ! 
e wont close it ! 


‘* Walk in, darkeys, troo de gate; 
Hark, de kullered angels holler: 
Go *way, white folkes, you're too late ! 
We’s de winning kuller! Wait 
Till de trumpet blows to foller ! 
‘* Halleloojah ! tanks to praise! 
Long enuff we've borne our crosses ; 


Now we’s de 


sooperior race, 


And, wid Gorramighty’s grace, 
We’s going to hebben afore de bosses |” 


. 
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desire to ape the dress and behav- 
iour of their masters and mistresses 
—who were not liable to be dis- 
charged from service for petty faults, 
or on any ordinary provocation— 
who lived in their masters’ houses 
all their lives, and reckoned them- 
selves, as far as affection went, a 
part, though a humble one, of the 
family. In the Northern and 
Western States no service of this 
kind was to be had. The native- 
born white American scorned do- 
mestic service, and neither man 
nor woman of that haughty breed 
would enter into. it, though they 
would cheerfully undertake trade 
service as assistants in farms, shops 
or stores, or as mill-workers. Do- 
mestic service was thus left mainly 
to the free negroes and to the 
immigrant Irish, neither of whom 
had any scruples in earning an hon- 
est penny by labour that an Ameri- 
can born considered to be beneath 
his dignity. But the service, whe- 
ther negro or Irish, was not plea- 
sant to the employer. The Irish 
and the negroes would not work or 
associate together, so that the mas- 
ter, or ““boss”—for the word mas- 
ter was held to be offensive in the 
free North by the free negroes as 
well as by the Irish, and was never 
employed—had to choose of which 
colour he would compose his house- 
hold attendants, and confine him- 
self toit. There was but little dif- 
ference between them. The Irish 
were generally very ignorant, and 
when they ceased to be ignorant 
they mostly became impertinent, 
and assumed airs of social equality 
which the people they were paid to 
wait upon could not brook. The 
negroes, too, were far from docile, 
and when smitten overmuch with 
the laziness inherent in their char- 
acters, could not be induced to work 
by the commands or entreaties 
which would have been imperative 
or irresistible with the same class 
of people at the South. The horrors 
of housekeeping in the great cities 
_became in consequence something 
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too great for delicate or fashionable 
ladies to encounter, and married 
people of moderate means were only 
too happy to escape from the annoy- 
ance and trouble by living in hotels 
and boarding-houses, where the ser- 
vants, black and Irish, were under 
the control of people whose trade 
and business in life it was to govern 
and make the best of them. Of 
late years, however, a new race has 
introduced itself into America, to 
the great advantage of .every com- 
munity in which it has established 
itself —a race which promises to 
supply domestic servants far defter 
and more handy than the South- 
ern slaves, and that gives itself 
no airs of social or political equal- 
ity to make its service repulsive, 
The discovery of gold in (ali- 
fornia first led. the teeming popula- 
tion of China to try their fortunes 
as immigrants into the new land 
of promise, and ever since that 
time there has been a_ constant 
and daily-increasing influx of this 
people into the North American 
continent. On the first arrival of 
the yellow race in San Francisco, 
the antagonism and antipathy of 
the vulgar whites were furiously ex- 
cited against them. They were sub- 
jected to every kind of indignity 
and insult. They were robbed, as- 
saulted, and sometimes murdered; 
and if the murder were committed 
without white witnesses, there was 
no punishment for the murderer, 
because the evidence of the yellow 
men was not admissible in a court 
of justice, and the murder re 
mained unproved for lack of com- 
petent evidence. The poor China- 
men, industrious, frugal, abstemi- 
ous, ingenious, indefatigable, and 
peaceable as they were, seemed to 
excite the animosity of the lower 
order of whites, firstly on account 
of their colour, and secondly, per- 
haps mainly, because they could 
live and thrive where an Anglo- 
Saxon or Celt would starve, and 
because, as a consequence, their com- 
petition tended to keep down the 
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rate of wages. The atrocities com- 
mitted on this deserving people at 
last became so serious and so scan- 
dalous, that the upper order of in- 
telligent white men resolved to 
“abate the nuisance.” They have 
away of doing such things in Ame- 
rica which is apt to be very effec- 
tive when fairly and earnestly en- 
tered into; and the “Society for 
the Protection of the Chinese Im- 
migrants,” established in San Fran- 
cisco, very speedily assumed such 
proportions as convinced the roughs, 
rowdies, and blackguards of Europe, 
who had congregated in California, 
that it would be their wisest pol- 
icy to leave the Chinamen alone. 
Street quarrels between the Asiat- 
ics and the Europeans sometimes 
occur even now, in which the 
Irish are for the most part the ag- 
gressors ; but the yellow men, with 
the real and intelligent public opin- 
ion of the place to back them, man- 
age not only to hold their own, but 
to put their brutal assailants so 
wholly in the wrong as to convince 
them that the sooner they reconcile 
themselves to the fact that the 
Asiatics are welcome, and will be 
supported by the law, the better for 
their own security and comfort. 
The yellow men, as labourers, are 
in the majority in California, and 
the disaffected Irish and low Eng- 
lish in that State will have to suc- 
cumb, as is the practice and the law 
in a republic, where the minority 
has to keep the subordinate place 
until such time as, by legal means 
and the progress of opinion, it can 
grow into a majority. 

An Irishman or an Englishman, 
especially if he come direct from 
Europe, has a long and a costly road 
to travel before he can reach the 
Golden City ; whereas, for the Chin- 
ese, the way is comparatively short, 
and costs as little as a steerage ‘pas- 
sage from Liverpool to New York. 
There is every inducement for the 
Chinaman to leave his over-crowd- 
ed native country, and settle, tem- 
porarily or permanently, in that 
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other flowery land .which woos 
him across the Pacific; and there 
is also every inducement for his 
own countrymen, already settled 
and prospering in America, to or- 
ganize means for bringing him over 
and paying his passage on the secu- 
rity of his future earnings. Pay the 
passage of a European to any part 
of America on the like security, and 
the probability is that the European 
will disappear in the whirl and 
vortex and be no more heard of as 
a debtor. But with the yellow 
men the case is different. They 
keep faith. Wherever they may go, 
and into whatever districts they 
may spread themselves in search 
of bread and the modest fortune 
that suffices them, they honour- 
ably report themselves to the 
agency that speculated upon them, 
and never fail to pay back the 
full amount, with interest, of the 
expenses incurred to bring them 
from the Chinese shores to those 
of California. They have, too, the 
immense advantage over the Irish 
immigration, of being skilled la- 
bourers. They can not only till 
the soil, cut down the forest-trees, 
and do hard porter’s work, and the 
work -of navvies, but they can 
perform the most delicate manip- 
ulations of artificial work. They 
are jewellers, tailors, shoemakers, 
basketmakers, cabinetmakers, ma- 
sons, gardeners, florists, vine-dress- 
ers, cigar - makers, lucifer - match 
makers, and first-rate getters-up of 
fine linen, as well as the cleanliest, 
most economical, and most skilful 
of cooks and waiters. So highly 
are they esteemed in every capacity 
to which they please to devote 
themselves, and so free are they 
from the vices most disagreeable 
in the Irish and the negroes, when 
they act as domestic servants, that 
a considerable demand has arisen 
for their services in the western 
and middle, as well as in the cities 
of the Atlantic seaboard. Under 
the new régime inaugurated by the 
civil war, and as its only result, 
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except the union of the States—the 
imperative law imposed upon all 
the States, that no man otherwise 
eligible to the rights and privi- 
leges of citizenship shall be ex- 
cluded from the enjoyment of those 
rights and privileges by reason of 
his race or colour—it is probable, 
now that the first shock of ethno- 
logical antagonism has broken and 
been softened in California, that 
no serious, if any, difficulties will 
arise between the men of European 
and of Asiatic blood. The Federal 
Government has solemnly bound 
itself to that of China by the treaty 
concluded with Mr. Burlingame, 
to do the same impartial justice 
to the Chinese in America as the 
Americans in China expect to re- 
ceive at the hands of the Govern- 
ment of Pekin. The question of 
the suffrage will not be a difficult 
one, even if it should arise. The 
Chinese in America are birds of 
passage only. They take no in- 
terest either in the politics or the 
religion of the new land to which 


they have transferred their ener- 
gies, and their only desire in visit- 
ing it is to remain a few years, 
make money, and go home to die 


among their own people. When a 
Chinaman dies in America, he is 
not buried there, for his friends, 
however poor, manage, as a sacred 
duty, to transport his remains to 
his own land, that the dearest wish 
of all Chinamen may be realised, 
and that his bones may rest among 
the bones of his ancestors. This 
is not merely custom, but religion, 
and it helps to remove from the 
minds of the native Americans any 
fear that the Chinese immigration, 
however multitudinous, will act as 
a disturbing force in American 
politics. It is estimated that there 
are about 65,000 Chinamen now in 
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California, and upwards of 90,000 
in the adjoining States and terri- 
tories on the Pacific. 

The question of the importation 
of coolies to replace the negroes in 
the cotton, rice, and sugar planta- 
tions, is a social one, into which the 
antipathies and antagonism of race 
do not enter. If the Southern 
planters prefer coolies to n 
and can induce the coolies to serve 
them, there is nothing to prevent 
the bargain between the two from 
being completed, subject to the 
supervision of the Federal Govern- 
ment, that cannot suffer slavery in 
fact, however modified in form, or 
disguised by theory, to be reintro- 
duced into America. On this point 
President Grant, in his recently- 
delivered message, recommends 
legislation on the part of Congress, 
It is possible that watchfulness is 
required, not so much, perhaps, to 
guard the poor coolies from slavery 
on American soil, as to prevent them 
from being kidnapped on their own, 
and deported against their will, to 
be sold into servitude for wages 
that are insufficient. Slavery is 
defunct in America for the black 
race, and will not and cannot be 
resuscitated for the yellow. So far 
there is nothing to fear either from 
the neglect or the action of the 
American Government. The pro 
blem is not how to deal with the 
yellow men who are coming, but 
with the black men, who ought 
never to have been permitted to 
come as slaves, or encouraged to 
come as freemen. It is a difficult 
one under every aspect in which it 
can be regarded. It will greatly 
depend upon the negro himself 
whether it shall have a happier 
solution than that which has re- 
sulted in the case of the fast-disap- 
pearing aborigines of America. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Ir must not be supposed, how- 
ever, in spite of what has been 
said, that the comings in and go- 
ings out of so important a person 
as Hugh Lester were not closely 
observed by those to whom they 
were of no consequence at all. 
Nor must it be supposed that even 
so unapproachable a person as 
Madam Clare was by her greatness 
protected altogether from the in- 
sults of her enemies. 


Ond day, when she and her 
guest were being driven by the 
family coachman in a dignified 
manner along the High Street, a 
shabby fellow, conspicuously deco- 
rated with the popular colours of 
green and orange, tossed into her 
lap the following production of the 
popular muse, written on a scrap of 
paper as disreputable-looking as the 
marksman himself :— 


‘“‘ tak care tak care 
o maddom O——e 
& pra mor carfull Be 
for Denthorp Quean 
is not a erl nor a dean 


but No. 23 


“be where be where 
then maddom 0O——e 
yor rain is geting shortt & shortt 


No longer yew 


rules master H—w 
not now but mis Z——¢” 


The first impulse of the great 
lady was, seeing the colours that 
the man wore, to throw it back 
contemptuously into the street un- 
opened; but Miss Raymond, with 
amore popular tact, affected a curi- 
osity to see it. 

“Will you not read it first ?” she 
asked. 

“It is sure to be some scurrility 
or other. No.” 

But she had hesitated; and so 
she did read it. Then she did not 
throw it into the street, but put it 
quietly into her pocket, dirty as it 
was. 

“And may I not see it too?” 
asked Miss Raymond. 

“No, my dear; it is not fit for 
you to see.” 

She spoke gravely, and her guest, 
seeing that she was annoyed, said 
no more about it. 

If Miss Clare had only known 


what was going on at No. 23 at 
that very moment ! 

Marie was generally in the room 
when Hugh called, but not always. 
She was not an idle person: she 
was her father’s zealous and will- 
ing housekeeper, and the children’s 
nurse and governess besides. If 
her cousin, who was at home for a 
holiday, had time and leisure - to 
entertain visitors, she had not. She 
liked to see Hugh, with whom she 
had become very good friends; but 
duty had to come before pleasure, 
and, as she liked to have her even- 
ings free, for her husband’s sake, 
she had always plenty to do in the 
day. On this occasion, whatever 
she might be doing, she was cer- 
tainly not in the room, which was 
occupied by Hugh and Angélique 
only. The latter was sitting at the 
harpsichord, but was not playing, 
unless playing can be held to consist 
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in striking an occasional chord, or 
playing scraps of imaginary tunes 
with one hand. 

Hugh sat close by her side. 

Now it is very difficult, in speak- 
ing of the outward actions of men 
and women, to be altogether seri- 
ous. But, in all seriousness of 
speech, and with no underlying 
thought of ridicule, let it not be 
imagined that the conduct of Hugh 
Lester in this matter is in the 
least degree to be regarded as 
absurd. It was only far too nat- 
ural. 

To go back for an instant to the 
occasion of his first meeting with 
Angélique—to the date of the be- 
ginning of the danger. 

Now, generally speaking, a first 
interview is seldom really danger- 
ous. If the woman is not beauti- 
ful, the reason is obvious enough ; 
and if she is, the man will be dis- 
appointed, as in the case of a really 
beautiful work of art, by finding 
that she is not like or equal to what 
he expected to see; and he will 


most probably light upon her first 
in the midst of appropriate and 
harmonious surroundings that tem- 
per anything like the violence of 


effect that lies in contrast. But, in 
this case, Hugh, young, impulsive, 
and heart-free, had come, as upon an 
unexpected discovery of his own, 
without warning—in the midst 
of poor and utterly unharmonious 
surroundings, and in the company 
of other women who might have 
been selected for the very purpose 
of acting as foils to her—upon the 
most beautiful woman that, as it 
seemed to his eyes, he had ever 
seen; and so the surprise, the ad- 
miration, and the pride of discovery, 
all blended with the charm of a 
subtle sort of romance which, to 
him at least, seemed to hang over 
the situation, and, brought about 
by the absolute power of beauty, 
were quite enough to render unne- 
cessary any far-fetched theory about 
the nature of what people call love 
at first sight. What he felt then 
was not love; but it was what must 
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always grow into love of some kind 
or other, unless absence ora miracle 
intervene. 

But no miracle happened, nor did 
Hugh keep away from the flame 
which Angélique, for her part, did 
not hide under a bushel. Her 
coquetry was not of that sort that 
has no purpose in it; and though 
in the comedy of human life the 
coquette, pure and simple, is about 
the most charming of characters, 
yet, when she is capable of pur- 
pose, she is apt to turn comedy 
into tragedy. Whe ornaments of 
Jétes and balls, whose coquetry be- 
longs rather to the pleasant farce 
of human life than even to its 
comedy, are harmless enough ; they, 
with their little artifices that need 
deceive nobody, are no more really 
dangerous than birds and flowers; 
but Angélique seemed likely to take 
far higher rank in the profession— 
to prove herself one with whoma 
Hugh Lester was no more in a 
position to cope than a fish sur- 
rounded by the net is able to 
struggle against the hands that 
draw it shoreward. The small fry, 
small in purse or in rank, may slip 
through the meshes, or some gi- 
gantic sea-monster may by sheer 
size and strength succeed in leap- 
ing over or breaking through them; 
but the good, honest, eatable fish is 
just the creature for whom the net 
is made; and for him there is no 
return to the sea. But still, the 
vain security of a stupid fish as the 
net surrounds it is not a pleasant 
sight in itself; and, in the same 
way, the sight of a human fish 
caught in a net from which there 
is no escaping is not in_ itself 
comic, though it is often grotesque 


enough. After all, whether it was - 


love at first sight or no, it was first 
love that Hugh Lester was now ex- 
periencing; and first love is never 
absurd to those who will know it 
no more, even though, like all feel- 
ings that are pure and honest, the 
thought of it may justly enough 
bring a smile to the heart as well 
as to the lips. 
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At all events he was sitting now 
in the garden of his Armida, while 
the crusade was carrying itself on 
without the sword of him who 
should have been foremost of all. 
His attitude was expressive, for he 
was leaning downwards and for- 
wards towards the enchantress, his 
eyes trying vainly to read hers, which 
were fixed modestly upon the keys. 
They had kept silence for a minute 
or more—he from the fulness of 
his heart, and she because she chose. 

People are certainly provokingly 
perverse. It would have been so 
easy and natural, one would have 
thought, for Miss Clare’s nephew— 
it saves trouble to give him that 
title at once, without perpetual ex- 
planation of the real relationship 
between them—to have fallen in 
love, if he must fall in love, with 
Alice Raymond, who was pretty 
enough, good enough, amiable 
enough, well-born enough, and the 
rest of it, to satisfy even his aunt’s 
fastidiousness, and whose tastes 
agreed so well with his own. Nor 
is there any reason to think that 
Miss Raymond would have proved 
unconquerably cruel had he thus 
proved himself wise. Any man of 
experience, any man who knew the 
world, would have known in a mo- 
ment which of the two to choose. 
Yes; but, after all, who really 
wishes to find too much knowledge 
of the world at twenty-one? There 
is something not ludicrous, but 
almost pathetic, in the apparent 
necessity that first love should al- 
ways take an unconventional form, 
in its almost invariably being in 
the nature of a protest against the 
gross and unromantic reason of the 
world—in the way in which it 
almost always fixes itself upon an 
object which either ought not to be 
desired or is impossible to obtain, 
or which is, at the least, strange 
and unreasonable. All the world 
over, the page loves the queen, 
the king the beggar-maid, the 
Sinner the saint, and, too often, 
the saint the sinner. When a 
couple is well matched, one may 
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very safely wager that both hus- 
band and wife have mewories with 
which each other has hothing to 
do. Happily, as a rule, no man 
marries her whom first he loves; 
and when he does, there is con- 
siderable fear that his first love 
will not prove to be his last. 

“ Angélique,” said Hugh, at last 

—his pronunciation of her name, 
by the way, was not exactly Parisian 
—‘‘will you not give me just a 
word—just to let me——” 
. “But do you know what you 
have done?’ she said, gravely, 
raising her eyes for a moment— 
“that you have asked me——” 

“To be my wife. What else 
should I ask you, when that is all 
I want in the world ?” 

“* Are you in earnest ?” 

“What can I say or do to make 
you believe it ?” 

“No, I cannot. Think of what 
I am—remember——” 

“That I love you, Angélique.” 

“That I have, that I am, nothing 
—and that you “i 

““Nothing! when you are all 
that I love!” 

‘A poor, friendless girl——” © 

“Shall not I be your friend, 
then? Would I not make myself 
everything to you ?” 

“Whom the world ”—a scornful 
stress on the word—‘twhom the 
world will say caught you & 

“The world! What do I care 
for a hundred worlds? I shall be 
all the more proud to love you in 
its face. You are my world, An- 
gélique.” 

“But I too am proud; and——” 

“* And yet you fear the world ?” 

“Not for myself—no, heaven 
knows! But——” 

“For whom, then? Can you 
mean that you fear forme?’ His 
head approached hers more closely 
still. 

She allowed him to draw his © 
own conclusion. ‘But your car- 
eer?” she went on. 

‘“* What career ?” 

“ Are you not going into Parlia- 
ment? Are you not——” 

2a 
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‘“‘ Parliament !” 

“Oh, I gsuppose——”: 

“Suppose only that I love you— 
suppose only that my career will 
be to make you happy! I will do 
what you please; your career shall 
be mine—— 

“ And Miss Clare !” 

Hugh was silent for a moment. 
Then he said,— 

‘Miss Clare has been more than 
a mother to me. She, I know, 
only desires my happiness, and 
she will welcome my wife as her 
daughter.” But he did not speak 
quite so confidently as before. 

“T am afraid of Miss Clare— 
Hugh.” The little hesitating pause 
before his own Christian name gave 
point to her first utterance of it. 

“And if she did object, which is 
impossible, I am my own master, 
I suppose ?” 

‘But you are not master of Earl’s 
Dene.” 

“ Angélique!” 

His tone put her in mind of 
Marie, and she smiled to herself. 

“Do not mistake me,” she re- 
plied; “I am not thinking of 
Earl’s Dene. J could be happy in 
a cottage. I have been brought up 
to earn my own bread, and am 
willing to earn it. No—do not 
ask me to give up the life of toil 
to which I have always looked for- 
ward; I shall contrive not to be 
unhappy, never fear! But I will 
not stand in your way. You shall 
not run the risk of losing a single 
acre of Ear]’s Dene for me.” 

“Angélique! When I would 
lose a hundred Earl’s Denes for 
a word from you! Is thatall? If 
Miss Clare shows that all her affec- 
tion for me has been so hollow, the 
tie between her and me must be 
broken. There are bounds to the 
duty of areal son to a real mother. 
I w*! not lose you, Angélique, if I 
lose everything for you. Ought 
not a man to leave both father and 
mother for his wife? And what 
would everything in the world be 
to me without you? And you 
Should not suffer. I would toil for 
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you—I am strong enough; 
let Earl’s Dene go to the devil.” 

This was not in itself particularly 
eloquent; but if he could only 
have managed to speak in the same 
manner and ‘with the same energy 
to the electors of Denethorp, Prescot 
and Warden would have gained but 
few laurels. 

‘But Miss Clare will not ob- 
ject,” he went on, after a short 
pause. “I must know her better 
than you can. She will love you, 
when she knows you, nearly as 
much as I do. She would not be 
able to help it, Angélique. But do 
not let us talk of that—I know I 
am not worthy to look at one like 
you; but Ido love you more than 
anybody else ever can, and I will 
try all I can to make you happy— 
to make you like me. And don't 
think of me as if the world mat- 
tered a straw tome. I hate it all. 
I only wish I were as poor as a 
rat,” 

““But indeed—indeed I ought 
not.” 

‘Ought not to like me?” 

“No, indeed; how can one help 
what one feels? But——” 

“Then you can, you do, love 
me Angélique ?” 

“Oh, I ought not, indeed—but 
what can I say ?” 

And so, instead of saying any- 
thing, she allowed her lover to 
place his arm around her, and once 
more to draw his own conclusion. 

This was one great point gained; 
but it was not everything. In spite 
of his boasted knowledge of his 
aunt’s character, she had, or thought 
she had, a much better comprehen- 
sion of it, even although his was 
derived from long intimacy, and 
hers from hearsay and guesswork. 
She also thought it just as likely 
as not that Hugh, in his joy and 
confidence, and as a matter of duty, 
would go straight to his aunt 
at once, and let her know of 
the important step he had just 
taken; and this would not suit her 
at all. She did not wish even her 
uncle or her cousin to know any- 
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thing of the matter except at her 
own time and in her own way. 

Beginning with the less import- 
ant point of the two,— 

“Dear Hugh,” she said, “I am 
so confused with all this that I do 
not know what I am doing or what 
I am saying. Marie will be coming 
in soon—don’t let her know any- 
thing; I will tell her myself when 
I am more quiet. So you really 
think that Miss Clare will not 
mind? I should be so unhappy if 
I thought she would. I could not 
bear to think that I was the cause 
ef your quarrelling with your best 
friend.” 

“Why, dearest,” Hugh was be- 
ginning when Marie came in, car- 
rying a note in her hand. 

Angélique was vexed and looked 
it, but recovered herself quickly, 
after a warning look at Hugh. 

“Ah, Miss Marie,” said the lat- 
ter, who was not able to com- 
pose himself quite so suddenly, 
“T was afraid I should not have 


seen you this morning. And, as 


it is, I shall have to make the 
same speech serve for good-morn- 
ing and good-bye.” He looked 
at his watch. “By Jove! I really 
must be off. I ought to have met 
White an hour ago. I suppose it’s 
too late now, though, but I must 
try.” 

“If it is really too late you had 
better stay,” said Marie. ‘But 
perhaps you will learn from this,” 
and she gave him the note. “It 
has just come from Mr. White’s for 
you. I suppose they knew you 
were here.” 


“Dear Lester,” he read,—“* Come 
over to White’s office at once, if 
you can. We have been waiting for 
you an hour, and I have just heard 
where you are; and—you will, 
I am sure, excuse advice given in 
your interest—I think you had bet- 
ter not make quite so many visits 
at the Leforts just at present. You 
know how absurdly people here will 
talk. I write this in case you can- 
not come over now, for I have to 
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leave the town for a day or two.— 
Yours most truly, M. W.” 


Here was an opportunity for 
him to begin flying in thé face of 
the world! But the childish thought 
was but momentary, and he took 
his leave at once, to Angélique’s 
extreme annoyance. She had but 
half done her work after all. She 
dreaded a premature explosion of 
her mine, for she had the very 
smallest opinion of her lover’s dis- 
cretion. 

By the time that the latter 
reached the office of White & Son, 
Warden had left it; and as the 
lawyer was for the moment en- 
gaged, Mr. Brown, as a polite atten- 
tion, placed in his hands a bundle 
of the last election squibs, printed 
on orange-coloured paper, to amuse 
him while he waited. 

Most of them were silly enough ; 
but there was one that was by no 
means silly, whatever else it was. 

It was a copy of verses directed 
against Mark Warden, and about 
the grossest thing of the kind 
that Hugh had ever seen; indeed 
it was wonderful how the satir- 
ist had been so ingenious as to 
find so many holes in the coat 
of one whose life had appar- 
ently been so immaculate, and 
to discover so many foibles in a 
character that was so unusually 
exempt from them. But his very 
strength and consistency were so 
treated as to appear in the guise of 
weaknesses; his very youth was 
turned into a stumbling-block, and 
his talent into an offence. He was 
made to look like a selfish hypo- 
crite, cold-hearted and cold-minded, 
seeking only his own ends, and 
without any better end than the 
most sordid sort of success. But 
this is to say little, for in satire 
form and manner are everything. 
The whole thing was done with the 
hand of a master, and was crowded 
with cruel wit and savage humour. 
Thé blows were dealt unsparingly, 
and every point was made to tell. 
It was evident that the enemy, if 
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they had been rivalled in eloquence, 
had determined not to be outdone 
with the pen, and that they had 
got hold of a man of nothing short 
of genius to write their lampoons. 
Moreover, the wit and the humour 
were by no means too subtle to be 
appreciated by the coarsest and 
most stupid of readers. It was as 
though the ghost of Swift himself 
had suddenly taken an interest in 
the Denethorp election, and had 
changed its politics. But the 
strangest thing about it was, that 
it was evidently written by some 
one who had a more intimate 
knowledge of Warden than any one 
at Denethorp—by one to whom his 
college career was as familiar as his 
part in the election. The allusions 
to it were horribly distorted, but 
they were perfectly open to the eyes 
of any one who had been contem- 
porary with him at Cambridge. 

Its abominable coarseness is a 
bar to the appearance of even an 
extract from it here. Indeed coarse- 
ness is a very mild term to apply 
to either its matter or its style. 

““What in the name of everything 
detestable is this?” asked Hugh, 
as Mr. White entered. 

“Ah, you've read that, have 
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you? I wish you could spot the 
author. He seems to be a Cam- 
bridge man.” 

“T hope not, for the sake of the 
University; and I certainly know 
of no one who could or would have 
written such a thing. Has Warden 
seen it?” 

“JT wish you did know him, 
though,” answered the agent. “It 
is damned clever—devilish clever. 
We would try the same shop.” 

“T beg you will not think of any 
such thing.” 

“T don’t know, Mr. Lester. It 
seems to me—if you'll excuse me 
for saying so—that you have left us 
pretty much of late to ourselves. 
Now, if you leave the battle to us 
altogether, as you seem rather in- 
clined to do, you must let us fight 
it in our own way. And this thing 
here is not a bad style of way, J 
think—and Warden thinks so too.” 

‘So Warden is going to be away! 
Is it about our business ?” 

‘“‘T don’t know, Mr. Lester, and I 
didn’t ask him,” said the attorney, 
taking a pinch of snuff. “Sir, that 
friend of yours will be Lord Chan- 
cellor! He’s a practical man, sir— 
and that’s worth all your law ten 
times told.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


If Denethorp is a difficult place 
to arrive at, it is a still more diffi- 
cult place to leave. Nevertheless 
it must be left at last, if only for a 
time. 

The night of the day on which 
Hugh Lester had committed him- 
self to his Armida was fine and 
warm, not only at Denethorp, but 
in London also. It was fine even 
in Fleet Street, and fine even in 
that thoroughfare which runs at 
the back of Farringdon Market and 
joins Fleet Street with Holborn. 

And it had need to be fine: in 
that narrow, crooked, evil-looking 
lane which, at all events in those 
days, knew no light save of the 
moon and stars; and they had 


barely room to shine. And yet 
there were, once upon a time, people 
who looked upon that dark and dis- 
reputable passage as the political 
centre of the world—as an institu- 
tion to which Westminster itself 
had to yield the palm of influence. 
Nor were there wanting distin- 
guished and even great men, who 
increased their own influence by 
countenancing the notion. 

The institution upon which its 
reputation in this respect was 
founded was a public-house with 
a large room at the back of it, 
which was nightly filled to over- 
flowing. 

Now on this particular evening 
the attendance was even more than 
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usually large, although not more 
than usually distinguished: The 
dense clouds of rank smoke issuing 
from a quarter of a mile of clay, 
and mingled with the steam that 
arose from a barrel and a half of 
hot liquor, were not out of keeping 
with the style of the politicians who 
emitted the one and absorbed the 
other. There were tailors and cob- 
blers from the north and from the 
east, brokers from Bell Yard, Irish 
students from Gray’s Inn, some 
seedy-looking barristers from the 
Temple, bagmen from the City, 
medical men from nowhere in par- 
ticular, and scribblers from, say, 
Grub Street, thinking themselves 
in all honesty to be Grattans and 
Burkes at the very least. Mingled 
with these were one or two persons 
who had made an excursion to the 
place, either out of curiosity or for 
some other special reason; and the 
inevitable one or two, seen in every 
public place in London, who have 
blundered in by mistake, and who 
never know either where they are 
or what they are doing. But the 
general tone of the assemblage was 
that of habitués. 

It is, however, not with one of 
the habitués that we have now to 
do; for, among the strangers, sit- 
ting in a quiet corner and watching 
the proceedings with interest, was 
Mark Warden. 

The subject of the debate was of 
course political; and much was 
said in the course of it, about the 
Westminster election, with which 
all men’s minds were then full. Sir 
Francis Burdett seemed to be the 
hero of the evening; and if one or 
two of his Majesty’s Ministers 
could have heard half the epithets 
that were heaped upon their names 
whenever they were mentioned, 
they must either have been utterly 
overwhelmed on the spot, or have 
been rendered callous to abuse for 
ever. 

It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that the speaking consisted of 
nothing but abuse. On the con- 
trary, Warden was surprised to hear 
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many pieces of real, though turgid, 
eloquence, especially on the part of 
the Irish element, and not a little 
good sense, put with practised skill. 
It was not, indeed, a highly intel- 
lectual or cultivated assembly, but 
it was neither an ignorant nor a stu- 
pid one; and the forms of debate 
were observed with a strictness and 
fairness that went far to compen- 
sate for much want of courtesy. 

At last, however, there was a 
short pause in the proceedings, of 
which advantage was taken by a 
man who sat at the far end of the 
room to rise upon his legs quickly 
but a little unsteadily, He was 
a big, burly fellow, with a heavy 
face, which, however, in spite of its 
far too plainly showing the signs of 
coarse self-indulgence, was neither 
without some pretension to good 
looks, nor, in spite of the apparent 
contradiction in terms, without 
some degree of refinement. His 
clothes were shabby in the extreme, . 
and negligently put on—his linen 
was dingy and crumpledhe looked 
as though he were unfamiliar with 
the very idea of soap, and as though 
he used the bluntest of razors, and 
that but seldom; while his thick, 
bushy head of hair was all rough 
and tumbled about as though, if he 
did condescend to keep a razor, he 
disdained even to borrow a comb. 
He was probably young in years, 
but it was difficult to say. 

' He was evidently well known 
there, for his rising was greeted 
with much hammering of glasses 
upon the tables. Meanwhile he 
only stood swaying himself clum- 
sily about, and he continued to do 
so for a full minute after the ap- 
plause had come to an end: but 
the company showed no sign of 
impatience, and at last he began to 
speak. 

His first words were so thickly 
spoken as to be inaudible, and a 
murmur of disappointment ran 
round the room. 

‘Sure and he’s waited too lete, 
inthoirely,” said one who sat next 
to Warden. 
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‘But it’s just too airly,” said an- 
other. ‘The laddie’s nae gude till 
he’s fou.” 

“And do you call him sober 
now?” asked Warden. 

“That just depends upon a’ the 
ceerrcoomstaunces,” his neighbour 
answered, guardedly. 

But by this time the orator had 
found both his legs and his voice— 
a big, resonant chest-voice that left 
his large mouth without a taint of 
thickness or huskiness, and filled 
the whole place with its sound. 

“Now we shall catch it ’ot and 
strong!” exclaimed another of 
Warden’s neighbours, rubbing his 
hands with delight. 

And, sure enough, they did. 
After a few words to say that he 
was going to support the popular 
side, he set himself to work to 
destroy all the arguments that had 
been urged in its favour, and to 
ridicule all who had used them. 
Then he told the house that it was 
to be supported on entirely other 
grounds; and, with extreme in- 
genuity, so twisted and distorted 
his opponents’ arguments as to 
make them seem to be his own. 
He appeared to revel in paradox, 
and in ridicule of everybody and 
everything. It was not a speech 
to convince, but it was really great 
art in its way, and, indeed, was not 
intended to convince. He was often 
interrupted, but woe be to those 
who interrupted him! for all that 
they got for their pains were per- 
sonalities, from which they would 
rather have escaped free. To judge 
from the difficulty that he found 
in starting, he had evidently been 
drinking more than enough; but 
yet he had all the speeches of the 
speakers who had preceded him at 
his fingers’ ends,—and not only their 
arguments, but their very words— 
and not only their very words, but 
their very tones. His own speech 
was not a magnificent specimen of 
real argument, but it was really a 
magnificent specimen of sophistry, 
of humour, and of sarcasm—even 
of eloquence; for he not seldom 


soared into true eloquence, especi- 
ally towards the close. At the same 
time it must be said that, while but 
few of the speeches of the evening 
had been distinguished by refine- 
ment of style, his was full of points 
and allusions that render any re- 
port of it out of the question, and 
which were received with that sort 
of laughter with which such an 
audience receives what even such 
an audience is half ashamed to 
hear. 

When he sat down he had suc- 
ceeded in insulting alike both 
friends and foes; and yet he was 
applauded by foes and friends alike 
with something more than the 
knocking of tumblers. Everybody 
had been made angry, and yet 
everybody was delighted that every- 
body else had been put down. 

“There, mee jools—that’s the 
thrue forrum, bedad, anyhow!” 
said the first of Warden’s neigh- 
bours. 

“It’s vara weel—vara weel in- 
deed,” said the second. 

“T sed as you'd get it’ot!” said 
the Cockney, whose anticipation 
had been amply realised. 

“Ts he often here?” asked War- 
den. 

“Yell nocht have hurrud um 
till noo?” was the Scot’s idea of 
an answer—question for question. 

Warden glanced at his watch. 
‘“‘ Good-night, I must be going,” he 
said to his neighbours generally; 
and then, having paid for what he 
had taken for the good of the house, 
picked his way among the tables to 


where the late orator was sitting in . 


majestic repose. 

“Barton!” he said. 

‘“* And who the devil ” was the 
other’s polite answer, as he swung 
round brusquely. 

“Don’t you remember me? War- 
den of St. Margaret’s.” 

“Warden of Mag’s! By God! so 
you are. What’ll you drink?” 

‘* Nothing for me. I only came 
to see you.” 

“Well hereI am. Fire away.” 

“This is a queer place, isn’t it? 
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I have never seen the sort of thing 
before, so, having nothing else to 
do to-night, I thought [d look in. 
And I have certainly been reward- 
ed. I didn’t know you were a 
second Demosthenes.” 

“Waiter !—another! No—two 
others: one for this gentleman.” 

“No—nothing more for me. I 
suppose this is all pretty well over? 
At least I don’t care to stay. What 
are you going to do?” 

“ What —am—I—going—to do? 
How the devil should J know ?” 

“Then, if you don’t know, come 
and have some supper with me. 
I'm at the as 

Barton got up at once. “I’m 
your man,” he said. ‘ Have some 
bones, and a bottle of port. We'll 
be Titans, and Port shall be our 
Pelion.” And so, taking Warden’s 
arm to steady himself, he half 
walked, half lurched, into the open 
air. He had not been asked for 
his reckoning; probably the land- 
lord considered his company too 


valuable to run the risk of losing 
it. 

It will probably have been con- 
jectured that Warden’s presence in 
Shoe Lane was not quite so acci- 


dental as it professed to be. He 
was not likely to have come from 
Denethorp to London just now for 
nothing. But, however this may 
be, he showed himself sufficiently 
hospitably disposed now that ‘he 
was at his journey’s end; for his 
companion and himself cannot very 
well be accounted congenial spirits. 

Nor did his offer of hospitality 
appear to be unappreciated. Bar- 
ton, as soon as the first effects of 
the open air had passed away, 
stalked, not staggered, along in a 
state of high good-humour, making 
the now half-empty streets ring with 
his heavy tread, his loud voice, and 
his still louder laugh. It is true 
that he talked rather to himself 
than to his companion, and without 
much heeding whether he was 
listened to or not: but still he was 
genial after a fashion. 

So they proceeded for some dis- 
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tance, arm in arm, when Warden 
stopped suddenly. 

“Look there, Barton,” he ex- 
claimed ; “ what is that?” 

Barton placed his hand over his 
eyes, and looked towards the part 
of the sky to which the other had 
pointed. 

“That? That is a fire,” he an- 
swered. ‘Let’s see it,” and he 
hurried Warden along in the direc- 
tion of the centre of the glow. 
Very soon they met with others 
hurrying in the same direction; 
and, before long, guided by the in- 
fallible instinct in such matters that 
belongs to a crowd, they found 
themselves in front of the 
Theatre. 

Any one who, like Barton, had 
hurried there in order to witness 
a gréat spectacle, certainly found 
himself fully gratified. Over the 
whole block of buildings of which 
the theatre formed a part, soared 
up high into the air, even as it 
seemed to the sky itself, a vast un- 
broken sheet of flame that looked 
like a mirror of fire. The colour of 
the night, which was still fine and 
clear, was changed altogether from 
that produced by the mixture of 
white moonlight and the natural 
blackness of the streets into a uni- 
form duil redness, far more unbear- 
able to the sight than the direct 
blaze of such sunlight as those 
gloomy streets ever experienced 
even on a summer day. It was, in 
a word, one of those great fires 
which are the grandest sights of 
great cities; which alone afford to 
their inhabitants any idea of the 
sublimity of nature when her 
strength is for once set free from 
the weight of bricks with which they 
have crushed her down. In this case 
the complete triumph of the flames 
had been the work of a few minutes 
only. The crowd that had hur- 
riedly surrounded the doomed 
building could do nothing in the 
face of such a wall of heat and 
light—nothing but passively con- 
template it with a sort of desperate 
admiration. 
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Barton in his excitement pressed 
close to the scene, dragging Warden 
with him. The avenue by which 
they approached the blaze was a 
narrow street which lay along that 
side of the house ih which were the 
entrances to the gallery and stage. 
As on this side there were no win- 
dows through which any of the 
flames within might escape, so the 
effect which met their eyes was 
made up of a dense blackness sur- 
mounted by fire, in strong contrast 
with the red glow of the sky and of 
the opposite houses. The danger in 
case the wall should fall outwardly 
was great; and this, probably, accor- 
ding to the nature of crowds in gen- 
eral, was the reason why it was pre- 
cisely here that the throng was 
thickest. The broad shoulders of 
Barton, and his complete careless- 
ness about the shoulders of others, 
as well as for the abuse with which 
he was frequently assailed, but 
which he was well able to pay back 
in kind, soon forced a passage for 
himself and for his companion ; and 
there they stood for some minutes 
sharing in the dead silence around 
them, which was only broken by the 
hissing of the flame, and by occa- 
sional ejaculations of delight when- 
ever the glow made a sudden leap 
upward. Fortunately the delight 
of the bystanders was prevented 
from being entirely complete by 
their disappointing knowledge that 
the house had been empty for some 
hours, and that consequently the 
lust of horror, which is one of the 
chief attributes of a crowd under 
such circumstances, was doomed to 
be ungratified. 

Presently, however, it seemed as 
though Fate was for once about to 
bestow more than it had promised, 
and to provide a real tragedy after 
the spectacle. 

Though no human lives were 
in immediate danger, the burning 
house, nevertheless, contained what 
was worth the while of many to 
risk life itself to save. Close by 
the stage-door, opposite to which 
Barton and his friend were stand- 


ing, had gradually gathered togeth- 
er, among others immediately con. 
nected with the theatre, a group 
composed of some of the unfor. 
tunate members of the orches 
whose only means of livelihood 
were being consumed almost be- 
fore their eyes. For one with the 
income of ‘a fiddler or trumpeter to 
lose his instrument is much the 
same, in its consequences to him, as 
to lose his very hands—it means 
at least temporary ruin, and pro- 
bably something worse than rui 
to himself and to those who are 
dependent upon him. But still, 
what was to be done! Who would 
be so rash as to plunge into that 
Phlegethon ? 

Suddenly Barton felt himself, in 
spite of his shoulders, thrust aside; 
and turning round, saw a young 
man who, like himself, had contriv- 
ed to reach the front, but, to judge 
from his appearance and figure, less 
by dint of strength than by force of 
energy and activity. 

The new-comer, having reached 
the door, mounted upon one of the 
steps outside it, and then faced 
round quickly. 

‘*Gentlemen !” he said, in a most 
un-English accent, but in a clear 
and ringing voice, “we lose the 
time. It has there not more than 
five minutes that the theatre burns 
itself; and it is possible that our 
instruments are not yet hurt. In 
five minutes one shall have them— 
me, at the least, I shall have the 
mine. Suivez-moi/” 

And so, with the air of a captain 
calling upon his company to follow 
him into the breach, he ran straight 
through the stage-door. 

Such an example is notoriously 
contagious; and there were not 
more than one or two of his com- 
rades that did not follow—possibly 
their instruments were safe at home. 
There were even one or two volun- 
teers, amongst whom Barton was 
conspicuous. He had come for the 
whole spectacle; and he was appa- 
rently not one whom any instinct 
of self-preservation would restrain 
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from seeing all of it that there was 
to be seen. 

But there was also one who 
without having anything at stake 
and without being a volunteer, also 
accompanied the charge. Mark War- 
den, grasped by Barton and pushed 
from behind, had to enter the nar- 
row and intricate passages of the 
house whether he would or no. 
And though he did not feel fear, 
he would certainly have preferred 
to be left outside. He would 
scarcely have cared to risk life for 
life; and much less did he care to 
risk it to satisfy unproductive curi- 
osity, or to save somebody else’s 
violin. 

Not sharing, therefore, in the 
eagerness with which the rest ran 
forward, but rather drawing him- 
self backwards from them as well 
as he could, he before long found 
himself alone in a labyrinth; nor, 
so sudden and rapid had been the 
process of his arrival there, was he 
able to regain the outer air without 
aguide. So he made up his mind, 
as the wisest thing he could do, to 
wait there quietly till the others 
returned, seeing that, if he tried to 
extricate himself, he would proba- 
bly only succeed in making matters 
still worse. 

How long he waited there he did 
not know, but certainly a much 
shorter time than it seemed. But 
all of a sudden he became terribly 
aware that the passage in which he 
stood was beginning to fill rapidly 
with smoke ; and he heard, instead 
of the returning feet of his com- 
panions, an ill-omened roar of 
voices outside. 

In another moment his ears heard 
a worse sound still, and that not 
outside, but close at hand. It was 
as though the whole building had 
given an audible shudder, which 
passed through himself also. Lift- 
ing his eyes, he saw a fearful sign 
of doom indeed. The ceiling was 
cracking in long lines above him, 
through which rained a shower of 
sparks ; and a tongue of fire, which 
at every beat of his pulse grew 


longer and wider, had licked its 
way through the cornice, and was 
writhing on and on towards him 
through the air. 

The roaring of flame, the falling 
of beams, were now the only sounds 
he heard. The whole world seemed 
to have suddenly faded away, and 
to have left him alone with instant 
death. 

Who may describe the terror, 
the despair, of a moment when 
a lifetime of horror seems crushed 
into the space of the falling of 
a single grain of sand? It was 
not even as though a struggle for 
life was still possible. With his 
energy unimpaired he could do 
nothing but wait for the end, and 
pray that it might be soon. 

And yet he did not lose his pre- 
sence of mind. But that only made 
his utter powerlessness all the more 
terrible to bear. The most abject 
terror is nothing to what he has to 
undergo who retains his senses and 
his strength only to find in’ them 
additional instruments of torture. 

Meanwhile the orchestra had been 
reached; those who could find them 
were already hurrying away with 
their instruments by another en- 
trance—for the passage leading to 
the stage-door was no longer prac- 
ticable—and in another instant the 
hand of the young musician who 
had led the way would have grasp- 
ed the instrument for whose sake 
he had entered the house of fire, 
when Barton, who was close to him, 
suddenly exclaimed, 

“Good God! where is Warden?” 

He heard the exclamation, and 
turned. A word or two, rapidly 
uttered, passed between him and 
Barton; and then at once, forget- 
ting his violin, and in spite of the 
suffocating smoke-clouds that were 
thick enough almost to destroy with- 
out the aid of flame, he dashed back 
through the perilous entrance from 
which his companions were now 
flying in confusion. Barton would 
have followed; but no sooner did 
he attempt to do so than his pas- 
sage was barred by the sudden de- 
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scent of a burning beam, so that he 
had perforce to make the best of his 
way out with the rest. 

Warden had just given himself 
up for lost. His lungs were already 
more full of smoke than of air, and 
he could already feel upon his face 
the hot breath that glowed from the 
fiery tongue that had now come so 
near as almost to have broadened 
into a sheet of flame, when, borne 
in, as it seemed to him, upon a blaz- 
ing cloud, stood before him the 
figure of the young musician. 

** Quick!” cried out the latter in 
French “quick—in another mo- 
ment a 

Unaware of the risk that had 
been run by a stranger for his sake, 
thinking only, if he could be said 
to think at all, that it was to save 
himself that his guide had returned, 
Warden followed him into the 
street. 

It was indeed only a moment 
that had lain between them both 
and certain death. There was 
barely time for them to regain the 
outside of the house, when a crash, 
followed by a sympathetic cry from 
the crowd, told that the heavy roof 
had fallen in, and that all was over. 

Then rode up a troop of the Life- 
Guards; but, except for their ad- 
ding to the effect of the scene by 
reflecting the red and white light 
of the flame from their helmets 
and cuirasses, they might just as 
well, for any good they found 
themselves able to do, have re- 
mained quietly in their barracks. 
Foot-Guards also, and volunteers 
in uniform, also mixed with the 
crowd; and, all too late, and yet 
as quickly as had been possible, 
came the galloping of fire-engines 
from all directions—just in time 
for their drivers to see and hear 
the terrible crash that told of the 
fall of the outer walls themselves. 
Then the flames, after a last leap 
upward, suddenly sank down into 
the crater thus formed, and the 
tragedy was wholly at an end. 

For although not a single life 
had been lost, even by the falling 
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of a brick or of a beam, it wag 
neverthless a real tragedy that had 
just been played; for the sudden 
destruction of a great theatre means 
worse than death to hundreds, 
While the members of the com- 
pany who happened to be present 
became able to think of their 
losses, the pickpockets of their 
gains, the respectable spectators of 
going home, and the rabble of 
beer, the carpenters who had lost 
their tools and the musicians who 
had lost their instruments of sui- 
cide. 

“T wouldn’t have lost that sight 
for a thousand pounds,” said Bar. 
ton, turning carelessly to the young 
musician who happened to be stand- 
ing just behind him. ‘“ Damned 
lucky, though, that the walls fell 
in instead of out. It was within 


the turning of a brick that some of 
us never saw a theatre again, out- 
Sie me, non 8é, 8er- 


side or in. 
vavit.” 

On hearing himself addressed, 
the other started as from a dream, 

“You call it lucky!” he ex- 
claimed, in a tone of scorn that 
was as un-English as his accent. 

Barton first stared, and then 
laughed good-humouredly. “ Did 
you want a brick on your head, 
then? I didn’t—at least not be- 
fore supper. After that, _ per- 
haps——” 

‘“* Monsieur ?” 

“Ah, vou ate oon frongeais? je 
asked —demandais vou si vous 
wanted, you know, oon brick soor 
voter tate?” 

*“* As well there as on——’ 

** As on what?” 

“As on that—as on my violin.” 

“You belong to the orchestra, 
then ?” 

‘*T did, I suppose.” 

“Poor devil! then I’m damned 
sorry for you.” He was perfectly 
sober now, and yet he spoke lightly. 
Nevertheless, as he spoke he thrust 
his hand into his breeches’ pocket. 
But it came out empty. 

“Curse it!” he exclaimed, “ not 
a farthing. Why, I had ever so 
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many shillings this morning—four, 
at least. I say, Warden—do you 
carry a purse? Just lend me some- 
thing or other.” 

Warden, who had now fairly re- 
covered his composure, but was still 
ignorant of his obligations to his 
preserver from death, slowly drew 
out his purse and handed it to 
Barton, who held it out, without 
looking to see what it contained, to 
the unfortunate musician. ‘ Never 
mind the fiddle,” he said; ‘one’s 
as good as another, I suppose.” 

But he to whom it was offered 
drew back, placed his hands behind 
his back, and bowed. 

“Je suis gentilhomme,” he said, 
with some dignity. 

“A gentleman are you? Then 
go and be damned for one,” shouted 
Barton; and, taking Warden’s arm, 
stalked off again. 

“That burnt-out son of a fiddle 
calling himself a gentleman!” he 
said, as they continued their pro- 
gress. ‘‘Why, I shall be calling 
myself one next—or even you, 
Warden.” 

His companion swallowed the 
impertinence silently, although he 
did not like it by any means. He 
also did not choose to notice that 
Barton had forgotten to return the 
purse. 

They soon arrived at the hotel, 
which was not far from the scene 
of the fire; and the bones having 
been made bare and the port re- 
newed, the latter recovered his 
temper. 

“Barton,” said Warden, after a 
short time, and without having 
made any allusion to their adven- 
ture, “I always knew you were 
the best of us all, and that those 
blockheads of dons didn’t know 
a good man when they’d got 
him. But I had no idea you could 
do what you have been doing 
lately.” 

“Pooh! 


must get one’s 
liquor somewhere.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that—I mean 
something still better.” 

“ And what’s that?” 


one 
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“Tt is really the best thing of 
the kind I ever saw—as good in its 
way as your trochaics on the Proc- 
tors. They were superb; I know 
them by heart still; but, I almost 
think this beats them. I wish you 
had done it in Greek, though,” he 
added with a smile, as he handed 
him a copy of the famous squib. 

Barton took it, looked at it with 
one eye, seemed puzzled for a min- 
ute, and then exploded into a roar 
of laughter, which he did not at- 
tempt to check. 

“Oh, this?” he said at last. 
“I’m glad you like it, though! I 
was afraid it wasn’t strong enough.” 

“It’s quite strong enough, I as- 
sure you.” 

‘*Ha—ha—ha! Do you want it 
made stronger? I'll just add a line 
or two now, if you like. I feel in 
the humour. Look here 4 

“Are you turned so venomous a 
radical, Barton ?” 

“IT? Damme, no. What do I 
care for your politics and stuff? 
Tom Prescot’s a devilish good fel- 
low—ten times what you are, War- 
den: but [d write like a Tory for 
sixpence.” 

“No, no, Barton, that won’t do. 
A man can’t do a thing like that 
twice in his life.” 

“‘T bet you I could, though.” 

“T would take your wager, if I 
were not sure you would lose.” 

“*Come—what will you bet I 
don’t do it?” 

“A thing as good as this on the 
other side? Against Prescot him- 
self ?” 

‘“* Against the devil, if you like.” 

““Well then, I lay you ten guin- 
eas to half-a-crown, you can’t write 
a squib on Prescot as good as this 
is.’ 

“Done! 
paper.” 

“But surely you won’t do it at 
once?” 

“Just the time. Can’t write in 
the morning—never could. Now 
or never. Damn it, though—just 
keep the ink-bottle steady. I must 
keep my finger on my left eyelid, I 


Waiter! Pen—ink— 
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see—capital plan when the letters 
get mixed up. Here goes.” 

Pressing two fingers over his 
left eye, and swaying and nodding 
over the table—for he had by 
this time drunk more than enough 
to render any ordinary man incap- 
able of doing anything—he dashed 
at the paper and wrote rapidly in a 
sprawling hand, laughing to him- 
self from time to time with enjoy- 
ment of his own work. At the end 
of an hour or rather more, during 
which he had consumed the whole 
of another bottle of port, the task 
was done. He threw himself back 
triumphantly in his chair, upsetting 
the ink-bottle in the process, hurled 
the pen to the other end of the 
room, and tossed the paper, all 
smeared and blotted, but not quite 
illegible, to Warden. “There you 
are,” he said. ‘ That’ll wash.” 

Warden read it over quietly ; and 
then, without a word, handed two 
bank-notes to the author, who 
pocketed them forthwith, and then 
called out— 

“Waiter! a bottle of brandy! 
and now we'll make a night of 
it.” 

Alas for Warden! Before long 
he began to think that he had fallen 
into the clutches of a demon—that 
he had raised a fiend from whom 
he should never be able to free 
himself. The hour was already 
very late; but many. other hours 
flew by, and still Barton sat there, 
drinking brandy, talking, quoting, 
spouting Greek, and boasting—all 
in a style which, though always 
coarse, was at first amusing and 
even witty, but very soon degener- 
ated into such sheer, unutterable 
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filth, devoid of either wit or hw 
mour, that even Warden, who wag 
not particular, and who was’ not 
listening to him for the first time, 
was amazed. At last, sleepy and 
weary as he was, and almost over. 
come by the reaction that had fol- 
lowed upon his escape from such 
extreme danger as that in which 
he had been placed so short a time 
since, the disgusting monotony of 
his guest’s talk became torture 
If the man would but get drunk 
enough to be put into a hack. 
ney-coach and sent away! Butno 
—the more he drank, the more 
he talked, the clearer grew his 
voice, and the steadier his hand, 
although, no doubt, he would have 
found it impossible to rise from 
his chair. Warden made as many 
hints as he could about his own 
fatigue; but he might as well have 
spoken to the bottle as to Barton; 
Nor did he dare to march off to 
bed, for fear of what might happen; 
for the waiters had retired long ago. 
Five o’clock struck, and there sat 
Barton: six o'clock, and he sat 
there still: seven o’clock, and the 
house was stirring; but he seemed 
more immovable than ever. At 
last, without remembering how, 
Warden dropped asleep in his chair 
from sheer exhaustion; and when 
again he woke, the first thing he 
saw was Barton, curled up upon 
the heart-rug, sleeping like a 
child. 

“There’s one comfort,” he 
thought to himself, rather revenge- 
fully, as he took his way wearily 
to the Denethorp coach: “the 
beast must be killing himself—and 
not by inches.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Everybody who is not of a purely 
lymphatic temperament must, dur- 
ing the course of the day, accumu- 
late a certain amount of ill-temper, 
which has to be let out somehow 
or other. On the whole, the most 
pleasant people to deal with are 


those who let it evaporate as ‘it 
comes, spreading it over every part 
of the day and over everybody with 
whom they come in contact—them- 
selves, their friends, and strangers 
impartially; for the result is that 
their ill-temper is dealt out in such 
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infinitesimal doses at a time as to 
annoy nobody very much. Others, 
in—and this is by no means a 
ba ! v—reserve theirs for some 
icular period of the twenty-four 
Te. such as breakfast - time or 


the hour before dinner, when no-. 


thing that any body says or does 
signifies anything to anybody But 
there are some—and, unfortunately, 
these form the majority—who re- 
serve theirs for particular people ; 
who are all that is delightful to the 
world at large, but who, at home, are 
bears or tigers. So common is this 
practice, that a person who is excep- 
tionally genial in society, is seldom 
one with whom it is altogether 
pleasant to live. Now, Angélique 
Lefort, like everybody else, had her 
annoyances, and, consequently, her 
passages of crossness; and as she 
was far too amiable a person to dis- 
play these to the world, she was 
forced to let herself out either ‘in 
solitude or among her slaves at 
home, when she happened to have 
them at hand. It is very doubtful 
if Hugh Lester would have con- 
tinued to be quite so much in love 
had he had the command of a magic 
mirror for the rest of that day. 
It was mainly with Marie that she 
was put out for having interrupted 
her téte-d-téte at so exactly the wrong 
moment; but it was not so much 
upon her cousin that the avenging 
cloud settled as upon the rest of 
the household. The children were 
snubbed to their hearts’ content, 
until Ernest settled down into sul- 
lenness and Fleurette into tears ; 
and even the mild old father of the 
family found his coffee bitter. But 
as everything that their divine 
Angélique said or did was always 
necessarily right, she was only 
petted and sympathised with all 
the more—silently, that is, for no 
one dared to say a word to her, 
except Ernest, who was not over- 
fond of his cousin, and who, in con- 
Sequence, got as severe a reproof 
from Marie as she was capable of 
bestowing. 

But, fortunately for her, the days 
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of magic mirrors had long gone by, 
so that Hugh went his way with no 
image of her in his mind save such 
as she had afforded him in person. 

After his interview with his 
agent was over, he went home to 
Earl’s Dene, and, as was his habit, 
reported to his aunt and her guest 
all that he had learned of the pro- 
gress of affairs in the town. But 
his heart was not in his story, for 
he had already obtained the triumph 
for which he cared the most. His 
real business now was to render to 
Miss Clare the explanation that 
was due to her as mistress of Earl’s 
Dean from her heir and adopted 
son, and which he felt ought not to 
be delayed. 

Nevertheless, manly as he was in 
all essential things, he could not 
but feel a little nervous about tell- 
ing the old lady that there was to 
be an heiress to Earl’s Dene as well 
as an heir—or, as he intended to 
put it to her, that she was to have 
a daughter as well as a son. He 
had all his life, like most of those 
about her, been a little afraid of 
her, in spite of his experience of 
her affection for him; and perhaps 
the enormity of proposing to marry 
Miss Raymond’s dependant seemed 
a little greater now, as a master of 
confession, than it did when he was 
actually urging his suit. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, 
however, according as it might 
have turned out, he could find no 
opportunity of telling her his story 
in the course of that evening: at 
least he thought he could find 
none, which is practically the same 
thing. While smoking his night- 
ly cigar, however, he made up 
his mind that, come what come 
might, he would tell it the next 
morning; and resolved, not out of 
deference to the advice of Mark 
Warden, but in order to compel 
himself to keep his resolution, that 
he would refrain from calling in 
Market Street until his story was 
told. 

Next morning, then, he rose with 
a full intention of doing what was 
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obviously right, and, when break- 
fast was over, was on the point of 
telling Miss Clare that he wished 
to speak with her, when she herself 
anticipated him by saying, when 
Miss Raymond had left the room, 

“Hugh, you know how I despise 
such things; but look at this that 
some man in the street was impu- 
dent enough to throw at me yes- 
terday.” And she gave him the 
crumpled piece of paper that she 
had kept in her pocket. 

He read the warning, and blushed 
to his hair. 

‘* What is this, aunt?” he asked, 
angrily. 

“ That is just what I wanted to 
ask you,” she answered. ‘ One 
knows what things people write 
and say at elections, but this is 
such an extraordinary thing to 
sa Rig 

‘“* And did any one dare ” 

“T told you. It was thrown 
into the very carriage — into my 
very lap. Really people here seem 
to have lost all respect, all decency. 
And yet this could not have been 
done without some meaning or 
other. I suppose they have got 
hold of some story of your meeting 
Miss Lefort in the lodge park when 
you first came down.” 

“No, aunt ; I do not think it is 
that.” 

“Just let me speak kindly to 
you, Hugh. It is not the first 
time that I shall have given you 
advice, nor, if you take it, will that 
be for the first time either. I am 
an old lady, you know, and may 
talk about such things; and, as 
you may have guessed, perhaps I 
have not always lived so much out 
of the world as I have since you 
have known me.” 

“My dear aunt, I——” 

“Listen to me first, please. I 
can make all manner of allowances. 
This Miss Lefort is, I hear, a re- 
spectable girl. Now——” 

“ But, aunt-—” 

“Wait, please. Now—you know 
what I mean—I should be very 
sorry indeed to think that you, 
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meaning no harm even, as I am 
sure you would not, had been put- 
ting any nonsensical ideas into the 
head of any young girl who is good 
and respectable. I do not ask you 
any questions——” 

‘“‘ But I assure you 4 

“But I do wish to ask you—and 
now, of all times—not, by any con- 
duct of yours, to give the people of 


_the town occasion to speak ill of 


Earl’s Dene, You are almost a 
Clare, you know, and should re 
member our motto. The Frencn 
have a saying which to my mind is 
a very noble one, when rightly used, 
that ‘ Noblesse oblige.” We, my 
dear Hugh, are in a position to set 
an example, not only of right con- 
duct, but of conduct that should be 
without a suspicion of wrong. We 
must give up our amusements for 
the sake of our duties. You un- 
derstand me, I know.” 

“ Quite, aunt ; but——” 

‘And just think for a moment. 
This girl is the sister of Miss Ray- 
mond’s companion Y 

*“* Cousin, aunt.” 

‘Well, almost the sister—of Miss 
Raymond’s servant, in fact. It can- 
not be decent that you should give 
people occasion to say that you are 
on too intimate terms with her, no 
matter how contemptible may be 
those who say it. Besides, it is 
not fair, no kind, to the girl her- 
self, to whom, in her position, cha- 
racter is everything ; and people 
can only couple your name with 
hers in one way.” 

4“ Aunt? 

“That is all I wanted to say to 
you. And now I will destroy this 
wretched scrawl. Are you going 
into the town to-day ?” 

Now was the time to make a 
clean breast of it—now, if ever. It 
need scarcely be said, however, 
that Hugh did not take advantage of 
it. 


In ‘effect, he found it impossible. 
It was not only that Miss Clare 
was always a difficult person to 
talk to when she had got some 
fixed notion into her head ; it was 
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not only that she had, so far as she 
had been able, trained him in habits 
of passive obedience from his earli- 
est boyhood. It was by no means 
these circumstances alone that scat- 
tered his resolutions of the night 
and of the morning. It was partly 
a higher feeling, partly a lower, 
than was founded upon any aspect 
of the relation in which he stood 
to his aunt that had closed his 
lips. 

M0 begin with the lower. He 
somehow could not help feeling 
a little conscience-stricken in the 
matter; and though a touch of 
conscience is by no means a proof 
that a man has done wrong, it is at 
any rate a proof of his not being 
satisfied that he has done right. 
Of course Miss Clare had obviously 
and utterly mistaken the true state 
of the case; she had mistaken, not 
only his intentions, but the very 
person towards whom they were 
directed. Now the mistake about 
the person was not, in itself, of 
very much consequence; but if 
she had so strongly objected to the 
mere suspicion of a flirtation with 
one of the two cousins, what 
would she have had to say to the 
idea of marriage with either of 
them ? 

Now there is a theory about més- 
alliances which accounts for a great 
many things. No man ever feels 
much offence at the idea of another 
man’s marrying beneath him; but 
when he hears of a lady running off 
with a groom, or being guilty of any 
similar escapade, he is both aston- 
ished and disgusted. In like man- 
ner, even as men are tolerant of 
each other’s condescensions, and 
intolerant of those of women, wo- 
men are not altogether intolerant 
of mésalliances on the part of their 
own sex, but bestow the weight of 
their disgust upon such social of- 
fences on the part of men, without 
considering the unfrequency of the 
one or the frequency of the other. 
In her young days, it may be re- 
membered, she had herself been 
just the person to marry beneath 


herself merely for the sake of doing 
something outré and heroic; but, 
full as she was of all manner of 
prejudices, the condescension of the 
heir of Earl’s Dene to a Miss Le- 
fort would have seemed the depth 
of degradation, whether he should 
condescend by way of marriage or 
no; and she had, in the course of - 
her conversation with him, showed 
what she thought about the matter 
as plainly as possible, though less 
perhaps by the mere words she 
used than by her manner of saying 
them. Of course, Hugh could not 
be expected to share her feelings 
in this matter, if only for the rea- 
son that she was a woman and he a 
man; yet still, although in addition 
to this he was full of youthful 
impulse and she already old, he 
deeply in love and she full of social 
pride, he could not help to some ex- 
tent feeling, though unconsciously, 
that he had, after all, been doing 
something that a lady would in- 
stinctively feel to be wrong; and, 
as a gentleman, he was touched in 
conscience accordingly, though it 
might be ever so little. 

But, as has been said, a higher 
sentiment had been also aiding 
to bring about his silence. He, 
too,’ fully admitted that mnoblesse 
oblige ; and he, too, believed in the 
Clares almost as much as Miss Clare 
herself could have desired. Not 
only so; not only did he accept the 
traditions of his family and of his 
class for gospel; but he was at 
heart a good fighter, although of 
late he had rather neglected the 
battle in which he was engaged. 
And now it ‘was certainly not the 
time for him to make his own af- 
fairs a stumbling-block in the way 
of the victory for which his friends 
were striving. What he had to do 
for the present was to fight for vic- 
tory, though but for their sakes, as 
though he still cared about it for his 
own. It was the country gentleman’s 
principle of conduct—to do what 
was right in his own county, from ~ 
repelling an invading army to sit- 
ting as a silent and superfluous 
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member of his Court of Quarter 
Sessions; and to consider every- 
thing to be of importance that con- 
cerns the spot of earth in which 
God has placed him. The true im- 
portance of the Denethorp election 
was no doubt very small indeed, 
but he never thought so; and the 
serious and earnest pride;of Miss 
Clare, though it did not affect his 
love for Angélique, yet made him 
remember that he had something 
to do, as he considered, for his 
country, and for the institutions in 
which he had been taught to be- 
lieve. Now it was obvious enough 
that, under the circumstances, a 
confession to Miss Clare on the spot 
would be worse than inopportune ; 
and so it was that a little want of 
readiness and self-confidence, some 
difficulty in explaining himself, a 
long habit of respect and obedience, 
and a great deal of honourable un- 
selfishness, all acting together at 
the same moment, caused him to 
hold his tongue. 

“Shall you then not be going 
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into the town?” repeated Miss 
Clare, seeing that he paused. 

‘“*No—I do not think I shall, - [ 
don’t see how I can be wanted to- 
day. By the way, how splendidly 
Warden is working for us! White 
is full of him.” 

‘So I hear; and, so I can see too, 
It is satisfactory in these days to 
see a young man of promise who 
does not think it fine to be a radi- 
cal.” She paused, and sighed, 
‘““What shall you do with yourself, 
then? Ride with Alice ?” 

But this Hugh could not do. He 
needed to be alone after his dis- 
comfiture ; he had to think how he 
should overcome his aunt’s preju- 
dices, and how he should act, when 
the election was over, if he should 
find them invincible. 

“No,” he said, “I have some- 
thing to attend to here. I don’t 
think T can.” 

And Miss Clare, as Alice returned 
to the room in her riding-habit, 
looked from one to the other, and 
sighed again. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The next morning Angélique rose 
with a heavy and anxious heart to 
hear, as she expected, of her lover’s 
quarrel with his aunt, which, from 
what she knew of their respective 
characters, she judged to be inevit- 
able. Et was not only that she 
feared the consequent failure. of 
her scheme; she feared also the 
loss of her situation with Miss Ray- 
mond—in short, that she would 
have grasped at a shadow only to 
lose the solid meat. But the morn- 
ing passed, and the afternoon, and 
still Hugh did not come. Had she 
been really in love with him, she 
could not have desired to see him 
more; and it was with a sinking 
of the heart that at last, towards 
evening, the servant put a note 
into her hand, directed in a hand- 
~ writing which she guessed to be that 
of Hugh. A groom from Earl’s 
Dene was waiting for an answer. 


‘‘A letter from Earl’s Dene?” 
asked Marie. 

“Only a note from Miss Ray- 
mond,” she answered; ‘I have a 
book of hers that she wants re- 
turned. I must go and look for it. 
I know I have it somewhere among 
my things.” 

As soon as she reached her own 
room she tore the note open with 
a trembling hand. 

** Dearest,” she read, ‘‘ I have not 
been able to speak to my aunt yet; 
nor, indeed, do I think I shall be 
able to till the election is over. 
She would be very excited to hear 
of it, so I had better wait till we 
have done with the contest. How 
I wish it was over, I need not say. 
I am longing to see you, and count- 
ing the hours till to-morrow, when I 
shall come to you whatever happens 
—before twelve if I can. I cannot 
believe in my happiness yet unless 
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I see you—it is all like a dream.— 
H. L.” 

She both smiled and sighed with 
relief, and forgot all her anxiety in 
a moment. 

“He is afraid of Miss Clare after 
all,” she thought to herself. ‘ He 
will never tell her now!” 

So she took a pencil and -scrib- 
bled her answer. 

“My dear Hugh,—How strange 
it seems to begin so!—I have no 
doubt you will do all for the best, 
and doubt not all will be well. I 
can wait—I have trusted you with 
too much not to trust you altogether 
now !—A. L. 

“Of course I will be in to-mor- 
row morning.” 

This she carried to the man with 
her own hands, and she spent all 
the rest of the evening in a state 
of temper as angelic as her name. 

“Did you find the book?” asked 
Marie. 


“No—I could not find it. I 


suppose Miss Raymond must have 
got it herself without knowing it.” 


But though her own placidity 
was restored, the rest of the Lefort 
family had by no means so much 
reason to be satisfied with the state 
of things. The teaching work of 
the old Frenchman had lain prin- 
cipally among the families of the 
mills—that is to say, of the oppo- 
sition; and, ever since the begin- 
ning of the contest, he had found 
himself—why, he could not. under- 
stand—looked upon coldly in all 
quarters. In many cases, even, 
his services were suddenly dis- 
pensed with. Now the number of 
French students was of course 
never too large in Denethorp; 
and though Monsieur Lefort en- 
joyed a monopoly of those that 
there were, a pupil more or less 
made a considerable difference to 
him. Even at the best of times he 
found it sufficiently difficult to get 
along respectably, and to pay his 
way. He was obliged to dress 
tolerably well; he had two young 
children to feed and educate and 
clothe: he had to support Marie, 
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who could not be spared from the 
household and the children to a 
farther extent than that of taking 
one or two very cheap pupils, whom 
she taught with Ernest and Fleur- 
ette; and the long illness of his 
wife had burdened him with man 
debts. Worst of all, he was far too 
mild and despondent a man to 
make a really good fight of it; and 
he was too blind to see what was 
going on even in his own family. 

Among other places where he 
taught was a boarding-school, which 
has been mentioned already, and 
was kept by a lady whose respecta- 
bility was of the extreme sort. It 
was patronised chiefly by the trades- 
people of Denethorp and Redches- 
ter, and was the French master’s 
best stronghold ; for to learn French 
was there de rigueur, as much even 
as to learn the use of the globes. On 
this day he had been there to give 
his lessons as usual; but instead 
of being allowed, as usual, to go 
straight to the schoolroom, he was 
asked to speak with Mrs. Price her- 
self in her room of state. Shé was 
a strong-minded person, rather of 
the dragon type, like so many 
school-mistresses of the old style; 
and she ruled her school as Miss 
Clare would have liked to rule 
Denethorp. Her notions of de- 
corum and propriety were terribly. 
strict; and, altogether, a private 
interview with her was rather a 
thing to be feared, not only by her 
pupils, but by her teachers also. 
But the age, ugliness, respectability, 
and meekness of Monsieur had won 
her heart; apd so she had gener- 
ally left him Pretty well alone. 

But now she was stiff, even for 
her. 

“Sit down, Mr. Lefort.” 

He bowed, and sat down. 

“T think, Mr. Lefort, you have 
now known me for some time?” 

“T have had that happiness, 
madame.” 

“Very well. 
school, too?” 

“T think so by this time, ma- 
dame.” 


And you know the 
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“And you are acquainted with 
the character it bears?” 

“That it is of the highest. Yes, 
madame.” 

“Character, Mr. Lefort, is every- 
thing.” 

“ Assuredly, madame.” 

“ And do you feel justified, Mr. 
Lefort, in coming here day after 
day and week after week to teach 
in a school whose character is such 
—is such—as you admit it to 
be?” . 

‘“* Madame ?” 

“T say do you feel justified, Mr. 
Lefort? That is the question.” 

“T do not understand, madame.” 

“T thought, Mr. Lefort, that you 
were a respectable man. In you I 
did not think myself deceived. But 
it is not that. I know what men 
are too well to be surprised at— 
at—anything. But you must be 
aware that as long as your family 
go on as they do, you are not a fit 
and proper person to be the in- 
structor of young ladies of respect- 
ability.” 

Mr. Lefort became stiff in his 
turn. “I must. beg you to explain 

ourself, madame. What have you 
eard of my family ?” 

“Oh, you ask, do you?” 

“ Certainly, I ask.” 

“ All the world knows it.” 

“And what does all the world 
know ?” 

“T blush for you, Mr. Lefort! I 
blush for your grey hairs!” 

“T am not conscious, madame, 
that I have any reason to blush for 
them.” 

“So much the worse—so much 
the worse, Mr. Leforta 

“But this must be some slander. 
I will ask you——” 

“Ask your daughter, sir—ask 
Miss Lefort, who is the talk of the 
whole town.” 

“ Mon Dieu! 





Marie— the best 


girl in the whole world? For 
shame, madame.” 
‘‘Yes, for shame, indeed! Ask 


her, as you pretend you do not 
know! And you will please to con- 
sider our engagement atanend. I 
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will pay you, of course, instead of 
the usual notice; and I owe you 
something besides, I believe. You 
will be good enough to let me haye 
the account at once.” 

‘“‘A gentleman does not pretend, 
madame. Yes, I will ask Marie— 
not you any more, who accuse her 
and will not say why; and I wi 
not take your money—no, not a 
penny—not even when you apolo- 
gise to her, as you will!” 

He had some blood left in his 
dried-up veins, after all; and he 
dashed out of the room as if he had 
been younger by thirty years, leay- 
ing Mrs. Price petrified and rather 
doubtful. 

No doubt he did well to be 
angry, though not from a practical 
point of view, seeing that he had 
already anticipated the money that 
he had so scornfully refused. But 
he changed his mind about men- 
tioning the matter to Marie; he 
could not: bring himself to dis- 
tress her, as indeed it seemed to 
insult her, by asking her what it all 
meant, and he had too much con- 
fidence in her to really suspect 
anything wrong. He would almost 
as soon have suspected Angélique 
herself. The calumny, whatever it 
might be, must, of course, be traced 
to its source at once, but not by 
means of her who was doubtless the 
most ignorant of its existence. He 
did not even speak of his dismissal 
when he got home, but only said 
that he should not be at the school 
as usual the following morning. 
Meanwhile he considered to whom 
he should apply for advice. 

One effect of his not going out 
the next day was that he spoiled 
the chance of anything like a téte-d- 
téte between his niece and Hugh, 
who came according to his promise. 
She just whispered to her lover that 
no one knew anything about their 
engagement as yet; a communica- 
tion at which, in truth, he was more 
surprised than disappointed. 

But he was fated to be still more 
surprised. He was about to leave, 
after a very short and unsatisfactory 
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visit, when Monsieur Lefort said to 


him, 

“Mr. Lester, should you think 
me very presuming if I ask your 
advice about something that con- 
cerns myself?” 

“Tf Ithought myself able to ad- 
vise you in anything es 

“Then would you let me walk 
with you a few steps in your own 
direction ?” 

“T shall be delighted to have 
your company. I amin no hurry.” 

As soon as they were in the street 
Monsieur Lefort told him of his 
interview with Mrs. Price. 

“T could not speak to her any 
more,” he said, when he had fini- 
shed his story, “‘and I could not 
distress Marie. What had I better 
do to find out what it means ?” 

Lester frowned angrily. “I am 
glad you did not mention it to Miss 
Lefort or to—to her cousin. I, too, 
have heard something of this. I 
am ashamed that the Denethorp 
people should be such idiots—for 
myself, I should not care a straw, 
but if you are to suffer it must be 
stopped at once. It is to injure me 
that these absurd stories are put 
about.” 

“You, Mr. Lester?” 

“Yes ; in my election.” 

“But how——” 

“T scarcely like to tell you, it 
seems so absurd. People pretend 
to have noticed that I am too much 
at your house.” 

“ Bh bien ! and what then?” 

“They join my name with that 
of Miss Lefort, your daughter, it 
seems ; and they have the pleasant 
and charitable idea about me that 
I can be after no good.” 

“Then, Mr. Lester, you should 
have done one of two things. You 
should have told me, or discon- 
tinued your visits. You should 
have remembered the value of a 
girl’s good name, when she has 
nothing else.” 

“Indeed you wrong me. How 
could I have done either, when it 
was only the day before yester- 
day that the report came to my 





own ears? And I have not been 
since.” 

“But you came to-day.” 

“Monsieur Lefort, let us under- 
stand each other. I did come to- 
day, but it was not to see your 
daughter.” 

“Was it then to tell me what 
you had heard?” 

“It was not.” 

“What was it for, then?” 

“‘It was to see your niece.” 

“What! Angélique?” 

“Yes. I love her.” 

“ Grand Dieu!” 

“And I would make her my 
wife.” 

Monsieur Lefort was so utterly 
taken aback that he could not: 
speak for many instants. At last 
he said, 

** And does she know it ?” 

“T have told her so, and she has 
given me hope.” 

“And when was this? How 
long has she known it ?” 

“She must have known it for 
long. But I did not tell her so 
till when I was last here.” 

“You have done wrong, Mr. Les- 
ter—very wrong.” 

“T hope not.” 

‘“You have done very wrong. [ 
know enough of English ways to 
know that.” 

“But I am my own master. I 
am serious in what I say. I mean 
rightly and honestly. In what 
have [ done wrong?” 

“That may all be very true. I 
do not doubt you mean well. But 
you should have thought a little of 
us, I think.” , 

“Oh, what matters the chatter! 
of a townful of malicious idiots?” 

“Nothing to you, perhaps. But 
to us it means ruin.” 

“But when she is my wife? 
What can harm you then?” 

“Tn a matter like this, Mr. Les- 
ter, you will pardon me for speak- 
ing of your own affairs. You have 
made them mine also. I presume 
that Miss Clare does not know of 
this intention on your part.” 

“ Not yet.” 
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“SolIthought. No. If you do 
not consider us, we must consider 
you. People would blame us with 
justice if we were the cause of 
your ruin.” 

“But if Angélique——” 

“Tf Angélique is the good and 
brave girl I take her for, she will 
see it in the same light that I see 
it. I will speak to her, and then 
she or I will write to you. In the 
meanwhile do me the favour of 
coming to see us no more. You 
cannot, with honour, condescend 
to us, nor we ascend to you. I[ 
daresay you will think I say hard 
things, but you will think better 
one day. And you must remember 
that I am old enough to be your 
father, and that I love Angélique 
as if I were hers.” 

“No; I cannot consent to that. 
I cannot give her up likethis. If 
she loves me——” 

“That can make no difference if 
she cannot be your wife.” 

“ But surely Angélique can judge 
for herself.” 

“No doubt. 


But surely you 
would not have her judge blindly.” 
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“But if has decided al- 


ready ?” 

“Mr. Lester, this argument will 
prove endless. As a gentleman, 
I trust you will not come to ug 
while, as you see, your visits are 
likely to do us a fatal injury. If 
you do, I shall be obliged to think 
of you badly, which I am far from 
doing now. And I should, in my 
own self-defence, feel it my du 
to communicate with Miss Clare, 
Just think—it is a question now 
neither of you nor of Angélique, 
but of Marie.” 

Lester did think, and then said, 
frankly, 

“JT will not give up Angélique, 
But I will give you my word not 
to call in Market Street until after 
the election is over, on condition 
that you will let me write once to 
Angélique to explain why. I might 
do so without your permission, I 
know; but I wish you to feel that 
you can trust me.” 

“And I do trust you. 
shall have an answer.” 

And so, upon this understanding, 
they parted, mutually dissatisfied. — 


she 


And you 


CHAPTER XIV. 


When Monsieur Lefort returned 
home after this conversation, he felt 
terribly fatigued. His life was one 
of chronic, monotonous trouble, 
and the excitement of the last four- 
and-twenty hours had been too 
much for him. Little used to the 
occurrence of anything unusual, he 
found himself both physically and 
mentally incapable of speaking 
either to Marie or to Angélique of 
what was upon his mind; and so 
he drank his coffee in silence, won- 
dering the while how long he should 
be able to afford himself his only 
luxury. Angélique was curious to 
know what had passed between 
her uncle and Hugh, but the silence 
of the former reassured her. After 
all, she had not much to fear from 
him—he was not Miss Clare. But 
still she liked things to go on with- 


out unpleasant scenes; and if she 
cared about anything, she cared for 
the good opinion of Marie. 

She was, however, to a certain 
extent enlightened as to the position 
of matters by a letter which she 
received from Hugh that very even- 
ing, and which her uncle handed 
to her in a deprecating sort of way. 
When she had read it, she saw clearly 
that her best course would be to 
trust to fortune, seeing that she had 
secured her fish, and that she could 
rely upon Miss Clare’s being kept 
in ignorance for the present. After 
all, if her uncle should make a fuss 
—and she had never yet known 
him do so about anything—she 
could manage him somehow; and 
from Marie she had nothing to fear 
but an “ Angélique /” 

And so the nomination of’ the 
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member for Denethorp was brought 
nearer by another day. Warden 
had returned from London, and 
had slept off his fatigue; and Marie 
had something else to think about 
than the humours of her cousin. 
And so, on the whole, Angélique 
had no very great cause to be dis- 
satisfied. Madam Clare could not 
live for ever, and then 

For his part, Hugh had, during 
the last day or two, been rather 
more attentive to his aunt’s guest 
than usual: not by any means of 
set purpose, or with any intention 
of throwing dust in the eyes of 
anybody, but simply because he 
somehow felt that he had not of 
late paid her as much attention as 
mere politeness required—perhaps 
to some extent also on the same 
principle that makes a schoolboy, 
who has been guilty of some great 
piece of mischief which he would 
rather not have found out, unnatu- 
rally well behaved in other respects. 
Not that Miss Raymond much cared. 


She liked him very much, but she 
was by no means perpetually think- 
ing of love and marriage. When 
she rode, she rode to ride, and not 


to flirt. The interest which she 
took in the election itself arose 
from her being readily interested 
in everything that went on about 
her, and from its interesting her 
friends, and not from any special 
cause connected with the candidate 
himself. Nevertheless, the dust 
did find its way into Miss Clare’s 
eyes all the same. 

But one day, on returning from 
a ride with Miss Raymond, which 
had been pleasant to her, and, in 
spite of his anxieties, not unplea- 
sant to her cavalier, the latter was 
told that a gentleman was waiting 
in the library to see him, whose 
card bore the name of Lieut. Moun- 
tain, R.N.—a name that he recog- 
nised as that of a retired naval 
officer who lived at Redchester, 
and amused the evening of his days 
with local politics and agitation. 

“T have the honour of address- 
ing Mr. Lester?” he asked, al- 
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though he knew Hugh by sight 
perfectly. 

“Pray sit down, Mr. Mountain.” 

“T call, sir, as the friend of Mr. 
Prescot.” 

“And may I ask what has ob- 
tained for me the honour of a com- 
munication from Mr. Prescot?” 

“T said as the friend—as the 


JSriend, sir—of Mr. Prescot, who is, 


sir, as you may be aware, the popu- 
lar candidate for the representation 
of this borough.” 

“T am certainly aware that he is 
a candidate, but whether he is the 
popular one——” 

‘“‘Mr. Prescot, sir, feels that he 
has cause to complain of your con- 
duct towards himself personally.” 

“T should be sorry to think that. 
He does not expect me to retire 
from the contest, I suppose? For, 
except by opposing him, I do not 
know what reason [ can have given 
him to complain.” 

“Sir, this is a most serious busi- 
ness, and I beg you will treat it 
seriously. Mr. Prescot feels that 
you, by yourself or by your agents, 
have acted towards him in a way 
not becoming in one gentleman to- 
wards another.” 

sc Sir ! ” 

“You will understand, sir, that 
I desire to proceed in this affair 
with all courtesy. Perhaps, sir, 
you may not—I say you may not 
—be aware that there has been 
published in this town an infamous 
libel.” 

“T am perfectly aware of that; 
but I should hardly have thought 
that Mr. Prescot would have charged 
me with attacking my own friends.” 

“Am I to understand, sir, that 
you deny all knowledge of what I 
allude to?” 

“You may understand that I 
don’t understand a word you say.” 

“T allude to this, sir.” And he 
produced a copy of Barton’s last 
performance, which had been flying 
about the town all day, but had 
not as yet found its way to Earl's 
Dene. 4 

Hugh read it. 
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‘And does Mr. Prescot mean to 
say that he can think me the author 
of a thing like this?” 

“Mr. Prescot, sir, has reason to 
believe that he knows who the 
author is, and he has excellent rea- 
’ gon to believe that you know who 
it is as well as he. And he thinks, 
sir, that it is an infamous publica- 
tion.” 

Hugh considered for a moment. 
“Could it be Warden himself?” 
he thought. It did not seem to be 
unlikely. But as he did not choose 
to guess, 

“Well, it has been published 
now,” he said, “and can’t be un- 
published again. What does Mr. 
Prescot expect me to do?” 

“He demands an _ immediate 
apology, sir, for this slanderous 
and unjustifiable attack.” 

“An apology? How can I apo- 
logise for what I know nothing 
about? I am sorry it appeared, of 
course; but really I think that he 
is the very last person who ought 


to complain of it.” 

“An apology, sir, and an im- 
mediate suppression.” 

“He must know, Mr. Mountain, 
and so must you, that suppression 


is impossible. And I have done 
nothing that will admit of an 
apology.” . 

“Then, sir, do I understand that 
you refuse to apologise?” 

“Most distinctly.” 

‘On your own responsibility ?” 

“On my own responsibility— 
whatever that may mean.” 

“Are you aware, sir, that in that 
case there can be but one termina- 
tion ?” 

“Tf Mr. Prescot thinks I have 
wronged him, of course I am ready 
to give him proper satisfaction.” 

“Perhaps, sir, you had better 
consult some friend. I shall re- 
main at the King’s Head, Dene- 
thorp, and will give you two clear 
days to consider. If by that time 
I hear from any friend of yours 
that you are still in the same mind, 
or if E do not hear from you at all, 
I will consider that the rest of this 
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affair is to be arranged in the only 
way that will then be open to my 
principal.” 

“Will you take any refreshment, 
Mr. Mountain?” He rose to ring 
the bell. 

““Good-day, sir. And I trust 
you will think better of it by to. 
morrow.” 

And so, to add to his difficulties, 
he found himself engaged in a duel 
with the rival candidate. “So we 
may not have to go to the poll after 
all,” he said to himself, and then 
wrote to an acquaintance of his at 
the Redchester Barracks, asking him 
to meet him the next day. 

It will seem at first sight absurd 
enough that so apparently slight a 
matter should assume what would 
be held in these days so serious an 
aspect. The licence of an election 
excuses—or at least used to excuse 
—much hard and even foul hitting, 
But this case was exceptional, as 
might very easily indeed be proved 
were the effusions of Dick Barton 
fit to appear in type. There is a 
limit of insult beyond which a can- 
didate for a borough, long-suffering 
as he must needs be, cannot be ex- 
pected to stand; and Prescot was 
not only the reverse of long-suffering, 
but it was just his sorest corns up- 
on which Barton had deliberately 
trampled in such a manner that no 
man, at least in those times, could 
possibly let the matter pass without 
resenting it. On the other hand, 
though Lester entirely disapproved 
of Warden’s proceeding, and was 
himself entirely innocent, he felt 
himself bound to support his friend 
through thick and thin, in respect 
of what had been done in his own 
service; and besides, he considered 
that Prescot was the last man who 
had any right to complain. At all 
events, he felt sure that his oppon- 
ent, even if he had had any just 
reason for complaint, had not the 
faintest right to anything approach- 
ing an apology, and less even from 
Warden than from himself: and so 
he was more than ready to stand by 
the consequences of refusing to give 
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one. And so, what with Prescot’s 
very natural anger—seeing that he 
had been tricked and rendered ridi- 
culous by means of his own weap- 
ons—and what with Hugh’s chival- 
rous determination to bear upon 
his own shoulders the whole ,re- 
sponsibility of a proceeding ® of 
which he entirely disapproved, only 
one termination of the quarrel was 
possible. Indeed, if the truth must 
be told, his chief feeling about the 
matter was one of vanity at being 
engaged in his first “ affair.” 

The next day, Captain Seward 
—who, by the way, was the last 
man in the world to counsel peace 
—conveyed Hugh’s final answer to 
the King’s Head; and a meeting 
was arranged to take place in a 
convenient meadow about half-way 
between Denethorp and Redchester. 

The interval between a man’s 
first challenge and its result is apt 
to pass very much as though it 
were part of a dream; and as such, 
at least in the case of Hugh Lester, 


it ought to be described. Nor is 
the dream altogether of an unpleas- 
ant kind, in spite of what sober- 
minded people may think, when 
one has hot blood in one’s veins, 


and is convinced that it is the 
right and chivalrous thing to do. 
But hot blood is apt to grow 
feverish, and fevers have their 
chills. And though love by no 
means makes a man less inclined 
to fight, but rather the contrary, it 
does make a man less inclined to be 
killed. 

He could not help regretting, as 
he walked about the place at night, 
on the eve of the meeting, his pro- 
mise to Monsieur Lefort that he 
would not attempt to see Angélique, 
for now it was quite on the cards 
that he might see her no more— 
that he might have to leave the 
world without even bidding her 
farewell. In answer to his last 
letter, he had received the slightest 
and most clandestine - looking of 
notes, reassuring him of her patience 
and trust in him; and upon this 
he had lived for many days. But 
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now his soul required stronger 
meat than written words, which 
had been read and kissed until their 
sweetness had grown almost stale. 
And his desire was all the stronger, 
since it could not possibly be 
gratified. He had written five let- 
ters in case of accident—one, full 
of explanation and of gratitude, for 
Miss Clare; one to Warden, full 
of thanks and exhortations to fight 
the battle still upon his own accoygnt 
—making him in effect his political 
heir; one to an old college friend, 
full of kind remembrances to every- 
body; one to his servant, full of 
commissions ; and one to Angél- 
ique, full of love. But this was 
but a sorry substitute for what he 
longed to say and do, after all; 
and his cigar tasted bitterly. 
Nevertheless he slept well, and in 
the morning was as cool and as 
well prepared as a man who thinks 
he is doing his duty should always 
be. In fact, the morning was al- 
ways his best time. 

An early hour had been fixed for 
the meeting, and he found Captain 
Seward waiting for him with a trap 
at the bend of the road beyond the 
bridge. 

They drove off rapidly ; and the 
freshness of the air soon put Hugh 
into unforced spirits. They had 
not a very great way to go, and 
they found themselves the first on 
the ground. 

Presently, however, from the op- 
posite direction, came up another 
trap, containing Lieutenant Moun- 
tain, a surgeon from the barracks, 
and the great Mr. Prescot himself. 

Both the captain and the lieut- 
enant were pretty well used to the 
business; and as the last resort 
was now inevitable, the forms 
and ceremonies were got through 
quickly, and the two opponents 
were soon in their places, waiting 
for the signal to fire. 

Now, Lester was an admirable 
shot, and knew it. Of course he 
did not aim to kill, but he must aim 
to win, almost as a matter of self- 
defence. He fired, but, in order to 
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avoid the chance of killing, gave 
himself too wide a margin, and 
missed altogether. 

Had he conspicuously fired wide, 
his opponent might very likely, un- 
der the circumstances, have thought 
that enough had been done for 
honour ; but, as it was, the latter 
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having seen. the general direction 
of his adversary’s pistol, aimed 
straight and low. 

The next instant Hugh was lying 
in the arms of the surgeon. The 


ball had passed into his side, and 
he seemed, in the eyes of all, to be 
faigt with the faintness of death. 


FIRST BOOK. 


THE OPENING OF THE SUEZ CANAL: 


AS COMMUNICATED TO BULLION BALES, ESQ. OF MANCHESTER, 
BY HIS FRIEND MR. SCAMPER. 


PART III. 


My Dear Bates,—Did it ever 
occur to you what important illus- 
trations of national character might 
be obtained from a study of na- 
tional oaths? I don’t mean fan- 
tastic expressions, such as Bob 
Acres’ “odds triggers and flints,” 
or Mr. Brisk’s ‘let me perish,” but 
the vernacular outpourings of over- 
charged minds venting themselves 
otherwise than in goodwill toward 
men. It has been acutely observed 
how much ballads have to do with 
the creation of national sentiments, 
but nobody, so far as I know, has 
traced the relation between charac- 
ter and oaths. I will explain why 
I have begun my letter with the 
above question. The idea was 
suggested to me as I lay in bed 
the morning after the Khedive’s 
ball at Kasr el Nilo, somewhere 
between eight and nine o'clock. 
You will remember that I had re- 
tired to rest the same morning be- 
tween four and five, after being 
very actively employed for more 
than twenty-four hours, and you 
may suppose that, notwithstanding 
the crowd of thoughts likely to pre- 
sent themselves in my first solitude, 
I was not long in falling asleep. 
FI slept till after eight, and should 
probably have done so till after 
eleven had I been suffered to take 


mine ease in mine inn. But fate 
ordered things her own way; my 
rest was rudely broken, and it 
was broken by a concordia dis- 
cors of execrations; that is to 
say, there was entire concord 
and unanimity as to the consign- 
ment which every railer was mak- 
ing of his neighbour’s immaterial 
and material being, but a harsh, 
incongruous, and anti-morphic clam- 
our used to express the same. Had 
I been a rash and irascible man, it 
is possible that, on being disturbed, 
I might have offered my mite where 
so many rich men were casting 
their gifts into the treasury of 
condemnation ; but being, as you 
know, a model of self-restraint, I 
fell to moralising on what I was 
obliged to hear, and propounded to 
myself that little theorem concern- 
ing oaths and character which I 
have just passed on to you. I 
would have preferred to sleep on, 
it is true, but as to getting into a 
rage, because in such a place I 
couldn’t, that would have been in- 
excusable. When young Bailey 
was supposed to be, like youn 
Lycidas, dead ere his prime, an 
not to have left his peer, Mrs. 
Gamp observed that “he was born 
into a wale, and must take the 
kinsequences of sich a sitiwation,” 
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and in like manner, as I think, 
every man who went skylarking to 
the Suez fétes was bound to take 
the consequences of whatever situa- 
tion he might fall into. For my 
part the wale to which I had be- 
taken myself, though not always a 
smooth and flowery wale, had left 
me with few losses or injuries, and 
‘ had presented many delights. I 
began to feel on good terms with 
Fortune, and was not prone to be- 
lieve that every little inconvenience 
was really for my ultimate damage ; 
therefore, I say, I did not fall into 
great wrath, but lay and rested my 
limbs, though I could not sleep. 
Sleep! well, it would have been 
difficult. The occasion of the row 
I could pretty well guess. The 
state of the hotel the evening be- 
fore gave sure token of what would 
happen next day. The bells, I 
fancy, were unanswered, and soon 
rendered dumb by fierce pulling; 
the water, too, though raised 
through pipes (Nile water, Bales), 
had unfortunately failed that morn- 
ing (not a very serious privation, by 


the by, to many of the honourable 


comminators); boots and clothes 
were unbrushed; coffee was not 
forthcoming ; all the world had got 
out of bed on the wrong side, and 
with one consent was raising its 
cheerful voice. But as the world 
is no longer of one speech and of 
one language, its cheerful voice was 
of necessity of many sounds, though 
of very even intensity while it rav- 
ed. There were shrieks and howls, 
roars and squalls, gutturals and 
sibilants, liquids and solids, rolling 
sonorous oaths, oaths that went 
off as sharp as crackers, earnest 
wicked oaths, appealing tragic 
oaths, despairing oaths, sudden 
frantic oaths in chorus indicating 
that the skirt of a fellah was seen in 
the far distance, composite poetical 
oaths, oaths of sublime simplicity. 
And there lay I amused, . while 
Chinamen, Germans, - Yankee-doo- 
dles, Gauls, English, Parthians and 
Medes and Elamites, Cretes, and Ara- 
bians, every man in his own tongue, 
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gave utterance to what Friday cal- 
led “‘ de great dam.” 

Well, I lay and thought that if 
ever again I should know the de- 
lights of a winter evening and an 
easy-chair, I would make a profound 
philosophic inquiry into the oaths 
of all nations ; and you should ask 
Blackwood, who is, I know, a friend 
of yours, to give it a place in ‘Maga’ 


-—will you ? 


At last the tumult began to sub- 
side, the speakers dropped away 
hither and thither, and a few only 
of the most eloquent were yet 
breathing out threatenings. These 
last, too, died away in low anathe- 
mas. The corridors became toler- 
ably quiet, and I could hear the 
wretched fellahs creeping cautiously 
from their holes and pattering along 
the floor as they went about their 
daily work. There was no more 
chance of quiet, and besides, there 
was a bright sun shining in at my 
window; therefore, though they 
had waked me too soon, I did not 
slumber again, but got up, and had 
a refreshing wash—wash, I say—for 
Bales, my boy, I have not lived in 
Manchester for nothing. I foresaw 
that water might be at a premium; 
and the night before, amid all the 
hurry of arrival and dressing for the 
ball, arranged, through a baksheesh 
of one franc, to have a sitz-bath 
brought then into my chamber, 
and there filled with Nile water. 
Oblige me by mentioning this on 
’Change—in the hearing of old 
Pinch, if you can manage it. He got 
to windward of us in that matter 
of the maddapollans, but I mean 
to show him a trick of Egypt when 
I get back. 

Cairo viewed by day proved quite 
as prepossessing as when viewed by 
lamp-light. I opened my window 
and stepped out on the balcony, in 
my dressing-gown, to reconnoitre. 
It was a delicious morning, of about 
the temperature of the English 
June. Palm-branches stirred gently 
against the purple sky; groves and 
plains stretched toward the city 
from a not very distant horizon; 
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and mosques and minarets inter- 
spersed among high and principally 
modern houses, all standing, or ap- 
pearing to stand, among trees and 
gardens, formed the foreground of 
a very different landscape from 
those which met us in the desert. 
This was my first impression from 
Grand Cairo; but it was a false and 
hasty impression, very unlike any 
of the images of the same renowned 
city which I have carried away 
stamped on my brain, to remain 
there till death us do part. Modern 
Cairo is no more the Cairo of the 
mind than Ismail Pasha, in a frock- 
coat and patent-leather boots, is 
Haroun al Raschid. In both cases 
the modern forms are the natural 
creations of moving time, and pos- 
sibly great improvements on the 
old—‘‘but oh the difference to 
me!” 

I needed not, however, to have 
been so hasty in making my moan 
over the things of yore. However 
incompatible past and present may 
be elsewhere, it is certain that in 
Cairo they coexist. A turn to your 
left, ten steps down an alley, and 
you have gone back six centuries 
at least, out of the sight of houses 
five storeys high, with plate-glass 
windows and gas and water service, 
into the real presentment of the 
‘Arabian Nights.’ If you can be 
amazed this transition must aston- 
ish you. You don’t for the moment 
reflect that it isn’t Bagdad, it is so 
exactly like the Bagdad that you 
have read and dreamed about. 
There are the little, close narrow 
passages, crowded with Mussul- 
mans, Jews, Greeks, Copts, veiled 
woman, saucy boys, and donkeys, 
jabbering, shouting; struggling, and 
staring, despite the filth and stench. 
There are the tall, old, curiously- 
built houses, with a little stall on 
the ground-floor of each, just large 
enough to hold the proprietor and 
possibly his man or boy assistant, 
and some of the wares. It is likely 
that all the merchandise may be con- 
tained in the shop when the vendors 
are out of it ; but while they are there, 
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room is made for them by ranging 
half of the stock outside on the 
door-posts or on little benches, 
The floors of the boutiques are 
raised a little—say two feet—off 
the ground; above that level ‘the 
fronts are all open, with neither 
doors nor windows. Cross-legged 
on the floor, with a pipe in his 
mouth, sits the dealer, if he be an — 
Egyptian, while his assistant ar- 
ranges wares and recommends them 
to passengers. A Jew or Greek 
proprietor may occasionally be seen 
seated on a chair somewhere about 
the premises. Many of the trades 
have their own particular quarters 
in the bazaar. Goldsmiths and 
jewellers are all together; silver- 
smiths have their proper alleys; 
and silks, cloth-of-gold, and em- 
broidered stuffs, by far the most 
showy of the merchandise, are con- 
gregated in their separate neigh- 
bourhood. The less one sees of 
the places where the necessaries 
of life are sold the better. The 
butchers’, bakers’, confectioners’, 
and fruiterers’ establishments, hay- 
ing nothing to distract attention 
from the dirt and meanness, are 
disgusting. In looking at them it 
is a comfort to remember that there 
is a modern Cairo where your pro- 
visions are bought. Grocers, chem- 
ists, medicine-vendors, tobacconists, 
and chandlers, have none of them 
very inviting magazines; and as 
for a bookseller and stationer, I do 
not remember to have seen such 4 
thing in all the old part of the city. 
You very soon find out that the 
gold, silver, jewels, curiosities, and 
ornamented cloths are the wares 
that attract you most; to them you 
go again and again—but one walk 
through the region of necessaries 
and household stuff will probably 
suffice. Yet in these latter you 
find all manner of memories stirred 
up. You recognise that intelligent 
cobbler who sewed Cassim’s body 
together, and afterwards, with a 
bandage over his eyes, found his 
way through the intricate streets to 
the very door whither he had once 
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been conducted blindfold. There 
he is in his little box, just as he 
sat when Morgiana accosted him. 
And, by the by, is not that Mor- 
giana herself that has just walked 
up to his stall, with a long veil and 
a fillet round her forehead? Then 
that doctor’s shop, with all its 
nastiness, can be no other than the 
shop of Ebn Thaher; and that old 
party with the turban and yellow 
slippers must be Ebn Thaher him- 
self, the man who contrived love- 
meetings for Schemselnihar and 
the Prince of Persia. The vener- 
able old fruiterer opposite I can 
also call by name; I have known 
him for many many years, although 
I never saw him in the flesh be- 
fore. He is Abdallah, and he 
was once very kind to King Be- 
der. Indeed it all looks terribly 
familiar, suggesting the operation 
of magic, from the _ venerable 
dervish and staid dealer down to 
the ragamuffin faithful with their 
clamour, amongst whom you long 
to see the renowned Cadi appear 
with his dreaded satellites and the 
supple wand so effectual in admin- 
istering the bastinado. But, as I 
said before, you leave these regions 
for the gold and jewels, where the 
paths are by contrast clean. No 
sooner.do you appear than there 
are fellows at you on each side. 
For a moment, perhaps, youare dis- 
tracted, but you recover your Anglo- 
Saxon self-possession and incline 
to your right or left without at all 
knowing which is preferable. The 
dealer who has got you immediate- 
ly exhibits his shawls, necklaces, 
slippers, robes, and so on, recom- 
mending the same furiously. You 
admire them all, but fix your eyes 
on something, a santal-wood fan 
nase which you think you will 
uy. The conscientious tradesman, 
who has been watching your look, 
immediately resolves to add about 
eighty per cent to the price, and 
asks you three anda half napole- 
ons, assuring you that it will ruin 
him to part with the article at that 
figure, but that he has taken a 
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liking to you, and is resolved, that 
you shall be gratified. You think 
even the three and a half rather 
strong; but the vendor, who is an 
impulsive, open -hearted fellow, 
rather than you shall be balked, 
bids you, in Allah’s name, take the 
fan for sixty-five francs — why 
should two or three miserable 
livres prevent the dealing? You 
pay your money, but are not with- 
out misgivings that a little more 
patience and firmness might have 
procured you a_ better bargain. 
There are some indications that you 
have been mistaken for a flat—as 
for example, the gathering of a very 
importunate crowd around you, and 
the shoutings of some individuals 
in that crowd to respectable mer- 
chants further on, who, on hearing 
the shouts, assiduously unlock their 
caskets and expand their gimcracks. 
You are a little abashed at first, 
and show symptoms of hesitation, 
but, recollecting that this will 
never do for a free-born Briton 
among a gang of ignorant savages, 
you resolve to show the villains 
that you know what you are about, 
and that if you suffer yourself to be 
imposed upon it is only because 
such is your pleasure. So you 
swagger suddenly up to a bawling 
shopman, don’t wait for him to 
entice you, but at once take up a 
gold necklace, hung with sequins 
and crescents, and demand the price. 
‘“‘ Four napoleons,” replies the dealer, 
who can speak very badiy every 
European language, and has care- 
fully got up his English numerals. 
“Of course, then, it is gold,” you 
say. ‘‘Oh no—silver gilt,” replies 
the just Mohammedan; “if gold, 
fifteen napoleon§,” and he spreads 
out his five fingers three times. 
This candour rather shakes your 
resolution : still, for the sake of your 
own self-respect, you must suggest 


“abatement. Three napoleons, you 


remark, are quite enough. The 
seller signifies by a gesture that he 
is amused by the facetiousness 
which you are pleased to exhibit. 
Secretly you waver, but you deem 
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it expedient not to give in too 
quickly, so you turn away to some 
other object and begin to examine 
it; whereupon the Arab sets to 
work with diligence, wrapping the 
necklace in soft paper and packing 
it in a box of card—you soon see 
why. He presents the box to you, 
with a smile saying, “Give tree.” 
You got off a napoleon any way, 
but still you think these fellows, 
prices have a wonderful margin, the 
extent of which it will be well to 
ascertain. So you walk on, your 
crowd of followers having increased, 
and the shouts sent before you up 
the alley being louder than before. 
You want another necklace, and so 
you look atone. Five napoleons are 
asked. ‘“ Two,” yousay. ‘ Impos- 
sible,” is the reply. “‘ Two is enough.” 
“No, four.” You try your former 
trick and turn away to other goods. 
Your diversion is permitted for a 
moment, but in a minute the neck- 
lace is again pushed before you. 
“Four, cheap!” You turn away 
impatiently, when a bystander in- 
terferes. ‘Gold, good, four.” You 
turn savagely round at this intruder, 
who, however, only smiles and 
enters into an energetic conversa- 
tion with the master of the shop, 
then he looks towards you and 
says persuasively “Tree.” This is 
rather disgusting, and you move 
away. Your crowd, however, re- 
mains, and there is no shouting. 
You feel yourself almost forsaken 
as you approach a stall on the other 
side, where a grave Turk preparing 
for you takes his pipe from his 
mouth. But you are not permitted 
to speak to him at present. Your 
whole former following moves up, 
headed by the owWner of the last 
necklace, who holds out the orna- 
ment, saying, “Give, give.’ You 
are angry, and refuse to be in- 
terrupted ; you stalk resolutely for- 


ward. “Two, give?” persists the’ 


vendor. “Go to the devil!” you 
say. Then the Turk in front comes 
to your aid and exhibits his trea- 
sures. The other fellow is disap- 
pointed, and withdraws; but the 
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gentleman who so kindly interfer. 
ed in your behalf demands dak. 
sheesh, which you, if you are wise, 
administer with your cane. Final] 
you buy a necklace from the Turk 
for thirty francs, which is some- 
where about its value in Cairo. The 
crowd come up again, but perceiy- 
ing that your education has advane- 
ed, take part with you now, and 
enjoy the discomfiture of the traders, 
whom you treat without ceremony, 
depreciating their wares, and offer. 
ing for them a tenth of what they 
ask. 

At one of the stalls I saw a face- 
tious young gentleman who endea- 
voured to attract custom by his 
sprightly manners. A _ circlet for 
a lady’s head, made of gold, purple, 
and embroidery, caught my atten- 
tion, and I moved it about with my 
hand, observing its appearance in 
different lights; whereupon the 
youth, pulling off first his turban, 
and then a linen cap, showed his 
close-shaven head, and put the circle 
thereon for me to admire the effect. 
For this performance he demanded, 
but did not get, daksheesh, neither 
did he at that time sell the band. 

The parade of so much gorgeous 
stuff in so poor a place produces an 
effect of barbarous grandeur which 
is rather impressive. Most, likely, 
the same goods exhibited in a com- 
modious, well-fitted European shop 
would make a very paltry show. 
But undoubtedly imagination is 
busily at work here, and it is much 
wiser to believe that things are as 
you see them, than to seek to re- 
move the glamour. Everything in 
Egypt is more or less enchanted. 
If the “Nights” were written, as 
some of the learned have supposed, 
by an Egyptian or Egyptians, their 
magic is accounted for. The diffi- 
culty in that land is not to believe 
in marvels. 

The night after the ball Cairo 
was illuminated—rather there were 
illuminations in Cairo, but they were 
not general.. True to my instincts 
I desired to see the old part of the 
city in the glare of artificial light 
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and accordingly, after dinner, I 
again trudged off to the narrow 
streets. All was gloomy there, 
however, and as the ways were 
neither smooth nor clean I found 
groping my way far from pleasant. 
After I had walked some time a 
glare of light appeared in the dis- 
tance, and a confused noise indi- 
cated that ‘something was stir. 
The light came nearer, and so did 
a series of loud shouts, which at 
last took the sound of MHuarda, 
huarda, as three or four Arabs ran 
by bearing torches, and were im- 
mediately followed by a coach con- 
taining several persons, after which 
came two more torch-bearers. It 
seemed that something sensational 
was going on among the natives, 
for more cries of Huarda, huarda, 
and more coaches were soon per- 
ceived. Some of these had mount- 
ed guards as well as the runners 
with the torches, and some of them 
contained ladies from the great 
harems, whose veils could be seen 
as the torch-light flashed on them. 
There being no footway, one had 
to cling closely to the walls to 
avoid the tramp and wheels, so I 
made the best of my way back to 
broader streets. Ere I was quite 
out of the ancient region, I saw, in 
a place where some of the houses 
and shops were still open and 
lighted, a turbaned and bearded 
orator holding forth to a not very 
numerous nor select audience in 
front of an uninviting café. I re- 
mained to listen to him, but of 
course could comprehend nothing 
but his earnest delivery and his 
gestures, with which the hearers 
seemed much impressed. First I 
thought he was a political mob- 
orator, until I reflected that amid 
all her plagues Egypt was free from 
this one. Then I imagined that it 
must be a holy man preaching and 
giving wisdom by the wayside to 
irreligious Mussulmans. But it 
was the things of my former life 
that were misleading me. What 
had brawling Radicals or street-ran- 
ters to do there in Egypt? No, it 
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was a very different sort of party, 
though perhaps of imagination all 
compact with the disturbers that I 
first thought of. The fellow was, 
no doubt, a story-teller, and relat- 
ing some wonders of love, or war, 
or enchantment, for the delight ‘of 
the faithful after the manner of his 
kind. The ears of (I will not say 
the unwashed, which is not a very 
distinguishing epithet in Egypt, 
but of) the illiterate, are regaled 
with amusing stories instead of 
sedition or snuffling inspiration. 
The deeds of Antar, or some other 
romance, had been preparing the 
poor men for pleasant dreams and 
healthy slumber, not: sending them 
home full of envious thoughts and 
railing accusations, or of terrifying 
images of Gehenna. 

Afterwards I found the illumi- 
nations, which hardly repaid me for 
my tramp. An avenue here and 
there was brilliantly lighted, -but 
the most luminous place was the 
great square. Here things looked 
very gay, and the population were 
promenading the area and appar- 
ently enjoying the amusements, 
forming little knots round pro- 
fessors of different sciences, all of 
which I thought but poorly repre- 
sented. There was a juggler, very 
slow and with stale tricks; some 
dancers of a most uninteresting 
type ;-some musicians and singers 
who were a caution; confectioners 
with forbidding stalls. I was glad 
to go to bed and sleep. 

Not that even this was to be a 
compensatory night. Five-o’clock 
was our appointed hour of réveéllé, 
and an hour before the swearipg 
could begin we were to start for 
the Pyramids. And it was so: at 
twenty minutes before five I awoke 
and lit a candle, shaking off dull 
sloth ; at five o’clock I early: rose; 
at six I stood in the lobby amid 
sleepers on sofas and in cloaks, who 
had no holes like the foxes, nor 
nests like the birds of the air, and 
who had not been educated up to 
the Oriental resource of laying their 
heads in tombs. We were not go- 
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ing to start in a very great hurry, 
but our experience of the establish- 
ment taught us that an early break- 
fast, and an early-packed basket of 
provender, would be achieved with 
difficulty, if achieved at all. All 
was achieved, though at some ex- 
pense of time and breath, and 
while it was yet cool morning we 
had started for Ghizeh. The drive 
through the city in the early hours 
has its peculiar gratification. You 
see the place far more with its nat- 
ural aspect at that time than at 
any other. Very few Europeans 
are astir; but the Moslems, who are 
all early risers, are about their 
usual business. We were scarcely 
clear of the streets, when, passing 
under the arch of an aqueduct, we 
encountered a person of some dis- 
tinction, Jew or Arab, seated upon 
an ass and ambling quietly, es- 
corted by a large attendance on 
foot. He was richly and tastefully 


dressed, and his long flowing robes, 
in great measure covering the don- 
key, saved the rider from the ridi- 


culous appearance which a Euro- 
pean so mounted would present. 
The Sheik or Rabbi, or whatever 
he was, preserved an entirely dig- 
nified mien, and forced you to 
think of Balaam the son of Beor. 
Strings of camels passed us laden 
with long sawn timbers, with casks, 
with packages; there were oxen 
and buffaloes in droves; there were 
country people in troops. A few 
well-mounted equestrians passed us, 
but these were exceptional. Most 
of the travellers were on foot. A 
good deal of work, such as drain- 
ing, road-making, and fencing, was 
going on, the labourers being women 
and men in about equal proportions. 
The women, who wore no veils, 
must have been of a very low class 
indeed. The country through which 
we passed was for the most part 
bearing crops, but was not much 
varied in feature. The air was still 
fresh and exhilarating when we 
reached the village of Old Cairo. 
Here was pointed out to us a mo- 
dest Christian church, said to be 
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the very house in which the Holy 
Family dwelt when they fled into 
Egypt. The houses in the yi 
were neat, and adjacent was a 
large barrack with defensible walls, 
We were just beginning to find 
it warm, when, turning sharp to 
the right and passing a few hous 
we saw our way stopped by the 
Nile. When I saw the river yes- 
termorn, its presence made the 
pulses leap and set the brain a-spin- 
ning; but it might have been the 
Tagus, or the Essequibo, or the 
Mersey, or any other full stream, 
for all the emotion it could produce 
at present. It was not the stream, 
but its hither bank, which forced 
the beholder’s attention. The road 
led down to a narrow strand, all 
along which boats as thick as they 
could possibly lie were packed, 
with their prows on the beach. It 
seemed as if nothing could be eas- 
ier than to hire one of these, shove 
out, and cross or navigate the river. 
But it would appear to be a law of 
Egyptian life that no transaction of 
the kind shall be effected decently 
and in order. As land differs from 
water, so there was a difference be- 
tween the scene on this beach and 
that which I witnessed at the Suez 
railway station; but in respect of 
the utter confusion that reigned in 
each, they were the same. There 
was no wheel nor steam-engine 
to help the noise on the river’s 
bank, and therefore, probably, it 
was that the human voice was more 
freely drawn upon to keep up the 
requisite clatter in the latter situa- 
tion. To this day, I cannot conceive 
what all the discussions were about. 
There were plenty of passengers 
wanting boats, and there were 
plenty of boats wanting passengers ; 
but the difficulty was to get a pas- 
senger into a boat. There was no 
sign that customers and boatmen 
were making their little bargains. 
Most of the boats were without 
men on board; and the owners 
were pacing up and down the 
strand, exchanging observations at 
the top of their voices with every 
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person whom they encountered. 
The customers were doing exactly 
the same thing. How such proceed- 
ings could ever end in embarkations 
I cannot imagine. In the back- 
ground were the carriages or other 
conveyances in which some d@the 
company had arrived, carts laden 
with provisions and merchandise, 
horses, oxen, and one or two camels ; 
the middle strand was covered by 
people moving to and fro and talk- 
ing loudly, as I have above de- 
scribed, and by donkeys; in front, 
and down a pretty steep and rug- 
ged descent, were the boats, uncon- 
scious of ‘the row that was being 
made about them in the world. I 
never in my life witnessed such an 
unmeaning scramble. It was some- 
thing like the motion you observe 
on first disturbing an ant-hill, only 
that this never did resolve itself 
into any order. And as for the 
noise, there may be some effects of 
machinery equally disagreeable to 
the ear, but I don’t think that any 
other human organs could equal it. 
The comparison of many waters, and 
so on, would wholly fail: this was a 
noise of many Egyptians, and like 
nothing else. 

Now my party and I were in 
no particular hurry, so we waited 
awhile and amused ourselves with 
the dresses and outcries and incom- 
prehensible motions of the crowd. 
When we had had enough of these, 
we did, what I recommend every 
one to do who may find himself at 
that perplexing ferry—we desired 
our donkey-men (who must be en- 
gaged on this side) to see to getting 
the donkeys and themselves across, 
and then we boarded and took pos- 
session of a craft, speaking no word 
good or bad to any man. After a 
time, the owners, during a pause in 
their horrible vociferation, espied 
us and came on board, with their 
appetite for jabber painfully excit- 
ed, and wanted to draw us into 
foolish disputation, which we, with 
stern forbearance, declined. We 
likewise, with sterner forbearance, 
refrained from knocking them into 
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the river, and in the end had our 
heavenly patience rewarded b 

being pushed away from the land. 
The waters at this time had more 
than half subsided, and were of a 
clear brown colour; but the stream 
was still strong, insomuch that, with 
sails and oars together, it was diffi- 
cult to hit the landing-place on the 
opposite bank. The island of Raw- 
dah, just below our course of tran- 
sit, is said, we were told, to be 
Moses’ birthplace—on what author: 
ity I am unable to say. A fresh 
breeze made the water pleasant; 
but there were not many craft 
about—a small steamer or two, 
that was all. Only two or three 
other boats crossed at the same 
time with us, and we flattered our- 
selves that we had got clean away 
from the Babel on the Cairo bank, 
the sound of which, sunk to a mur- 
mur of confusion, reached us in the 
mid-channel. But they change 
their bank, not their affliction, who 
run across the Nile at this point. 
On the further shore was another 
scene of confusion and babbling 
awaiting us, to get through which; 
and to find our donkeys and our 
provender, took us a good half-hour, 
during which I had an opportunity 
of examining what looked like a 
corn-market. In a small square, 
heaps of different kinds of grain 
were exposed on sheets—wheat, 
rye, barley, maize. The wheat, or 
what was pointed out to me as 
such, was darker in colour than 
any that we grow at home, and 
rounder in the grain. There was 
no very great quantity, and the 
sellers appeared to be of the very 
lowest of the population. Several 
young girls without veils, and ap- 
parently of a very low class, were 
selling fruit in the same place. 

After a certain interval of choos- 
ing and mounting, every one of our 
party was mounted on a donkey. 
The donkeys are saddled with large 
soft pads covered with red leather, 
and, as a general rule, the same 
saddle may be used by either sex 
indifferently. The donkey -men 











were urgent that our ladies should 
sit astride, which was of course per- 
emptorily objected to. The diffi- 
culty of the saddle was got over 
somehow, and we started. It is 
one peculiarity of the donkey-sad- 
dle that both stirrups are attached 
to one long leather running loosely 
through a groove under the seat. 
You do well, therefore, to maintain 
an even balance; for should you 
allow your weight to incline to one 
side, the treacherous stirrup will 
give way, and you may be un- 
donkeyed. 

We soon got on to a good broad 
road, which lasted all the way to 
Ghizeh. Why we could not have 
taken our carriages across and 
driven I never discovered. Don- 
keys seemed to be the custom of 
that road, and accordingly it was 
covered with groups on donkeys. 
Neither were all ladies scrupulous 
as to attitude, as some ladies had 
that day shown themselves to be. 
Of those we met or passed—and 
their name was legion—a good half 
crossed their saddles in male fashion. 
It was observable, too, that a good 
many gentlemen unsexed them- 
selves to maintain the balance of 
attitudes, and preserve the eternal 
fitness of things. These assumed 
a reciprocal position—one which 
an old drill-sergeant, once known 
to me, who was a superficial clas- 
sic, and got muddled about his 2’s, 
would have spoken of, in reference 
to the other, as vivd voce—they let 
their legs dangle both on one side, 
and showed how easily they could 
adapt themselves to any need—that 
is, half of them were spilt, and the 
others laughed; afterwards the 
others were spilt too. 

It is time that I gave over this non- 
sense about donkeys; and, indeed, 
we were now reaching a point where 
large thoughts forced their way in- 
to the mind. Since we crossed the 
river we had been jogging along 
very merrily across marshes, and 
cultivated land, and canals, seeing 
not much worthy of remark in the 
husbandry or the landscape, and 
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excessively merry and noisy, when 
suddenly we were aware of the 
presence of the three Pyrami 
and interrupted our mirth like 
chidden infants: The skirts of 
past, time were looming over us: 
the Feligion of the place overcame 
us. These were the precincts of 
pre-eminent antiquity, where the 
spirits of departed centuries gather 
round the oldest existing works of 
man. 

Perhaps I had formed an extra- 
vagant idea of the effect which the 
Pyramids would produce by their 
size, for the size did not at first 
impress me much. Indeed I 
thought, when first we began to 
see them plainly, we must be fur- 
ther distant than we proved to be. 
Another half-hour of expectation 
and urging of donkeys, and a turn 
to the right up a rather steep 
ascent, brought us face to face with 
the work of Cheops! 

My first perception was of an 
effort of mind to take in the truth 
of what I saw. Our minds at home 
are pretty well educated to the 
comprehension of antiquities such 
as we in Europe possess, and I think 
we habitually associate the ideas of 
old things with fragments, rotten- 
ness, damp weeds, and pity for fal- 
len greatness. It is not easy, then, 
for a mind so trained to believe 
that these solid structures, compact, 
symmetrical, and uninjured, save 
by scratches of barbarism, belong 
to a period in comparison of which 
the birth of all our ruins was but as 
yesterday— to believe that, though 
they can still challenge Time and 
Vandal, they are little younger 
than Day and Night! Now, I say, 
Bales, that this is a thing hard to 
be understood—I say that, when 
you look at the strong, regular 
Pyramids, with their massive blocks 
and even joints, you come short of 
their greatest significance till you 
have reflected that the world’s whole 
history—its empires, its wars, its 
religions, its works, its knowledge, 
—all that it still possesses, and the 
greater all that it has lost for ever, 
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—have come into existence since 
Cheops and his fellows wrought the 
mighty masonry which is now con- 
fronting you. When I thought of 
the works of all succeeding men, 
the passage, once and twice put 
aside, would suggest itself again, 
not profanely, “‘They shall perish, 
but thou shalt endure; they all 
shall wax old as doth a garment ;” 
but for the Pyramids, there they 
stand, the testaments of those nour- 
ished in nature’s youth: must we 
call them the excellency of her 
strength ; or has she since reared, 
and will she rear again, such strong 
men as Cheops and Chephrenes and 
Mycerinus? Well, we have some 
portion of their spirit in us now if 
we may say no more. Men of the 
nineteenth century have pierced the 
Isthmus from sea to sea, and these 
at least may stand in the shadow of 
the Pyramids and not be ashamed. 
There was a crowd of visitors at 
Ghizeh that day, and the face of 
the great Pyramid was _ covered 
with climbing tourists and the 
Arab assistants. This was hardly 
an advantage, but a traveller ought 
to be able to make his own uses of 
what he sees, independently of the 
proceedings of others; and indeed 
it was interesting to observe how 
little the solemnity of the mass was 
disturbed by the escalade of two or 
three hundred human insects, many 
of whom clearly knew and cared 
nothing about the pile, except as a 
thing to be ascended and descended. 
I saw one gentleman who had 
escorted two ladies to the top and 
back refreshing them and himself 
after the labour. He was beam- 
ing with satisfaction, having done 
Cheops the distinguished honour 
of inscribing the name, Thomas 
Smith on the apex. “I done it 
well; it was on the very top— 
damme, there couldn’t be none 
higher,” observed Mr. Smith, in 
strong Lancashire, as he wiped the 
Bass foam from his lips with the 
sleeve of his coat. All the world, 
however, does not refresh after the 
manner of Mr. Smith. For the poor 
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ignorant foreigner, who, perhaps 
when Egypt is twice as old as she 
now is, will hardly have been edu- 
cated up to the appreciation of 
treble X, there were water-carriers, 
with long jars of ancient figure, 
slung like quivers across their 
shoulders. Each jar had a metal 
tube projecting from its mouth, so 
as to be about three inches higher 
than the carrier’s shoulder; and 
when any wretched devil of a water- 
drinker desired to moisten his clay 
he bought a draught, which the 
waterman drew cleverly by giving 
his left shoulder a certain twist 
into a position which allowed the 
water to run over the shoulder and 
be caught in a glass or cup which 
he held before his breast. 

The whole neighbourhood is coy- 
ered with sand, but the sand is not 
sufficiently deep in the hollows to 
entirely efface the features of the 
ground. There is a fall north and 
south from the Pyramids, and you 
go down a sandy wearying road to 
find the valley in which the Sphinx 
is half buried in sand. I am sorry 
to say that the nose of this monster 
has been very roughly handled, and 
that the features generally are much 
damaged. It was told me that the 
Mamelukes used to make the figure 
a target for musket-practice—the 
wretches! The back and haunches 
are still clear of sand, but the paws 
and the entrance to the temple, 
which is between the fore legs, are 
invisible. There was a rumour that 
Ismail was about to have the whole 
figure cleaned for the Emperor’s in- 
spection, but this was never done 
while I could benefit by it, if it was 
done at all. 

You need a veil while you tra- 
verse this ground, and, if the wind 
will allow you, you should spread 
your umbrella, as the sun is very 
hot. I carried my umbrella for 
some time, but in turning the 
north-west angle of the Pyramid it 
was caught by a little whirlwind 
and turned inside out in an instant, 
while my eyes and mouth were 
filled with sand. ‘The inside of the 
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Pyramid is insufferably hot. You 
scramble down a very steep des- 
cent and arrive at the sarcophagus- 
chamber, which is all that you can 
reach except with extraordinary 
means, and then you find the Arab’s 
candle or torch to be next to use- 
less, and you see nothing to reward 
your exertion, but are glad to return 
to cooler air and daylight. 

Unless you go to measure or 
explore, the sight is soon seen. 
Such vast objects are easily taken 
in by the eye: it is by the mind 
that they are long of comprehen- 
‘sion. We did not tarry near them 
late in the day, but it was abso- 
‘ lutely necessary to rest and refresh 
a little after our survey. And while 
sitting in the shade, I thought how 
much the great builders had been 
assisted by the climate. Even these 
huge structures must have present- 
ed a very different appearance had 
they stood so long in a more north- 
ern latitude. Our stoutest granite 
yields in time to the weather ; and 
we see castles and cathedrals ruined 
by the decomposition of the stone 
after a few hundred years, and the 
images of crusaders fairly washed 
from their tombstones. But this 
consideration ought not to diminish 
in our eyes the achievements of the 
Egyptian builders. It is only fair 
to credit them with a full know- 


ledge of the means at their dispos- 
al, and their fitness for the end in 


view. In a country where stone 
must perish, men who would emu- 
late Cheops must hit on some other 
method of keeping their memory 
whole for thousands of years. 

Well, Bales, I have looked on the 
Pyramids of Ghizeh, and have car- 
ried away recollections that shall 
afford me pleasant thought to the 
end of my days. We were a very 
sober party when we set out on our 
return to Cairo; but we met 
troop after troop of visitors, all 
hastening to the scene which we 
had just left, and little by little 

we became pretty lively again. 
‘ On the way we halted to see a gar- 
den palace of the Khedivé, built 
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in the style of the Alhambra, 
and exceedingly beautiful. The 
grounds in which it stands are taste- 
fully and elaborately laid out with 
grottoes, terraces, and artificial 
water. There was a profusion of 
flowers and fruits, many of which 
were gathered and offered to us b 

the attendants. After loitering 
here for half an hour we reached 
the gates of another palace, and 
entered the enclosure, as we were 
permitted to do everywhere, that 
we might look at the building and 
grounds. This was clearly a resi- 
dence, as there were servants in the 
viceregal livery in the colonnade, 
and other signs of habitation. As 
we walked up through the parterre 
in front we came upon a strong 
gang of labourers making some al- 
terations in the drives and fences. 
They were working under a task- 
master, who bore a strong stick, 
and continually laid it on when 
things were not done exactly to his 
liking. We wished to see the in- 
terior of the palace, and on request- 
ing to be allowed to do so were 
told that if we had come a little 
earlier. we might certainly have en- 
tered; but the Emperor, to whom 
this palace was assigned during his 
visit, was expected back from a 
drive immediately. ‘Indeed here 
he comes,” said the officer to whom 
we had applied ; and we had barely 
time to withdraw to the other side 
of the drive when the Emperor 
and Crown-Prince drove up in a 
low carriage and alighted, their 
suite coming up in two or three 
similar carriages. Nobody seemed 
to resent our lounging about the 
domain, and the great personages 
very graciously returned our salu- 
tation before they passed in. Of 
course we now left the front drives ; 
but not the least objection was 
made to our visiting the gardens 
in rear and the stables, after look- 
ing at which we moved off towards 
the river to engage a passage across, 
as fortunately we were not to re- 
turn by that Babel near old Cairo. 
Some of the party, however, who 
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had lingered about the precincts of 
the palace, came now running to 
call us back, and to tell us that we 
would all be sent over in a boat of 
the Khedivé’s. Accordingly, we 
returned, and embarked by a pri- 
vate stair on board a small steam- 
er, which speedily transported us 
to the other side, where we found 
carriages, and were taken to our 
hotel, after a very fatiguing but 
most delightful day’s excursion. 

I went with a party to see Cairo 
races. We reached the course with 
difficulty, seeing that the last mile 
of our drive thither was over some 
remarkably heavy ground, without 
trace of a road, where the horses 
gave in repeatedly, and across 
which we should scarcely have had 
the will to proceed had we not seen 
the world of Cairo all zealously toil- 
ing through the same slough. By dint 
of whip and coaxing we established 
ourselves at last opposite the grand 
stand, and released for a while our 
unfortunate horses. The attend- 
ance was worthy of better sport; 
there was much beauty and much 
European fashion ; and such a ming- 
ling of the customs of all nations 
in carriages and on horseback as 
composed a very gay scene. The 
stand was well filled, and every- 
thing seemed got up for the occa- 
sion with much care; the course, 
however, looked heavy. Tickets 
had been presented to us for this 
as for most other amusements. I 
should mention that before the 
racing began there was a field-day 
of the Khedivé’s troops on a further 
part of the plain. About five 
thousand of all arms turned out and 
manceuvred for a short time very 
respectably. Service in the army 
seems to be here the best instead of 
the worst calling that a man can 
take to; and I have an idea that 
these Egyptian troops would be 
effective in the field. It is quite 
clear that they are heartily en- 
deavouring to be so, and that they 
are conforming to the best Euro- 
pean usages as far as their religion 
and customs will allow. Their 
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music is rather barbarous, so far &s 
I had opportunity of judging ; and 
I suppose it was their best military 
bands that attended at the race- 
course, and gave us the Emperor’s 
hymn as the Emperor and Khedivé 
came on to the course, and after- 
wards maltreated a number of fa- 
vourite pieces. One of the early 
races, and I think the one best 
worth winning, was gained by a 
horse of the British Consul-General 
—a plate of £300. But all the 
races were very slow affairs, not 
excepting the camel-race, which for 
its novelty I waited to see. It was 
a stupid business, the most interest- 
ing part of which was to observe 
how the Arab riders endured the 
jolting of the long trot. The race 
was, if I remember rightly, three 
miles, and after the first round of 
the course, the four or five camels 
that started were so far asunder 
that all interest in the competition 
was at an end. I left the course 
before the sports had well reached 
their height, and went back into. 
the city to procure a little cash, of 
which somehow or other I had run 
very short. At the Bank of the 
Delta, or some other bank where I 
presented my circular note (for I 
have forgotten the name of the. 
establishment, though I could find 
their house of business readily 
enough), one of the clerks, reading 
my name, came up to his little 
wicket and made a keen survey of 
my countenance. Then he said, 
‘‘Mr. Scamper, from Manchester, is 
it?” to which I replied that I came. 
from Manchester. ‘ Ah, sir,” said 
he, “‘ I remember you well, and Mr. 
Bales; I hope he is still flourish- 
ing. Sharp business man that, and 
no mistake! !” It was that young: 
fellow Keene, whom we thought a 
little too much interested in that. 
Cleansweep absconding business. 
Well, you see how these men get. 
on; he has got a red beard and 
mustache now, and is a person of 
some consequence, I can tell you. 

I was going straight home with 
my bag of money, when at a street 
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corner a little wretch who appeared 
to be deformed, his chest projected 
so, ran up and asked baksheesh in 
the usual way. As I bore down 
upon him without paying the least 
attention to his petition, he had to 
skip aside ; but in another instant 
he was again before me, and putting 
his hand into his bosom he drew 
out a snake about a foot long, and 
put it on the pavement right in 
my path. It was my turn to skip 
aside now, and I did so before the 
shock of so unexpectedly seeing the 
reptile had passed. Immediately 
the urchin drew out another snake 
and placed it by the first. I was 
composed enough now to look at 
them, though from a respectful dis- 
tance, and I marked the beautiful 
way in which the two snakes made 
their contortions in exactly parallel 
curves, as if they had been drilled 
to it. After betraying this much of 
interest in the little villain (whom 
even the fastidious Saturday will 
probably allow me to call a street 
Arab), I felt bound to give baksheesh. 
When he put out his hand to re- 
ceive my donation, I looked behind 
the front of his only garment into 
his bosom. He wasn’t deformed ; 
he had a nest of about fifty snakes 
there—aspics of the Nile, for any- 
thing I know. They made my 
blood run cold. 

With all the vigour which the 
Government exhibits and _ incul- 
cates, there is, somehow, an im- 
mense idle population in Cairo. 
Idle fellows are about everywhere. 
They seem ready enough to get a 
job ; but whether they would take 
to continuous labour, and whether 
they could get it if they would, are 
questions which I have not solved. 
They seemed exceedingly sharp, 
and a great number of them could 
express themselves, after a fashion, 
in three or four foreign tongues. 
The little ragamuffins remind one 
exceedingly of the Neapolitan small 
fry. The boysare much better look- 
ing than the girls; children of both 
sexes have the most beautiful teeth 
and gums I ever saw. Except at 
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the ball at Ismailia, I never heard 
of any of our party losing so much 
as a handkerchief ; and it was wor- 
thy of remark not only that every- 
thing turned up right in the end 
but that people who got the chance 
handling of our property took care- 
ful note of what they received, and 
gave an account of all when their 
service was done. _ I. feel certain 
that they are not all naturally 
rogues, though they are not reg- 
istered Al in respect of honesty; 
and that though they may be idle 
and thriftless (I have no proof 
that they are so), there is the 
making of a fine people in them. 
The Arab villages are the most 
shocking places I ever saw. The 
houses, if houses they may be called, 
are simply shelters of the very mean- 
est construction—very little above 
the lairs of beasts. There was not 
the slightest sign of any household 
property—not even of a bed. I 
fancy that the shaggy garments 
which they wear serve them for 
night as well as day; indeed it 
is clear, by many infallible signs, 
that, like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, they never can be 
changed. Their cooking, such as 
it is, is done out of doors : washing 
may be left altogether out of the 
account. ; 
My visit to the noted Citadel oc- 
cupied a morning very pleasantly. 
As a place of strength there is not 
much in these days to be said for 
it; but as occupying commanding 
ground it deserves the praise of en- 
abling those who enter it to enjoy 
a glorious panorama. The city, old 
and young, the Nile, the green 
fields, the ranges of hills, the palm- 
trees, the desert, all bathed in that 
purple atmosphere which I have 
so often spoken of, and stretching 
away into distances which show no 
horizon, but fade into a rosy cloud, 
afford a series of sights which de- 
light by some influence beyond 
their mere grandeur or beauty. 
There is witchcraft about the whole 
sight ; a charm hangs not so much 
over the landscape as over you, the 
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beholder, which, while it makes you 
thoroughly enjoy, keeps suggesting 
that it is an unsubstantial pageant, a 
glorious vision from which you will 
awake. Believe me it is very deli- 
cious idleness to wander about these 
heights; but there are other things 
to be seen besides the views. One 
of the buildings contains a large 
hall, rich in ornament and of dazzl- 
ing brilliancy, with that fairy-palace 
appearance so often met with in the 
East. At first I thought it was a 
mosque, from seeing many believers 
at their prayers and prostrations, 
but I believe’ it was only that the 
hour of prayer happened to arrive 
while I was there ; for when, by the 
yoice of the muezzin or other signal, 
they are made aware that the time 
has come, they commence their de- 
votions without regard to place or 
spectator. 

A bronze gate, backed by a rich 
curtain on your right as you enter 
the hall, indicates that there is 
some inner apartment. A Mussul- 


man presents himself with a key in 
his hand, and, after receiving bak- 


sheesh, opens the gate. You enter 
and find yourself in a well-lighted 
and rather gay-looking room, in the 
centre of which stands the tomb of 
Mehemet Ali, the first viceroy. The 
tomb itself is of marble, very rich, 
and highly ornamented. It was a 
rather different looking place from 
one of our sepulchral vaults, Bales. 

One of the sights of the Citadel 
is Joseph’s Well. The tourist who 
has not properly primed himself is 
apt to prick up his ears at this 
name, and to fancy that he has 
struck the trail of the patriarch 
who, he knows, got fourteen years 
with hard labour somewhere here- 
about for going abroad insufficient- 
ly dressed. Was the digging of this 
well, then, the substitute for the 
crank and the mill? Is it the 
living record of how Joseph and 
his butler and baker fellow-sufferers 
were made to toil when their feet 
were hurt in the stocks and the iron 
entered into their souls? Or is it 
a great achievement of Joseph in 
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after years, when, having passed 
triumphantly through the terrors 
of adversity and the prison, and 
the still more dreadful outrages to 
which the unprotected male was in 
that day subject, he was governor 
over all the land of Egypt, and 
wielded its mighty labour power? 
Pooh! nota bit of it. The Joseph 
who made the well and gave his 
name thereto is a very different 
person from the great interpreter 
of dreams, and yet he is an old 
acquaintance, too, as you will own 
at once if I call him by his other 
name of Saladin. It was that re- 
nowned Moslem who dug the well, 
and he dug it nearly three hundred 
feet deep, down to the level of the 
Nile; the object being, of course, 
to secure water-supply for the gar- 
rison in case of siege. A winding 
gallery descends round and round 
the well from the top to the base, 
having windows at certain levels 
looking into the well. To get up 
this spiral incline is rather a stiff 
pull. 

I could not loiter here as I was 
tempted to do, my time being short, 
but had to start off, regardless of 
dust and ‘heat, to visit the tombs of 
the pachas. These are in a large 
building all raised above the ground, 
and well lighted. Each tomb is 
built up in two or three tiers, the 
large block at the base being, as I 
understood it, merely a pedestal, 
the centre and somewhat smaller 
block containing the body, and the 
uppermost and smallest block being 
solid. The tombs are of marble, 
and richly gilt and painted, the 
inscriptions being, of course, in 
Arabic. From the foot of each 
rises a marble pillar, on the top of 
which is a device announcing the 
rank and sex of the personage who 
sleeps below. A fez indicates a 
pacha. Ladies and princes have 
their separate signs. Many tombs 
are covered with baize or holland as 
a protection from the dust. There 
are two or three large chambers full 
of these tombs. 

From the tombs we went into the 
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city to see different mosques, before 
entering which they made all of 
the masculine gender take off our 
boots. Ladies—not, of course, from 
a feeling of gallantry, but because 
an unveiled woman moving about 
at her pleasure bothers them en- 
tirely, and is a thing which their 
laws and regulations do not recog- 
nise—are allowed to keep their feet 
covered. The mosques are not very 
splendid, but some of them appear 
to be very old. The interiors of 
most are almost empty. A wooden 
pulpit stands against the wall, and 
the floors are handsomely laid. In 
one we saw through an iron grating 
some very sacred spot (whether a 
tomb or not I could not learn), 
where perpetual prayer is made day 
‘and night by a succession of priests, 
each of whom remains on duty for 
a set time, and is then relieved by 
another. In another mosque was 
the tomb of Ali’s sister, a very 
sacred place, fenced round with 
bronze railings, which the people 
approached and kissed devoutly as 
the toe of the black St. Peter is 
kissed at Rome. 

When [ could command an hour 
or two I liked to spend them in the 
wonderful old bazaars where no- 
thing seems to become obsolete. 
The gold bazaar, for instance, is a 
labyrinth of close dirty alleys and 
foul puddles where you may very 
soon lose yourself. In these dark, 
mean, and intricate passages, where, 
with extended arms, you may touch 
both sides at once, and where a 
donkey can hardly pass, are col- 
lected the jewellers and working 
goldsmiths, who, some workmen 
and some merely sellers, are doubled 
up in their little boxes as the shop- 
men are in the fancy bazaar. Here, 
however, there is no display of 
dazzling wares to conceal the 
poverty of the region. You must 
ask for what you want, and when 
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you do so a dreadfully dirty Turk 
unlocks a safe which you have not 
before seen, and produces orna- 
ments in plenty, or offers to make 
them to order. Ornaments for the 
person were what seemed most to 
abound, and these not of a very 
elaborate or expensive description. 
But it was the quaint old place that 
was so well worth seeing, the gos- 
siping idle population, the crowd, 
mixed up with donkeys, pushing 
through the gates and ways, which 
are exactly of the same class as those 
which lead to life, and which go 
few discover. A walk hither makes 
you quickly understand how Har- 
oun, and Mesrour, and Giafar found 
out, by personal observation, so 
much of what was going on in Bag- 
dad. They had only to elbow their 
way through places like this to un- 
derstand a great deal of everybody's 
business. I never saw anything 
that resembled the body of a lady 
in a sack on its way to the river; but 
there were Sindbads and Hindbads 
in plenty, barbers and barbers’ bro- 
thers, all ready to talk, hunchback 
tailors, Jewish physicians, and here 
and there a jovial-looking fellow, 
with a merry twinkle in his eye, 
who might be Abou Hassan, the 
Arabian Christopher Sly. And, in 
answer to Master Doubloon Bales’s 
criticism, be good enough to inform 
that ingenuous youth that the ‘Thou- 
sand and One Nights’ belong as much 
to Egypt as to Arabia or Persia, 
and are understood to describe 
Arab life in one as much as in the 
other. If he can get hold of the 
edition of 1846, of the Rev. E. Fors- 
ter’s translation, he may there read, 
in the Introduction, that Mr. Lane, 
the writer on Egypt, considered the 
author or authors to have been 
Egyptian. It would appear, how- 
ever, that many of the purely Egyp- 
tian stories are lost.* We have 
Cairo, nevertheless, introduced in 





*« This traveller (Dr. Clarke) obtained a transcript of the‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
which was brought to him in four quarto cases, containing one hundred and 
seventy-two tales, separated into one thousand and one portions for recital dur- 
ing the same number of nights. This valuable acquisition was unfortunately 
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the story of Ali Cogia, and the scene 
of the adventures of the Prince and 
the King of the Genii is Cairo. He 
is a sharp lad, that Master Doub- 
loon, but, as Mr. Weller said to the 
oung gentleman in the hairy cap, 
“He'd better not show that fine 
edge too often, in case anybody was 
to take it off.” There was one race 
of caliphs here, Fatimites, I be- 
lieve, who exercised all the author- 
ity, spiritual and temporal, of the 
Bagdad and Damascus caliphs, un- 
til they degenerated, and the last 
of them was dethroned by Saladin, 
who assumed the royal but not the 
sacerdotal office, he having no pre- 
tence to the latter, as he could not 
claim to be in any way related to 
the Prophet. The tombs of these 
caliphs and their families may be 
seen to the east of Cairo. They 
are plain in comparison with those 
of the pachas, and are erected in 
small mosques, each mosque con- 
taining three or four tombs. They 
date from the tenth to the twelfth 
century, and neither buildings nor 
tombs are very carefully preserved. 
One large hall near the caliphs’ 
tombs is fitted all around with large 
strong doors, very securely closed, 
except one pair of folding-doors, 
which I saw open. They, when 
shut, concealed a series of shelves 
reaching almost to the roof, on 
which, no doubt, had rested the 
bodies of true believers, but which 
were empty now, except for some 
fragments of wood which lay about. 
Whether the closed cupboards were 
likewise empty or were full I could 
not discover. The door of this 
chamber is of massive iron, and 
presents a most imposing parade of 
security. The fastening is a short 
stick run through the staples, which 
any child may remove at pleasure. 
The great burying-place of the city 
is here, where the caliphs lie; and 
there are tombs of all classes, some 
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highly-ornamented buildings, some 
plainer sepulchres, and the great 
mass simple graves, each, how- 
ever, having its distinguishing mark 
of the family, or trade, or sex of 
the tenant. 

On the way back from the necro- 
polis, I passed through the horse- 
market and the camel-market, both 
exceedingly unsavoury places. The 
jades in the former were pitiable 
creatures, fit only for the kennel. 
Of the camels I could not judge, 
but I should not think any that I 
saw there a very valuable or desir- 
able animal. Had there been more 
spare time and less aroma, I would 
have waited to observe some of the 
dealing. 

The On of Scripture has been 
identified by the learned with He- 
liopolis. Every traveller makes a 
day’s excursion from Cairo to pay 
this ancient place a visit, and in 
one sense goes over it, but never- 
theless does not see very much— 
not even ruins. What, then, has 
become of the city that it should 
so utterly have perished? Well, a 
great deal of it, we are informed, is 
just where it was, and the reason 
why we cannot see it when we go 
there is, that it is under our feet. 
The fate of the cities of the plain— 
volcanoes, earthquakes, Vandals— 
are suggested to the European mind 
when this fact is stated, but a min- 
ute’s reflection suffices to determine 
that their agency has not operated 
here. There has been no violent 
outbreak of nature, no sudden visi- 
tation of divine wrath, no barba- 
rian irruption to blot out ancient 
On. The cause of its disappearance 
is a phenomenon as regular in its 
occurrence as the rising and set- 
ting of the sun—a power that has 
wrought steadily since the days of 
Noah. Egypt truly is, as Herodotus 
said, the gift of the Nile, but 
she is not a sudden munificence, 





lost, an event which is the more to be regretted because many of the tales re- 
lated to Syrian and Egyptian customs and traditions, which have not been 
found in any other copy of the same work.”—From ‘A View of Ancient and 
Modern Egypt,’ by the Rev. M. Russell, LL.D. 
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a capricious endowment. Since its 
first act of bounty in the youth of 
time the river has never ceased to 
give; if it should cease, Egypt 
would be one desert. We know 
how year by year the revivifying 
waters overspread the land, and we 
ought to reflect that the fertilising 
slime then deposited is every year 
an addition to the soil of the Delta 
——a thin layer almost inappreciable 
as a unit, but very effectual when 
multiplied by a hundred or a thou- 
sand. In the course of centuries, 
then, the gift of the Nile, over- 
spreading year by year the site of 
the old city On, has at length buried 
its buildings and remains. The 
account given to me stated that 
Heliopolis stood on undulating 
ground, and that the present gen- 
eral level is at the height of its 
greatest eminences. Possibly it 


may hereafter be thought worth 
while to disinter these interesting 
remains, but until that is done the 
traveller’s visit to the place will be 


to little purpose. The most strik- 
ing object there is the obelisk, dat- 
ing probably from the reign of 
Amenemes of the XIIth dynasty. 
It stood before the great temple of 
Athom or the sun, and is all that 
now remains of that great temple, 
parts of which have been carried to 
Rome and to Constantinople. The 
obelisk is inscribed on three faces 
with hieroglyphics, to this day 
perfectly sharp and distinct, and is 
said to bear the name of Osortasen 
or Sesortasen. 

Not far from the obelisk is the 
tree known as Mary’s sycamore. It 
is large and spreading, and doubt- 
less very old; but whether so old 
as the flight of the Holy Family into 
Egypt, as we were told it is, may 
be doubted. It has been climbed 
so often that there are now estab- 
lished tracks up the trunk and 
along the branches. By this very 
scale I mounted and examined its 
parts. I found that I followed 
in the footsteps of a very literary 
crowd of predecessors, the interest- 
ing facts of whose visits were re- 
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corded on the bark. On this 
occasion England did not appear 
to have all the glory to herself, as 
beside the names of the celebrated 
travellers William Smith and John 
Jones appeared those of Alphonse 
Blancbec, Karl Schafkopf, Giovanni 
Battista Scioccone, and of several 
other distinguished Europeans, 

It may have appeared to you, 
Bales, an omission that, writing to 
a man of such well-known reverence 
for facts and figures, I have never 
mentioned the difference of height 
between low and high Nile. It 
would have appeared still stranger 
to you if you had been here with 
me and witnessed the extreme diffi- 
culty which I experienced in find- 
ing any one who knew or cared 
about it. The rise of the river is 
the event of the year on which their 
very lives depend, and yet to find 
information so hard of access! 
The Egyptians are said to be kept 
purposely in the dark by their 
Government, which keeps a meter, 
and issues notices of the rise so 
notoriously fabricated for fiscal pur- 
poses, that perhaps the mystified 
natives have given up in despair 
the attempt to be well informed 
This does not account for the indif- 
ference on the same subject of 
Europeans, of whom many that I 
chanced to fall in with could tell 
me nothing on the subject, and 
others told what was incorrect. Of 
course I made it out at last. It is 
25 English feet, more or less, at 
Cairo; higher up the stream the 
rise is from 85 to 48 feet; while at 
the mouths it is scarcely 4 feet. 
“A nilometer,” says Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, “stood at Hileithyias in 
the age of the Ptolemies; there 
was one at Memphis, the site of 
which is still pointed out by tradi- 
tion; that of Elephantine remains 
with its scales and inscriptions re- 
cording the rise of the Nile in the 
reigns of the Roman emperors; a 
movable one was preserved in the 
temple of Serapis at Alexandria 
till the time of Constantine, and 
was afterwards transferred to @ 
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Christian church; the Arabs in 
700 a.p. erected one at Helwan, 
which gave place to that made 
about 715 by the Caliph Suleyman 
in the Isle of Roda, and this again 
was succeeded by the ‘Mekeeas’ of 
Mamoon, A.p. 815, finished in 860 
by Motawukkal-al-Allah, which 
has continued to be the Govern- 
ment nilometer to the present day.” 

I never half drank my fill of the 
sights and doings of Cairo; for 
before we were well aware or in 
any way willing to go, came the in- 
evitable day of departure. Some- 
how hearts don’t get very heavy 
in that atmosphere, but still it was 
difficult in preparing for our exodus 
to keep the spirits up to anywhere 
near concert-pitch. Indeed, it was 
rather a piece of luck for the said 
spirits that they got moved as they 
did by the sight of some highly- 
imaginative accounts which the 
manager of the hotel had by this 
time become sufficiently tranquil 
to compose. The friend with whom 
I travelled to Cairo, and with whom 
{ purposed to proceed to Alex- 
andria, had an _ instinctive fore- 
knowledge that the merits of these 
productions could not be fully 
appreciated at one perusal, espe- 
cially such a perusal as we might 
be able to give them at parting. 
He therefore pressed on the publi- 
cation of the interesting documents, 
and by dint of some salutary threat- 
enings as to non-payment, suc- 
ceeded in bringing them to light. 
When they did appear, wrath for 
a time displaced regret, our great 
minds descended to the details of 
filthy lucre, and we dissected the 
whole of these arithmetical delu- 
sions. Rising from. this great 
council we rent every one his 
clothes, and decreed that the man 
who had done this thing should 
surely die. Which, translated into 
the barbarisms of the West, Bales, 
does not mean that we desired the 
death of the sinner, but rataer that 
he should turn from his wickedness 


and lower his demands. To the 
better attainment of which end we 
besought my friend and travelling 
companion to put lance in rest on 
behalf of us the lambs, and to do 
battle with the wolf. Right man- 
fully did he fulfil his devoir: he 
had some experience of the lupine 
nature, and like Anna Soror blar- 
neying the pious Aineas,* or Mrs. 
Todgers decimating the veal cutlets, 
he selected for his attack the ten- 
derest places in the manager’s sys- 
tem, who, nothing daunted, threw 
before his body his warlike shield 
of brass. Our champion did val- 
iantly, pressing the foe till he had 
to abandon his items one by one, 
and making havoc with his sixes 
and sevens :— 
**In single ——— hand to hand, 
He did confound the best part of an hour 
In changing hardiment ;” 
by the end of which time the wolf 
surrendered at discretion. Every 
one of us benefited largely by the 
result of this encounter. I got 
relieved, I remember, of a heavy per- 
centage; and an Italian gentleman, 
whom the wolf had marked fer a 
peculiar prey, profited to the extent 
of one-third of a heavy bill. So 
this little episode and the thought 
that we had got the settling done 
overnight was some comfort. 
Getting to the railway was not 
an easier or pleasanter operation 
than getting from it had been. We 
had, however, daylight for the 
former; and if I were to describe 
to you the babel at the booking- 
office, I should only repeat the de- 
scriptions of Egyptian babels with 
which I have formerly seasoned my 
epistles, save in this respect, that 
the last babel was under cover, and 
in a confined space—a thrice con- 
founded confusion, the science of 
obstructiveness brought to perfec- 
tion, the most involved disorder, 
and the most distracting uproar of 
which human nature is capable. 
It was a serious look-out this time, 
too, for there was no unlimited de- 





* “ Sola viri mollis aditus et tempora noras.”—Aineid, IV. 
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lay ; the train was intended to start 
punctually—that is to say, within 
three quarters of an hour or an 
hour of the time prescribed—where- 
fore we had need of circumspection, 
and, after using our utmost efforts, 
narrowly escaped being left behind. 
Our seats were at last obtained, but 
the means by which we got them 
would not have stood a severe scru- 
tiny. I am afraid that bribery 
and corruption, and intimidation 
amounting to personal chastise- 
ment, might have been so plausibly 
imputed, that nothing but the ver- 
dict of an independent and en- 
lightened jury offered the least 
chance of establishing our inno- 
cence, and that palladium is not to 
be found here. Baksheesh and 
cowhide are very coarse machinery. 
I grant you, Bales, that we do 
things more politely in the West, 
carefully withholding the mirror 
from nature, and never shocking 
vice with the sight of her own 
image. 

The journey to Alexandria occu- 
pied, as well as I remember, five 
hours. We reached the city by 
daylight, found letters, and found 
also our steamer and our friend 
the courteous skipper. There was 
enough of the day left to view rap- 
idly Cleopatra’s Needle, Pompey’s 
Pillar, and the Catacombs; also to 
find out what manner of place 
Alexandria is. It surprised me 
agreeably. I had heard an unfa- 
vourable report of it, and did not 
quite see what its great offences are. 
It is well laid out, and has some 
good streets and squares. I did 
not try a hotel, but several that I 
saw looked large respectable estab- 
lishments; there were also some 
good shops. The roads certainly 
are not well kept, as we were pain- 
fully certified when we drove a 
little way into the country. For 
all that, the drive was pleasant, as 
the groves and gardens looked fresh, 
and the parching influence of the 
desert was not so hard to keep at 
bay. I find they have rain here 
occasionally, the law of drought not 
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extending to the sea-coast. Indeed 
I knew by many symptoms that I 
was being gradually disenchanted, 
that the hues and softness of fairy. 
land were fading, and the hard 
rugged outlines of the work-a-day 
world becoming more and more ap- 
parent. I lay down that night in 
my cabin full of regrets, it is true, 
but with those regrets blunted and 
corrected by the thought of how 
much I had been refreshed in mind 
and body, and by the retrospect of 
all that I had been seeing and do- 
ing. The ceaseless activity of Egyp- 
tian life almost forbade reflection, 
which came now as a new if a 
more sober pleasure. How delight- 
ful it is to let the boiling chaos 
of ideas wherewith you are charged 
settle down, and separate and take 
lifelike shape, and remould itself 
in pictures for the memory! But 
the digestive process is a sleepy 
one: instead of the feverish expec- 
tation which had visited me my 
first night in Egypt, came, on this 
my last, the soothing draught of 
fruition. Amid spectres of tur- 
bans, ships, camels, sheiks, banners, 
sphinxes, railway officers, donkeys, 
porters, veiled figures, tombs, and 
palm-trees, I went quietly and 
soundly to sleep, my last confused 
vision being of the lively capitano, 
who, with his countenance expanded 
to colossal dimensions, was pulling 
away at a huge cigar, shaped like a 
pyramid, but not smoking very suc- 
cessfully, and his lungs appeared 
to be failing, when suddenly the 
hadji, armed with a railway lever, 
having at its end a ball as big as 
the moon, inserted the same into 
the back of his head, which there- 
upon became an air-pump, and was 
exercised by the hadji until the 
whole delicate weed was ablaze. I 
forgot to tell you that we left the 
capitano in Egypt. I wonder if I 
shall ever see him again! 

With morning and _ breakfast 
came the knowledge that we were 
likely to have a limping voyage 
back to Italy, for the bumping and 
lurching which I mentioned to you 
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as having occurred a little before 
we reached Suez had been attended 
with the fracture of two blades of 
our screw. It was now supposed 
that some heavy piece of iron— 
part of a dredging-machine per- 
haps—had been left sticking in 
the bed of the canal, and that our 
evil fortune had sent the screw 
against it. The steamer had, of 
course, gone back by the Canal, 
and from Port Said to Alexandria, 
where we found her waiting. It 
was not very cheering to see three 
or four ships drop into port all 
after time, and considerably tum- 
bled, and giving sad accounts of 
the weather outside. We had to 
face whatever might betide; and, 
truly, as we brought our anchor 
up, things looked as smooth and 
sunny as they had been lately look- 
ing. But the inevitable hour had 
struck. We had loosed from Alex- 
andria, and were gently floating 
down the harbour amid the freight- 
ships and the ships of war of all 
nations, the shore looking unreal 
and purple as before, and the city 
and the shipping flashing back the 
rays of the sun. We disengaged 
from the anchorage, and, with 
more way on, still stretched out 
our hands to the receding coast, 
rich with legend and relic, and 
with the ineffable gramarye of old, 
old Time. We saw the hills break 
into headlands, and the heavy bat- 
teries armed with cannon cast on 
English ground frowning down 
upon us as we neared the sea. 
And then the distance began to 
lend literally enchantment to the 
view. The mists gathered, but 
they were the haze of commingling 
rainbows, not murky vapours nor 
sullen shrouds. The lights from 
minaret and lattice and_ gilded 
vane still reached us through the 
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tinted ether; and the outlines of 
palaces and streets and hills, glori- 
fied by distance, but distinct and 
warm and fair, watched over our 
departure and dissolved unwilling- 
ly as we were borne away. All 
merged at last in one soft varie- 
gated cloud. I knew not when I 
last distinguished an object, or 
when the scene became but one 
commixture of mellowed hues; 
neither could I say when the last 
fieck of colour waned and a grey 
sky spake of tempest and of tra- 
vail. 

Thus in soft light, like to the 
hue of youth, disappeared the 
witching pageant; thus passed 
Egypt from the sight of eyes that 
shall behold her face again no 
more. I am_ glad that I have 
looked on her, that I have made 
though but a few hasty strides on 
her soil, that I have exchanged 
fancies for realities, and that I 
have memories in place of dreams. 
And, as the wind raised its first 
whistle through the cordage, and 
the first billow became crested 
with foam, I said. farewell to her 
who had afforded me a few gild- 
ed days, and felt a desolation as 
I turned from her. Ancient of 
Days, Enchantress, long-descended 
Queen, Farewell ! 

And now, Bales, it is a snorer; 
the white horses are tumbling 
about, and the good ship, as she 
cleaves a billow, quakes as if in 
a convulsion. If anything can 
be sure, it is certain that she will 
exercise us this night. But and 
if she take us once more out of the 
boiling surge and within reach of 
land, then by these presents you 
will learn, my dear Bales, the safe 
return to Europe of 

Yours, through good and ill, 

ScamMpPrEr. 
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Upon the vigil of Saint Valentine 

I dreamed, but not in sleep, that Thou and I 
Had drifted backward o’er the gulf of days 
That part us from three hundred years ago. 
Wherefore and how I cared not: for I knew 
That Thou wast still unchangéd, yet for all 
That now Thou worest ruff and farthingale, 
While I, in velvet pile and pluméd cap, 
Proclaimed Thee first with sword as well as pen— 
Such were our parts in Fancy’s Masquerade. 
And then I thought, what homage shall I pay 
My Lady when she wakes to-morrow morn 

More than all other mornings of the year ? 

I would not give her, as was then the wont, 
Aubade or serenade, for shame it were 

To wake her from the summer of her dreams, 
That needs must be of all things bright and fair, 
And to recall her to this frosty world: 

Nor was there trafficking in common forms, 
Three hundred years ago, of flowery rhyme, 
Garnished with Cupids and with suchlike things, 
That all who list may purchase by the score 

For any Kate or Bess or Jill or Joan: 

For, in those days the ritual of the saint 

Was no mere carnival of compliments— 

Things that should never pass ’twixt me and Thee. 
And so I thought and thought until the dream 
Grew clear: until I saw that I should speak 
Unto your eyes words that were only mine, 
Made in the fashion of those olden days 

For you, dear Lady, and for you alone: 

Until just simply from my heart I spake 

And dreamed that Thou didst listen and believe 
The words I spake: and then I woke, and found 
The song I send Thee. Take it: and believe 


Albeit my Strengthe to praise Thee be not fitte, 
And eke to singe I have but shalowe Witte, 

Yette that the olden Guise in whiche ’tis writte 

Is Mirrour of the Truthe that is enshrined in Itte. 


1570. 
To MY MOSTE DERE LADYE: 
A VALENTINE. 
When triumphing midde Froste and Raine 
The Birdes are faine to singe, 


And faire Sainte Valentine againe 
Makes Winter dreme of Springe : 
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Then as the Yere doth laughe with Love 
To thinke on Summer Dayes, 

Eche Hearte that loves it doth behove 
To singe His Ladye’s Praise. 


For pooreste Love hath then the Power, 
When biddes Sainte Valentine, 

Thoughe lowlie be His chosen Flower, 
To make it seme divine: 


To glorifie His Mistresse’ Face, 
Her Haire, Her Lippes, Her Eyes, 
In Sorte to sette Her Beautie’s Grace 
Amidde the starrie Skies. 


And for there holdes noe other Hearte 
A Love soe depe as mine, 

Nor anie Swetenesse hath Deserte 
Of Praise soe highe as Thine: 


Thy Grace doth aske, that is above 
Alle Gemmes in Heaven that are, 

A Songe more highe than depeste Love 
Mote raise to higheste Starre. 


But, Ladye, an Thou aske for Praise, 
Yet doe not aske of mee: 

My Tongue were alle too poore to raise 
Thy Songe of Sovrantie! 


If I the Crafte of Orpheus hadde, 
And mine His Magicke were, 

Then wolde I with Thy Name make giadde 
Alle Erthe and Sea and Aire: 


And I wolde alle Thy Glorie telle 
More mightilie than Hee 

When by His Harpinge Hee from Helle 
Did drawe Euridice: 


Until eche famous Dame of Yore 
Thy Fame sholde soare beyonde, 

And their Renowne be hearde noe more 
In that of Rosamonde. 


But Love in verie Soothe is weke 
When moste Hee sholde be strong ; 
And to exalte Thee sholde I seke 
I sholde but wreke Thee Wronge. 


E’en colde I Musicke’s Glorie blende 
With alle the Welthe of Wordes, 

Thy Mede of Praise wolde farre transcende 
My vainlie striving Chordes: 
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Since alle soe faire is growne my Nighte, 
And alle soe fulle my Derthe, 

That Praise were loste amidde Thy Lighte, 
Thou Rose of alle the Erthe! 


For on my Nighte soe brightlie come 
Thy Sunshine’s orient Rayes, 

I mote not be Aughte else but dumbe 
If Thou shold’st aske for Praise : 


And on my Droughte soe softe doth raine 
Thy Swetenesse from above, 

That Aughte to speke were alle in vaine 
Save but the Wordes ‘‘I love!” 


Yea, Love is Love, nor more nor lesse : 
Nor doe thou deme Him smalle, 

In that Hee onlie can confesse 
Himselfe, nor praise at alle: 


For higheste Praise in Him doth dwelle, 
As Glorie Dwelles in Daye: 

And Hee may more by Silence telle 
Than loudeste tongue can saye. 


Yea, Love is Love, nor lesse nor more, 
Nor doe Thou holde Him vaine, 

Albeit Hee can but o’er and o’er 
Repete Himselfe againe : 


Wherefore in mee noe Dutig i is 
But onlie to adore, 
And leve to those who love Thee lesse 


To magnifie Thee more. 


Then aske not mee Thy Fame to raise 
Unto Thy native Skie— 

There are ten thousande thus to praise 
Thee better farre than I ; 


But if the Praise Thou’dst have is Love—- 
Then proudlie doe [ telle, 

That there is none ‘neath Heaven above 
Can praise Thee halfe soe welle! 


L’ENVoyE. 


Tarrie, my Songe, with mee, 
Prithee, a little space, 
Till I have fashioned Thee 
More worthie of Her Grace! 
Thou wilt not? Thou dost longe 
Soe to beholde Her face ? 
Spede to Her, then, my Songe— 
Wolde I were in Thy, Place! 
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RECONSTRUCTING THE EDIFICE. 


THERE was once on a time a 
erand jury in a western county of 
Ireland — Mr. Justice Keogh can 
correct me if I be wrong in ¢alling 
it Clare—who, having occasion to 
make a presentment for the erection 
of a new county jail, accompanied 
their vote with the recommendation 
“that the materials of the old jail 
should be used in the construction 
of the new, but that the old build- 
ing was to stand, and be used for 
the confinement of prisoners till 
the new jail should be ready for 
their reception.” 

Now, though I am far from any 
intention of comparing the Irish 
Establishment to a prison, yet I 
cannot help feeling that the sage 
resolution I have just quoted seems 
to be exactly the sort of resolution 
passed with reference to the new 
trish Church. 

The old building is to stand till 
«472, while the new edifice is being 
‘F’constructed — constructed chiefly, 

however, out of the old materials 
—a measure first put forward on 
grounds of economy, and stoutly 
upheld by the grand jury on the 
plea; that ‘“‘if sold at a public sale, 
they would bring next to nothing.” 

While, therefore, there has been 
no small excitement in Ireland, and 
a very fair display of warmth be- 
tween the rival parties as to the 
precise form and symmetry of the 
new body; while some are for 
giving great powers to the laity, 
and others for excluding them al- 
together ; while one set are insist- 
ing that on matters of dogma the 
bishops should be supreme, and the 
laity only pronounce on questions 
of finance and exchequer, each 
would seem to be forgetting that 
the real difficulty before them was, 
that they were trying to accomplish 
the feat recommended by the gen- 
tlemen of Clare, which, to put it 


mildly, is at least embarrassing! 
If the problem of the jail was a | 
puzzle, what shall we say to the 
difficulty of the case where the 
“old materials” are able to plead 
their own utility, and insist on 
being worked up in the new build- 
ing? This is exactly what has come 
to pass. It has been decreed by 
Parliament that the Irish Church 
was too costly an establishment for 
its followers—that its wealth and 
dignity were an offence to those 
who differed from it; and the Pro- 
testants of Ireland have been told 
that another sect of Christians will 
say their prayers with far more 
complacency and _ self-satisfaction 
when they know and see that Pro- 
testants are as ill off as themselves 
—a sentiment of charitable mean- 
ing that I hope none will question 
or dispute. Protestants are there- 
fore enjoined to set about the build- 
ing of a house more in conformity 
with their reduced fortunes—the 
very humility consequent on the 
process being recommended to them 
as a useful spiritual exercise—and 
they are admonished against waste- 
fulness, and told not to neglect the 
old materials. 

Every dictate of economy would 
have suggested that, in the new 
edifice, all should have been as 
plain, homely, and useful as pos- 
sible—little expended on ornament 
or decoration, and nothing laid out 
in matters of display. The “old 
materials,” however, demur to*this. 
They say, ‘‘How about us? If we 
are to be ‘worked up,’ where are 
we to come in? You are surely 
not going to employ carved archi- 
traves for rafters, or.ornamented 
mullions for joists? And if you 
mean to utilise us, you must build 
something that will harmonise with 
our pretensions to elegance and 
architectural beauty.” 
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It was that same artistic elegance 
that cost us our fate! say the others. 
Had we been, like the Methodists, 
contented with a place like a barn, 
and a preacher on the tramp, there 
would have been no diatribes over 
bloated revenues and our leisure- 
lived dignitaries. 

The discussion has lasted for 
months; it has been warm occasion- 
ally to the verge of violence, for the 
simple reason that each side was 
animated by strong convictions. A 
variety of issues have cropped up 
from time to time; crotchets have 
been displayed and disposed of; 
no-surrender men have been con- 
fronted with people of elastic con- 
sciences, and, with the usual fate of 
such associations, become fifty times 
more attached to their opinions 
than before ; but, on the whole, the 
main difficulty lay where I have 
stated when I set out, in trying to 
carry out the directions of the Clare 
jurymen. They were to use up the 


old materials, and yet not impair 
the utility of the building of which 


they formed a part. 

The spirit of ruling Ireland in 
accordance with Irish ideas, of 
which the present Ministry are vain 
as of a greatdiscovery, is here 
pushed to a degree of flattery that 
some might almost call coarse; for 
after all, it was scarcely necessary 
that, to’ make legislation appreci- 
able to Irishmen, an Act of Parlia- 
ment should be a “ bull.” 

Our rulers, however, have thought 
otherwise. They have said we must 
not deal with these men as the 
Tories have done, treating the peo- 
ple of Downshire or Meath as 
though they were men of Herts 
or Norfolk. We must study their 
instincts and their tempers; learn 
their passions, their prejudices, and 
their modes of thought. They 
have a general taste for illegalities : 
let us see how far we can indulge 
them without imperilling the safety 
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of the empire. They dislike the 
payment of rent, and would rather 
shoot the landlord than submit to it, 
This is hard on the landlord, but 
still it will induce him to make 
some concessions by which we can 
compromise the differences between 
them. They hate the Irish Protes- 
tant Establishment, and as few 
people in England care very much 
on the matter, let us abolish it; 
and if the measure be only her- 
alded or escorted by a bull, who 
shall have the audacity to say 
we are not “ruling Ireland in con- 
formity with the spirit of Irish- 
men” ? 

Some people have been so un- 
generous as to say that the states- 
men who abolished the State 
Church in Ireland were secretly 
minded to make all reconstruction 
of a Protestant Establishment im- 
possible; and that, in the growth 
of various forms of dissent, in con- 
sequence of the downfall of the 
Church, they looked to see the 
Roman Catholic religion assume 
the dominant station of the Irish 
Church. Up to the present mo- 
ment, certainly, whatever may betas 
the apprehensions on this score, 
there is nothing proven. I am dis- 
posed to judge more leniently the 
great men who rule us. My im- 
pression is, that they were solely 
minded to be very Irish in their 
Irish policy ; and with a boon for 
the Papists and a bull for the Pro- 
testants, what could they do more? 

If in their legislation for the land 
question they only equal the wis- 
dom they have displayed about the 
Church, who is to accuse the Gov- 
ernment of indifference to Ireland? 
The men who ransack the records 
of our grand juries to acquire the 
spirit of our local judicatures, dis- 
play a zeal in their desire to serve 
us that must endear them to the 
heart of every Irishman or at least 
of all such as love a bull. 
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THE PASSION-PLAY IN THE HIGHLANDS OF BAVARIA. 


“Cloister and church were the first theatres, priests the first actors, the first dramatic mat- 
ter was the Passion, the first dramas were the mysteries.” —Gervinus on Shakespeare, vol. i. 66. 


Tzn years ago, at Ober-Ammer- 

u, a little village on the borders 
of Bavaria and the Tyrol, a series 
of representations was given of the 
sacred drama of the Passion of our 
Lord. At one of these perform- 
ances I had the good fortune to be 
present, and I now venture to write 
down from recollection the still 
vivid impression which this strange 
spectacle made upon me at the 
time. I do so now, because in the 
early summer of this year the play 
will be given anew, and strangers 
from all parts of Europe will be 
there to see. To those who go 
from this country it may be an 
object to know beforehand some- 
thing of the character of the spec- 
tacle which awaits them; to those 
who remain at home it may not 
be without interest to get some 
idea of what their friends are 
going to witness; and to both it 
may be worth while to hear some 
tidings of a curiously impressive 
spectacle, remarkable from being a 
solitary remnant of the simple real- 
istic phases of religious feeling in 
the past, and a contrast to the gor- 
geous exhibitions of the same feel- 
ing with which we are familiar in 
the present.* 


In the ‘ Art-Student of Munich’ 
a short description is given of the 
performance of 1840. The Baroness 


Tautpheeus, in one of her charming 

novels, describes the impressions 

made upon her hergine by the re-_ 
presentation of 1890. And Dean 

Stanley, in ‘Macmillan’s Magazine,’ 

has given an interesting art-criti- 

cism of the play as it was rendered 

in 1860. It may seem a little bold 

to attempt to treat again of what 

has been so well done before. But 

twenty years, and even ten years, 

create great gaps in general litera- 

ture; and nearly all reading is so 

ephemeral in these latter days, that 

the interests of yesterday are for- 

gotten to-morrow ; and it is only by 

laying fresh coatings of paint upon. 
the old signboards—it may be by a 

less artistic hand—that the impres- 

sions of last year leave any trace in 

this. With the hope, then, of reviv- 
ing old memories in some minds, and 

arousing new interests in others, the 

following pages are written. 


Some fifty years ago the repre- 
sentation of such plays as this was 
common in the wilder districts of 
Bavaria, in parts of Wiirtember 
and in the Tyrol; but now there is 
one spot only in these countries in 
which the spectacle can be seen. 
Fifty years previously—that is, in 
the middle of last century—there 
was hardly a village in those distant 
parts that had not its own distinct- 
tive representation, and Passion 





* A somewhat similar performance, but of a coarser kind, is mentioned by 


some writers as taking place at Buenos Ayres; and in the Church of the Sep- 
ulchre at Jerusalem, on each Good Friday, some of the more striking incidents 
in the Passion are roughly represented. A wooden figure of Christ is carried 
round the church, headed by a long procession of priests. At the different 
“stations” under the comprehensive roof of the church,—the traditional place 
of the scourging, the place of the crowning with thorns, the place of cruci- 
fixion—i.e., the supposed summit of Calvary—the stone of unction, the sep- 
ulchre, &c.—the procession halts, and at these several points discourses in dif- 
ferent languages are delivered by the priests to the large assembly of pilgrims 
who flock to Jerusalem during Holy Week. But. except a certain reverence 
attaching to the localities, there is little of interest in the ceremonial. 
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Week was the time appointed for 
the performance. But a crusade 
was declared against them, in which 
both the clergy and the laity took 
part—the clergy, because they were 
unsuitable to Passion Week; the 
laity, because they were unworthy 
of an enlightened age. They had 
lost much of their primitive char- 
acter. The burlesque element had 
mingled with the serious ; the sacred 
and the profane came too close into 
contact ; the acting was frequently 
bad; a handle was given to the less 
reverent to turn things sacred into 
ridicule ; and in 1779 they were pub- 
licly condemned by all forms of eccle- 
siastical denunciations, and the civil 
authorities in Austria and Bavaria 
took rigorous measures for their sup- 
pression. One exception was made 
to the general prohibition. In the 
solitary village of Ober-Ammergau 
these plays were not interdicted ; 
and the reason of this exception was, 
that in that village the play was per- 
formed in accordance with a vow 
made two hundred years before, and 
under the surveillance of the monks 
of a neighbouring monastery it had 
always been enacted with becoming 
piety and decorum. 

The village lies high up the val- 
ley of the Ammer in the Bavarian 
highlands, about a long day’s jour- 
ney from Munich, and within two 
miles of the grand old monastery 
of Ettal. This monastery was 
founded by the Emperor Lewis of 
Bavaria, and for many years prior 
to the commencement of the pre- 
sent century, when it was secular- 
ised, the religious character of this 
remote district took its colour in 
great measure from the ecclesiasti- 
cal influence of the abbey. The 
village is long and straggling, and 
is made up of separate houses or 
chdlets, each embedded in its own 
orchard-garden, carefully tended 
and scrupulously clean. It is situ- 
ated in a green plain hemmed in 
on all sides by steep picturesquely 
formed mountains, and through 
the meadow the clear bright stream 
sparkles onwards in the sunlight, 
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stealing from the mountains just 
sufficient valley-land to afford gsus- 
tenance for the small peasant-popu- 
lation of the village. In numbers 
the inhabitants may amount to 
about eight hundred; and, like 
most of the Alpine peasants in 
the Bavarian uplands and the more 
secluded valleys of Switzerland and 
the south Tyrol, they gain their 
livelihood by wood carving and 
engraving. 

In 1633 this village was afflicted 
by a pestilence which followed on 
the famine and desolation caused 
by the drain of men absorbed in 
the wars of Gustavus Adolphus, and 
the consequent poverty of the peo- 
ple. When the pestilence was at its 
height, the pious and affrighted vil- 
lagers vowed a decennial represen- 
tation of the Passion of our Lord 
if the plague might be stayed. Their 
prayers were heard; “and,” so 
the chronicle says, ‘though many 
had the plague-spots when the vow 
was made, yet no more died of it.” 
From that time till the promulga- 
tion of the interdict in 1779, the play 
was regularly performed in accord- 
ance with this vow. And it was 
only by the pleadings of an urgent 
deputation of Ammergau peasants 
with Max Joseph of Bavaria, that 
he was induced to use his influence 
to save their Mystery from the 
general condemnation. He was 
successful in his remonstrances, and 
the play has been repeated every 
ten years since that date. A few 
alterations have been made to re- 
lieve the performance of some of 
its coarser features, but it is 
substantially the same as it was 
originally. 

The performers number about 
five hundred; and one and all, from 
the child of two or three years old 
who appears among the Israelites 
in the desert, to the oldest man 
among the elders in the Sanhe- 
drim, they belong to Ober-Ammer- 
gau. The different parts are allot- 
ted out to them by a committee of 
the villagers, who exercise a sort of 
censorial authority over the players 
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during the continuance of the play. 
The personator of Christ considers 
his part an act of religious worship, 
and both he and the other principal 
performers are said to be selected 
on account of their holy life, and con- 
secrated to their work with prayer. 
None but those who are esteemed of 
high moral worth are allowed to take 
the more important parts. The parts 
of the soldiers and the money-chang- 
ers are given to those who are less 
blameless. And, according to Lud- 
wig Clarus, who has published an 
historical account of the play, the 
assignment of the parts of Barab- 


‘ bas or the executioners to any mem- 


bers of the community is equiva- 
lent toa black mark in the village 
society, and indicates more than 
equivocal characters. But the im- 
portance of the performance is such, 
so Ludwig tells us, that no one 
hesitates to accept the part assigned. 

The allotment of parts takes place 
upon the 12th of December, and from 
then till Whitsunday there are re- 
gular rehearsals and preparations 
under the simple artistic instruction 
of no one but the parish priest. On 
Whitsunday the first performance 
takes place, and from then till the 
middle of September it is played at 
stated intervals, but generally every 
Sunday.* 

In 1860 the part of Christus was 
given to Rupert Schauer. Pflun- 
ger, who played that part in 1840 
and 1850, with what at first seems 
a strange contradiction, in 1860 
took the part of Pilate. 

The theatre was erected on the 
banks of the little stream, in the 
outskirts of the village, just below 
the “Covel,” a high column-like 
rock which rises sheer out of the 
valley to the height of several thou- 
sand feet. This mountain over- 
hangs the little town, and seems to 
threaten it with possible destruc- 
tion at any moment—a physical 
characteristic which is not uncom- 


mon in parts of Bavaria and the 
Tyrol, as any one who has visited 
Innsbruck will recollect. The build- 
ing was an immense wooden edifice 
made of rude planks and benches, 
and was so laid out as to be capable 
of containing between eight and 
nine thousand people, irrespective 
of the performers. And large 
though it appeared to be, it has 
been found inadequate to contain 
the numerous spectators who come 
in crowds from every quarter. In 
such cases the play is repeated on 
the following day. 

The stage, like the stages of the 
old Greek theatres, was contrived 
so as to represent a theatre within 
a theatre. In the centre of the 
proscenium, at the part farthest 
from the audience, there was a 
smaller stage—the “‘scena” of the 
Greek theatres—on which the scen- 
ery was roughly painted. At the: 
sides of the proscenium the palaces 
of Herod and of Annas, and the 
streets of Jerusalem, extending to: 
a great distance, were represented ; 
and when the curtain of the inner: 
theatre was raised, showing now the 
interior of the Temple, now the 
Supper-chamber, or again the hall 
of the Sanhedrim, or it might be 
the garden of Gethsemane, or Mount 
Calvary, a sort of panoramic re- 
presentation of Jerusalem, interior 
and exterior, was exhibited, and 
the mind, even before the drama 
commenced, got familiarised with 
the scenes where it is‘laid. 

The whole aspect of the building 
was strangely illustrative of the 
spectacles that must have been pre- 
sented to the eyes of an Athenian 
audience in the best days of the 
Grecian drama. The open air mid- 
day performance, which owed every- 
thing to the natural scenery of the 
locality for its optical effects—to the 
mountains, and the stream, and the 
green meadow stretching far away 
in the distance, and, above all, to 





* The days appointed for the performances in 1870 are as follows: May 22, 
29 ; June 6, 12, 19, 25; July 8, 10, 17, 24, 31; August 7, 14, 21,28; September 


8, 11, 18, 25, 29. 
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the lights and shadows of the 
changing day ; the picturesque as- 
sembly of eager and impressionable 
spectators gazing long hours in 
rapt attention at the working out 
of a great spectacle that combined 
so strongly the devotional with the 
dramatic element; the simple yet 
artistic acting, with all its rustic 
properties, its rude decorations, and 
common  untheatrical _ illusions ; 
the unusual institution of a band or 
chorus, which, advancing with grave 
solemnity from opposite sides of the 
proscenium, ranged itself under 
the guidance of a Coryphzeus, and 
chanted in unison with him the 
plan of the scenes as one after an- 
other they were to be performed,— 
all carried back the mind of any 
one who looked upon the spectacle 
to scenes almost identically: similar, 
which were enacted in the various 
theatres of Greece four hundred 
years before the birth of Him 
whose life on earth was now being 
represented. 


By daylight on Sunday morning 
(August 19, 1860), the densely- 
crowded little village was alive 
with men and women. From an 
early hour on Saturday carriages 
had been arriving from every quar- 
ter, and “stellwiigen,” ‘“‘ einspin- 
ner,” great wooden carts, and every 
variety of German conveyance, had 
been emptying their loads of eager 
visitors all day before the over- 
crowded inms.* Pedestrians of 
every size and shape kept toiling up 
the steep pass of Ettal, and arriving 
at every moment travel-stained and 
weary ; many had walked a hun- 
dred, some two hundred, miles. 
You saw long-haired Franciscan 
and bearded Capuchin monks, with 
their brown serge dresses girt with 
belts of rope. There were black- 
robed priests to the number of 
eight hundred or thereby. There 
were Bavarian women, with their 
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quaint gold and silver head-dresses 
and their brilliant variegated um- 
brellas— an indispensable com- 
panion, There were Tyrolean pea- 
sants— the men in their high- 
peaked, broad-brimmed hats, richly 
decorated with gold lace and tassels, 
their short black breeches, green 
and scarlet waistcoats, and gigantic 
embroidered belts ; the women in 
plain black straw hats, tastefully 
adorned and garlanded with wild 
flowers. There were Englishmen 
too, but very few in number, with 
serious, self-satisfied, complacent 
faces, contrasting gloomily in their 
business-like grey cloth suits with 
all those picturesque costumes. All 
that motley assembly of men and 
women you saw toiling up the 
long steep hill, toiling up as if upon 
a pilgrimage from a distant land. 
Long before the sun rose on Sun- 
day morning, all those who had 
arrived upon the previous day, and 
many who appeared during the 
night, were wandering vaguely about 
the streets with a strange distracted 
air, as of people possessed with 
some engrossing idea. From five 
o'clock till eight; mass was being 
performed at all five altars in the 
crowded cathedral; and by eight 
o’clock every seat in the theatre 
was occupied. 

As the village clock struck eight, 
and the loud report of a cannon 
had died away among the moun- 
tains, the chorus, to the number of 
seventeen men and women, dressed 
in long white and coloured mantles 
to represent “guardian angels,” 
came filing in upon the stage and 
sang to soft low music the prologue 
of the play. As the first notes rose, 
the buzz of conversation ceased ; 
and from that moment till twelve 
o’clock the performance continued 
without’ a single interruption, both 
performers and spectators appearing 
to be entirely engrossed in what 
they were acting and beholding. 








* The writer of this had to spend the night, sleeping as he best could on 
some fresh-cut hay laid down for him on a kitchen-floor, with five or six com- 


panions whom he knew not. 
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At twelve there was an hour’s in- 
terval; the play recommenced at 
one, and continued with the same 
unflagging interest until half-past 
four. 

To describe in detail the scenes 
of this drama, which passed so un- 
interruptedly before the mind, and 
were so conspicuously free from all 
stage contrivances, is no easy task. 
To convey a true idea of it in writ- 
ing, or to form an adequate concep- 
tion of its simple grandeur without 
personally seeing it, is impossible. 
It was a sight which no man, what- 
ever may have been his education 
or his religious opinions, could look 
upon without some feeling, and 
without carrying away a deep and 
lasting impression. 

The spectacle was of two kinds. 
It consisted partly of tableaua vi- 
vants, which were exhibited on the 
smaller stage at the back of the 
proscenium, partly of scenes, which 
were performed sometimes on one 
and sometimes on the other stage, 
and in which the characters spoke 
and acted as in an ordinary play. 
Each scene was preceded by one or 
more tableaux typical of the subject 
which was to be represented in it. 
These tableaux were taken from 
incidents in the Old Testament, 
and formed part of the choral re- 
presentation, the duty of the chorus 
being to explain the typical allu- 
sions, and point the moral to be 
deduced from them. When the 
prologue was ended, the chorus 
separated, and rearranged them- 
selves in a semicircle from either 
side of the inner theatre. The 
curtain then of the inner theatre 
drew up, and the stage show- 
ed en tableau the expulsion of 
Adam and Eve from Paradise, an 
angel standing behind them with 
a flaming sword. Here the Cory- 
pheus took up the chant, and, 
now singing, now in recitative, ex- 
plained the scene as typical of the 
curse only to be expiated by the 
death of Christ. This opening 
scene was the key-note of the piece 
that was to follow. It typified the 
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object of Christ’s life before His re- 
surrection, which was to be repre- 
sented in the Mystery. The chorus 
again separated, and the second 
tableau showed the heavenly angels 
coming to bring glad tidings upon 
earth. As they appeared, the chor- 
us reverently kneeled before them, 
singing a hymn of joy and thanks- 
giving. That passed away, and the 
first actual scene succeeded. 

The wide streets of the repre- 
sented city began to fill with men 
and women all in Oriental cos- 
tumes. They appeared to be de- 
scending the steep green slope of 
the Mount of Olives, at the out- 
skirts of Jerusalem. In long pro- 
cession, singing with innumerable 
voices a triumphal chant, and 
waving long branches of palm-trees 
and green boughs in their hands, 
they filed in. And now, as the 
leaders of the gay assemblage came 
winding through the distant streets 
in the background, advancing to- 
wards the front, the music swells 
in volume and in tone, and seems 
to come nearer to the audience. 
The enthusiasm of the great mul- 
titude increases— children come 
in dancing merrily, and _ strew- 
ing flowers upon the path; and 
men and women are spreading 
garments on the ground for the 
feet of some great one to tread. 
Then in the furthest background 
appears Christ, meek and lowly 
amid all the pageant, riding hum- 
bly on an ass, and followed in or- 
der by the twelve apostles. As 
he appeared, even above the notes 
of the triumphant music and the 
loud hosannas, you seemed to feel 
a thrill pass through the dense 
crowd of spectators in the rustic 
theatre. There appeared to be a 
momentary cessation of the slight- 
est sound, almost of the breathing 
of wellnigh eight thousand people. 
Every sense of every man and wo- 
man in that great mass of human 
beings seemed concentrated on the 
single figure that had appeared, and 
for a moment every one seemed 
struck as if by some mysterious 
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agency, and rendered powerless. 
It is impossible to convey any idea 
of the strange impression produced 
by the appearance of this man who 
represented the character of Christ. 
It was utterly unlike any impres- 
sion which could be made by any 
other spectacle or theatrical repre- 
sentation. It seemed to bea strange 
mixture of reverential awe and 
curious mysterious interest which 
probably no one present could have 
power to analyse. The appearance 
of the actor, no doubt, had some- 
thing ‘to do with the effect. And 
it was altogether favourable to the 
illusion that it was Christ himself 
who had suddenly appeared in the 
midst of theassembly. He had 
the mild and pensive eye, the pale 
olive complexion, the finely-mould- 
ed features, intellectual forehead, 
and soft brown hair and beard, 
which, since the days of Cimabue 
and Perugino, are stereotyped as 
characteristic of Jesus Christ. Add 
to that the long flowing purple 
vesture, the rich crimson mantle, 
and the well-known Eastern san- 
dals, represented in the pictures of 
the old masters, and it seemed al- 
most as if one of these old pictures 
had been endowed with life; or 
perhaps as if the glass of time had 
moved backward eighteen hundred 

ears, and we were living and act- 
ing in that the greatest: drama that 
this world has ever known. 

The twelve, each in their char- 
acteristic costumes, followed him, 


TABLEAUX. 


1. Adam and Eve expelled from Para- 
dise. 

2. Heavenly angels bring glad tidings 
upon earth. 


1. Jacob’s sons conspire against Jo- 
seph 


1. Tobias takes leave of his parents. 
2. The bride bewails the loss of the 
bridegroom. 
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And so completely was the individ- 
uality of each brought out, that even 
when they thus appeared for the 
first time, it would have bgen no 
difficult matter to single out each 
man among them as they passed, 
Behind them followed a _ multi- 
tude of Jews, both men and 
women; and in that multitude 
you could mark a few here and 
there who showed signs of disap- 
proval, and who soon were to appear 
as Christ’s enemies and accusers. 

It would be endless to attempt 
to describe each of the tableaux 
and scenes, as they followed one after 
another without intermission, except 
the few minutes occupied during 
each by the chorus in explaining 
the typical allusions, and indicating 
the general bearing of the piece. It 
is better to mention in order the 
tableaux and their corresponding 
scenes, and to particularise those 
only which were more especially 
interesting, and which stamped 
their impression more clearly on 
the mind. 

The performance was divided 
into two parts. The first began, as 
we have seen, with the triumphal 
entrance into Jerusalem, and ended 
with the betrayal in the garden of 
Gethsemane. The second opened 
with the bringing of Christ before 
Annas, and closed with the resur- 
rection. 

In the first part, the tableaux 
and the scenes which they typified 
were as follows :— 


SCENES. 


I. 

. Entrance into Jerusalem. 

. Turning the money-changers out of 
the Temple. 

. Departure from Bethany. 


II. 


. High priests and elders take council 
in the Sanhedrim to bring Jesus 
into their power. 


IIT. 


. The journey to Bethany. 

. The supper at Bethany. __ 

. Jesus takes leave of his mother and 
his friends at Bethany. 
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TABLEAUX. 


1. Vashti spurned by Ahasuerus. 


1. The manna given to the children of 
Israel in the desert. 
1. Joseph sold by his brethren to the 
Midianites. 


1, Adam toiling in the field after his 
expulsion from the garden of Eden. 
9. Joab at the rock kills Amasa on pre- 
tence of kissing him. 
8. Samson overpowered by the Philis- 
tines. 

In this part of the drama, the 
entrance into Jerusalem and the 
Last Supper were the most ef- 
fective scenes. The agony in the 
garden, perhaps because more 
might be expected from it, had less 
perceptible effect upon the mind. 
Perhaps, too, the minute realisation 
of every particular of the Gospel 
narrative—the three distinct times 
at which Jesus returned and found 
his disciples asleep—the incongru- 
ity of the stealthy night attack upon 
him under cover of dark lanterns, 
while the sky overhead was blue 
and clear, and the mid-day sun 
was streaming down upon the scene 
—the kiss given by Judas, and the 
onslaught made by Peter upon Mal- 
chus when he cut off his ear, all 
which is adhered to rigidly,—these 
and other realistic details may 
have blunted susceptibilities which 
would have been keenly excited by 
& more imaginative rendering, and 
may have marred the general effec- 
tiveness of the scene. But yet, as 
you looked on that solitary figure 
bowed down in agony, and noted 
the acute expression of pain upon 
his face, and the great drops of 
sweat like blood upon his brow, 
carrying out so literally the curse 
pronounced on Adam, you could 
not remain an unmoved spectator. 
You felt then, perhaps for the first 
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SCENES. 
IV. 

1. The last journey to Jerusalem ; two 
of the disciples sént forward to pre- 
pare the supper. 

2. Judas tempted by the Jews to betray 
J oe 


Vv. 
1. The Last Supper. 


VI. 

1. Judas comes to the Sanhedrim, and 
agrees to sell Jesus to the Phari- 
sees. 

vil. 

1. The agony in the garden. 

2. Judas betrays Jesus with a kiss. 

3. Jesus, deserted by his disciples, is led 
away by his betrayers. 


time, the loneliness, the hopeless- 
ness, the depth of human misery, 
and with all that the more than 
human resignation of which we 
read so often with disproportionate 
sympathy in the descriptions of 
that night of agony. 

Second only to the delineation 
of the crucifixion in impressiveness, 
and more touching than the trium- 
phal entry, from the home feeling 
and simplicity in the action, ranks 
unquestignably the representation 
of the Last Supper. In the gene- 
ral arrangements and external ap- 
pearance this scene was not unlike 
what may be witnessed on a sacra- 
ment Sunday in many a coun 
church in the Highlands of 8 
land. The ceremony, as performed 
here, recalled the Presbyterian 
rather than the Episcopalian or 
Roman Catholic form of adminis- 
tering the Communion. In the 
Presbyterian Church alone, the true 
idea of the Holy Supper, compara- 
tively free from all mysticism or 
symbolical significance, is preserved 
in its primitive simplicity. The 
Episcopalian, no less than the Ro- 
man Catholic Churches, have de 
parted far from the traditionary 
ritual. In both of these a tincture 
of unreality has appeared in the 
lapse of ages. And this unreality, 
while it cannot be considered to 
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add to the solemnity of the Holy 
Sacrament, is greatly at variance 
with the type presented by the 
evangelists. The Scotch Kirk, on 
the other hand, from its scrupulous 
abhorrence of anything unnatural, 
reproduces the original celebration 
in much the same character as it 
possessed when first performed in 
the upper chamber in Jerusalem. 
In the ceremony at Ammergau, the 
chamber, the long narrow table, 
and the grouping of the twelve 
around it, were all apparently co- 
pied from Leonardo da Vinci’s 
well-known masterpiece. It seemed 
almost as if that great picture 
had been revived and transformed 
into living and moving existence, 
and transported from the cloister 
in Milan to the wild highlands 
of Bavaria. Or perhaps the scene, 
as it was presented here in its 
studied simplicity, went further 
even than Leonardo’s conception. 
Your ideas were unconsciously 
carried beyond the imaginings of 


the painter, or the representation 
of the village actors; and you al- 
most felt that you were present with 
the disciples as the actual fact was 
originally enacted by Jesus Christ 
and them. The cup wd blessed 


and handed round among the 
twelve, and then Jesus rose and 
broke the bread, and placed a mor- 
sel of it in the mouth of each; and 
as they received it, all but Judas, 
with lowered eyes and clasped 
hands, they seemed as if they had 
actually received of the bread of 
life from the hands of the Son of 
God. And after he had given of 
the bread, he rose again and blessed 
the cup, and gave it with his own 
hands to each, and they received it 
prayerfully. It is seldom that a 
more impressive Communion ser- 
vice—impressive from its simplic- 
ity—has been witnessed since the 
first great inauguration. 

The effect upon the audience ap- 
peared to be greater during this 
scene than during any other 
throughout the whole performance. 
Deep as was the emotion exhibited 
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at Christ’s first entrance, and 
strangely acute as was the thrill 
that passed through every heart ag 
the cross was raised at the cruci- 
fixion, the feeling at this moment, 
though somewhat different, seemed 
even more intense and more all-per- 
vading. It was a holy, reverent, 
awe-struck feeling, such as is some- 
times experienced in a great ca- 
thedral when every face is devoutly 
turned to the earth, and the solem- 
nising bell chimes through the 
aisles, and the silver trumpets peal 
out to tell that the host is being 
raised, and that God is in the midst 
of His worshippers. It seemed 
here as if the great multitude of 
onlookers at this representation of 
the Supper really believed implicit- 
ly in the performance which they 
saw going on before them. They 
appeared to feel that they were ac- 
tually in the presence of the Son 
of God. At the crucifixion the 
more purely spiritual element was 
in abeyance, and the feeling indi- 
cated by the audience was more 
painful and sympathetic, as if it 
was evoked by a fellow-man in 
agony. Here there was a mixture 
of feeling. It was partly solemn 
and awe-struck, as if called out by 
the contemplation of something 
supernatural, and partly homelike 
and kindly and familiar, as if elicit- 
ed by the intense natural humanity 
exhibited in this representation of 
the Last Supper. In looking on it 
you seemed to realise at once the 
divine and human nature of . the 
Son of Man. 

After the supper was ended, Jesus 
rose and laid aside his mantle and 
his girdle (reminding one, as he ap- 
—- in his vesture, of the well- 

nown modern picture representing 
his walking on the sea), and, as is 
described by St. John, proceeded to 
wash the disciples’ feet. This scene, 
like some of those in the second 
part, was difficult to exhibit. The 
line which separates the sublime 
from the ridiculous in such scenes 
as these presented, must necessarily 
be a very narrow one. When the 
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feelings are excited to the highest 
pitch, and the nervous system kept 
upon the strain, the smallest diver- 
gence from beyond this line, even 
the remotest trace of common- 
place, must at once produce reac- 
tion. Had even the faintest sha- 
dow of burlesque—if such a word 
may without impropriety be used 
—been observable in any portion 
of the performance of the character 
of Christ, this scene must have 
brought it out. And, more than 
this, had the acting of the part 
been studied or professional acting, 
and not, as it was, a personification 
drawn out by deep religious senti- 
ment from the soul, it must have 
protruded itself unpleasantly in 
this scene, and the taste of the 
more cultivated in the audience 
would have been shocked. But as 
the character was represented by 
Rupert Schauer with perfect truth- 
fulness and simplicity, with an in- 
nate dignity and total forgetfulness 
of self, you almost felt as if it was 
the man Jesus himself who was 
performing this menial office, and 
not the roughly cultured peasant of 
Bavaria. 

There were in all eleven tableaux 
in this first part of the drama, and 
of these three stood out as of spe- 
cial interest. Two of them passed 
quickly, one after the other; and 
whether from the contrast they 
presented to each other, or from 
the simple beauty and apparent 
truthfulness of the typical illustra- 
tion which they were intended to 
convey, they were both strikingly 
effective. pee 

The first corresponded to the 
scene which represented Judas bar- 
gaining with the Pharisees in the 
Sanhedrim for the betrayal of Jesus. 
It represented Joseph’s brethren 
bartering with the Midianites for 
the sale of their brother. In this 
tableau great pains had been taken 
to throw a light and joyous char- 
acter over the scenery, and over 
the figure of Joseph. The Oriental 
aspect of the country, the bright 


variegated dress of the boy, who, 
true to the traditionary history, 
wore his “coat of many colours,” 
and the innocent childlike appear- 
ance of his figure and bearing, con- 
trasting with the dark rest cd 
expression of the faces of his breth- 
ren, formed together a studied and 
artistic picture. 

The second of these three tableaux 
was a striking contrast to the first. 
It corresponded to the agony in the 
garden, and represented a scene of 
awful desolation, in which Adam, 
after his expulsion from the garden 
of Eden, clothed in sheep-skins, 
care-worn and sad, was represented 
toiling wearily, while the sweat was 
pouring from his brow; and Eve sat 
mournfully behind, with her two 
children, also clothed in sheep-skins, 
who were playing with a lamb, and 
afterwards, with perhaps overstrain- 
ed typical application, fighting for 
an apple. 

The third of these tableaux was 
of a very different caste. It was 
more pleasing and graceful than the 
others, though perhaps less striking. 
It came on before the tragic scenes 
which afterwards engrossed the at- 
tention, manifestly of definite pur- 
pose to prepare the minds of the 
spectators. It corresponds to the 
departure from Bethany, when Jesus 
takes leave of the Virgin Mother 
and his friends before his final en- 
trance into Jerusalem ; and it may 
be taken as descriptive of the 


hymn— 


** Wo ist er hin? wo ist er hin? 
Der schdne aller schénen *’— 


a hymn founded apparently on 
some of the more beautiful verses 
in the Song of Solomon. It was 
sung on this occasion to soft melo- 
dious music. 


The second part of the perform- 
ance commenced at one o'clock, 
and lasted continuously until half- 
past four. The scenes and their 
corresponding tableaux were as 
follows :— 
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TABLEAUX. 


1. The prophet Micah prophesies truly 
before Ahab. 


1. Stoning of Naboth. 


SCENES. 


I. 
1. Jesus brought before Annas. 


II. 
1. Jesus brought before Caiaphas, 


2. Job insulted by his friends and his 2. Denial of Peter. 


wife. 


1. The murder of Abel. 


1. Daniel before Darius. 
1. David’s messengers before Hanun. 


1. Joseph’s brethren show Jacob the 
coat of many colours stained with 
blood. 

2. Abraham finds a ram caught ina 
thicket when about to sacrifice 
Isaac. 


1. Joseph honoured by the Egyptians. 
2. The scapegoat. 


1. Isaac goes up Mount Moriah laden 
with wood for sacrifice. 


2. Moses shows the people in the wil- 
derness the brazen serpent. 


(No type.) 


1. Jonah in the whale’s belly. 
2. Destruction of the Egyptians in 
the Red Sea. 


3. Peter’s repentance. 


III. 
1. Repentance of Judas. 
2. Judas in the Sanhedrim. 
3. Judas hangs himself. 


IV. 
1. Jesus before Pilate. 


v. 
1. Jesus before Herod. 


vI. 
1. Pilate orders Jesus to be scourged. 


2. Jesus buffeted, scourged, and crown- 
ed with thorns. 


VII. 
1. Jesus shown to the people with Bar- 
abbas. _ 
2. Pilate washes his hands, and orders 
Jesus to death. 


VItt. 

1. Jesus, Jaden with the cross, goes up 
to Golgotha, and meets His mother 
with the apostle John. 

2. Simon of Cyrene compelled to bear 
the cross. 

38. Women of Jerusalem bewailing 
the Lord. 

rx. 
1. The crucifixion. 
x. 
1. The resurrection. 
2. Appearance before Mary Magdalene. 


xI. 
1. Jesus surrounded by the saints in 


glory. 


HALLELUJAH. 


The tableaux in this part of the 
play were less effective than those 
of the earlier part, although there 
was no perceptible diminution in 
the care devoted both to the selec- 
tion and to the representation of 
the types. It may be that the at- 
tention was wearied with the length- 
ened strain upon it, and the mind, 
fixed as it was, more exclusively 


on the central figure in the drama, 
could hardly dwell upon the minor 
details. The impression, therefore, 
produced by these tableaux is less 
distinct and vivid than that pro- 
duced by those of the earlier part. 
In a scenic point of view, the 
raising of the brazen serpent in the 
wilderness was the most remark- 
able. But it was remarkable more 
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from the appearance presented by 
the dense mass of men, women, and 
children, crowded upon the inner 
stage at one time, and from the 
variety of costume which they dis- 
played, than from any peculiar sen- 
timent embodied in the represen- 
tation which could act upon the 
imagination. 

The tableau of the scapegoat, 
also, was finely conceived, and had 
something grand about it as repre- 
sented. And this grandeur was 
heightened by the part played by 
the chorus which immediately fol- 
lowed it. For as they sang the ex- 
planation, dwelling upon the veri- 
fication of the type in the person of 
Him who bore the sins of the world, 
and lamenting over Jerusalem as 
the spot on which the sacrifice was 
to be offered, you heard at inter- 
vals the savage shouting of the 
poptilace ringing through the streets 
of Jerusalem—now crying for Bar- 
abbas to be saved, now cursing 
Pilate and demanding the blood of 
Christ; and at last the loud shouts 
of “Crucify him! crucify him! 
His blood be on us and on our chil- 
dren” (“‘Ans Kreuz mit ihm! ans 
Kreuz mit ihm! Sein Blut kom- 
me iiber uns und unsere Kinder”), 
were raised, and echoed and re- 
echoed from one side of the city to 
the other. These wild voices, min- 
gling dramatically with the choral 
chants, were the same which but a 
short time before had been joining 
in the loud hosannas on the tri- 
umphal entry. The contrast was 
of course designed, and was in- 
tended partly to exhibit the fickle- 
ness and perversity of the Jewish 
people—a trait of character still 
commonly exhibited by Oriental and 
semi-Oriental nations—and partly 
to prepare the minds of the spec- 
tators for the scenes which were to 
follow. 

From this time till the close, the 
tragedy solemnly and _ gradually 
went deepening on. And even 
though all were in a manner pre- 
pared for the climax, yet when it 
came there was something about it 
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so preternaturally real and painful, 
that no preparation was altogether 
adequate. You saw Jesus, his hands 
bound behind his back, dragged 
now to Annas, now to Caiaphas, 
then to the Roman governor, and 
from him to Herod. You saw the 
soldiers buffet him, it appeared 
brutally, from one to another. They 
scourged him, and you heard the 
stripes falling upon his back. They 
set him on a rude prison stool, and 
they crowned him with the crown 
of thorns, and put a purple robe 
upon him, and a reed in his hand, 
and they hailed him in derision as 
their king. It was a matter of 
curious interest to note the effect 
that this exhibition seemed to have 
upon the audience. To them it 
appeared wonderful that the soldiers 
could have been brought to act such 
parts; and the whole race of men 
seemed hateful when contrasted 
with the chief character, who 
throughout all the persecution 
bore his sufferings in long-endur- 
ing silence, and with no trace of 
anger. And these feelings were 
intensified as the play wore on. 
But it was not until Christ appear- 
ed, worn out with fatigue and pain, 
toiling up the slope of Calvary, and 
bearing laboriously the heavy wood- 
en cross on which he was to suffer 
—until the nails were driven in, 
and the man on whom the sympa- 
thy of every one had been concen- 
trated through the various scenes 
of glory and humiliation, was raised 
upon the cross—that the full reality 
and horror of the tragic history 
came before the mind. Then, in_ 
that great assembly of near eight 
thousand people, it appeared as if 
there was not a single eye which 
was not fixed with steadfast atten- 
tion upon the man crucified. The 
minds of all seemed strangely wrap- 
ped up in the contemplation of the 
spectacle, and a thrill of pity seemed 
to pass through their hearts. No 
ordinary theatrical effects could ex- 
cite anything approaching to the 
sensation produced by this scene. 
The religious feelings were upper- 
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most, and man’s inmost sympathies 
were called out by the mysterious 
significance of the whole perform-- 
ance. You heard the nails driven 
through his hands into the hard 
wood and could almost feel the 
piercing. You saw the form of the 
man, whose life you had been watch- 
‘ing, stretched upon the cross, his 
head crowned with the sharp thorns, 
the wounds still bleeding; but even 
yet his countenance bore that un- 
utterable expression of majesty and 
meekness which has ever been asso- 
ciated with all our traditional con- 
ceptions of Jesus Christ. With 
strange emotions you gazed upon 
the executioners as upon wild 
beasts when they tore his mantle 
into shreds, and cast lots for his 
vesture; and the Jewish race ap- 
peared hateful in your eyes, as you 
watched them gathering round the 
cross, looking on the man they had 
crucified, and railing at him, and 
taunting him with his powerless- 
ness and his pain. Then for the 
first time you seemed to understand 
the significance of those ungovern- 
able explosions that in the history 
of the middle ages one reads of, 
when sudden outbursts of hatred 
against the Hebrew race have taken 
place, and have been followed by 
cruelties and barbarities unexam- 
pled in history. Just such a feel- 
ing seemed excited in this Ammer- 
gau audience by this representation. 
But even yet you could hardly 
realise the fact that it was the man 
himself who had been for the last 
eight hours a moving actor amongst 
these very men, until he opened 
his lips, and in his own familiar 
voice addressed the penitent thief 
upon his right. Then all doubt 
was dispelled. But for an instant 
as he spoke the sensation produced 
was indescribable. People, men 
and women, sitting near, became 
white, as if their hearts had ceased 
to beat and their blood ran cold, 
and unconsciously drops of per- 
spiration seemed to well out upon 
their foreheads as ina nightmare. 
And then, when the well-known 
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words “Eloi, Eloi, lama sabag. 
thani?” were pronounced in a d 
voice by him from the cross, and 
a moment later, as the sounds “Rg, 
ist vollbracht!” (‘It is finished !”) 
issued from his lips, and his head 
dropped upon his breast, it seemed 
as if the multitude could hardly 
move or breathe. Throughout the 
large assemblage at this moment 
there was no movement perceptible 
—nothing but a dead solemnity, 
and cessation of all action and al] 
life. 

Unimpressionable as the Bavarian 
highlanders are, and little given to 
demonstration, and accustomed ag 
the Tyrolese have ever been to see 
coarse material representations of 
our Lord in every form and at every 
turning of the remotest glens among 
their mountains, yet this living re- 
presentation elicited from each and 
all of them some exhibition 
could not be controlled. Not that 
there was any individual expression 
more conspicuously discernible than 
another, but a sort of contagious 
emotion seemed to pass through 
the whole building, and to affect 
all who were therein—that sort of 
emotion which quivers through the 
body like an electric shock, and 
which indicates more truly than 
any mere outward manifestation 
the feelings that are at work with- 
in 


The remainder of the spectacle, 
though conducted with the same 
unremitting care and studied at- 
tention to minute detail, was less 


effective. The feelings, which had 
been so tensely strung and kept 
upon the strain, seemed to relax 
and die away as Christ’s head fell 
upon his breast. The attention 
was wearied and difficult to con- 
trol, and the interest almost imper- 
ceptibly began to flag. You saw 
the soldiers break the bones of the 
two thieves with great wooden 
bludgeons, and carry their dead 
bodies away. They pierced Christ's 
side with a spear, and blood ‘gushed 
out mingled with water. The crowd 
about the cross dispersed quietly 
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and naturally, as if after av ordinary 
execution ; and Joseph of Arimathea 
and the few faithful friends came 
and gently, carefully removed the 
body from the cross, grouped ex- 
actly as in the greatest of all the 
works of Rubens—the “ Descent” in 
the Notre Dame at Antwerp. You 
saw them lay him in a sepulchre, 
and the watch was set, and in the 
morning the stone rolled back and 
the arisen Lord appeared. Lastly, 
ou saw him as he appeared before 
ary Magdalene, and as he stood, 
crowned with glory, surrounded by 
the saints and angels, and by the 
chorus, who, having discarded the 
black robes of mourning which they 
wore during the crucifixion, appear- 
ed again in white, and concluded 
the whole spectacle by singing a 
hymn of praise grander and more 
triumphal than that with which 
they opened it. 

These latter scenes made, as com- 
pared with the others, but little 
impression on the mind. The rea- 
son may have been, that all idea of 
human sympathy had gone, and the 
scenes in themselves were not of 
sufficient grandeur to excite any 
higher feeling. And the mind, 
worked up as it had been to a high 
pitch, was weary, and could not be 
affected by anything less grand than 
had already been presented to it. 
Perhaps it may have been that the 
performance attempted what was 
beyond the power of the perform- 
ers. So long as the actions were 
those of the man Jesus—so long as 
the triumphs and sufferings repre- 
sented were human triumphs and 
human sufferings—so long, in short, 
as Christ’s life on earth was exhi- 
bited,—the various scenes could be 
portrayed by men, and they could 
appeal to human sympathies and 
feelings. But when the line of 
demarcation was crossed, and men 
attempted to demonstrate the spir- 
itual and the supernatural, their at- 
tempts were meagre and the results 
inadequate. The recollection, there- 
fore, of the latter part of the spec- 
tacle is transitory and evanescent, 
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and when compared with the earlier 
and more thrilling portions of the 
performance, the conclusion must 
be considered ineffective. 


Turning for a moment from the 
drama itself to the performers, there 
are two whose delineation of char- 
acter was specially worthy of notice, 
and who, next to the personification 
of Christ, were the most interesting 
to study. These two acted the parts 
of Judas and Pilate, and the per- 
formance was interesting, partly 
from being well conceived, and on 
the whole creditably acted, and 
partly from being suggestive of 
new conceptions of both characters. 

Judas, who, in harmony with tra- 
dition, wore a dress of dark-yellow 
colour to denote the passion of envy, 
was not the treacherous, avaricious 
Jew, such as in this country he is 
generally conceived. He was a 
strong, restless, dissatisfied, and am- 
bitious man. When he first appear- 
ed, except a sort of nervous clutch- 
ing at the money-bag which he car- 
ried, there was nothing particularly 
noticeable about his appearance. But 
from the time that Mary anoints 
Jesus’ feet with the precious oint- 
ment there is a change in his whole 
character. He murmurs then at 
the expenditure; and the waste of 
money, which might have been 
given to the poor, and was thus 
squandered, seems to weigh upon 
him like a weight of lead. is 
conduct is completely changed. He 
becomes morose and dissatisfied, 
and seems to be the victim of a 
monomania. Some words pass be- 
tween him and Jesus, and his rest- 
lessness and dissatisfaction at his 
lot increase and become unbearable. 
In the return across the Mount of 
Olives from Bethany to Jerusalem, 
he walks apart from the other dis- 
ciples, brooding over the money 
that is gone, troubled and uncer- 
tain. At that moment he is met 
by some of the scribes and the 
money-changers, and the work of 
his corruption is begun. He follows 
them to the Sanhedrim, and there 
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half consents to betray his Master, 
and receives the silver pieces. At 
the Last Supper, while the others 
are wrapped in prayer after partak- 
ing of the bread, he sits behind, 
gloomy and dispirited; and at last, 
before the end of the meal, he gets 
up and hurries from the chamber. 
He accomplishes his task in the 
garden. But when he sees his 
Master led from one judge to an- 
other, and realises the nature of 
the crime which he has committed, 
he seems to awake from his mono- 
mania to the full consciousness of 
what he has done. Then his true 
and’ better nature comes in full 
force to the surface. He hurries in 
a transport of despair to the San- 
hedrim, and addresses the high 
priest and the elders seated there 
in wild and raving words, and 
throws down before them the ac- 
cursed money. Then, in a _par- 
oxysm of remorse and agony, he 
rushes away, wildly roaming at 
random through the _ deserted 
streets of Jerusalem, the picture of 
despair. Then he appears upon 
the inner stage, and climbs a tree; 
and as hé dropped, hanging from 
one of the branches, the curtain 
fell, and he disappeared for ever 
from the scene. 

The character of Pilate was on 
this occasion performed by Pflun- 
ger, who in the representations of 
1840 and 1850 had sustained the 
part of Christ. He chose the part 
of Pilate in the performance of 
1860 because the tremendous phys- 
ical exertion necessary for the part 
of Christ was too exhausting, and 
the fatigue too excessive, for a man 
well advanced in years. 

The conception of this character, 
like that of Judas, was the least 
painful that could be produced. 
He was not represented as a brutal 
and tyrannical Roman governor, as 
the illiterate are apt to conceive 
him ; nor was he a weak man like 
Festus, who, fearing Cesar, wished 
to do the Jews a favour. He was, 
as an intellectual gentleman of the 
Court of Augustus and his imme- 
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diate successors, deeply im 

ed with the dignity ‘a ay ene 
the majesty of Rome, and some. 
what tinged with the Epicurean 
philosophy then in vogue among 
the more educated of the Roman 
nobility. . The vacillation of his 
character was not made prominent, 
His actions seemed to be dictated 
by a feeling of easy acquiescence 
in what seemed inevitable, rather 
than by any more cogent motive, 
He appeared to think but little of 
the weight of responsibility which 
he was incurring. The only inter- 
est he showed in the man before 
him was of a_half- philosophical 
kind, which manifested itself in a 
desire to probe the new doctrines 
which he heard promulgated, and 
which induced him, not in jest or 
irony, but in a spirit of intellec- 
tual curiosity, to ask the question, 
“What is truth?’’ The question 
once asked, his curiosity seemed 
sated. No answer was given, and 
the proceedings went on as narrat- 
ed in the Bible narrative. The 
conception of the character was 
thus a good one, and to some ex- 
tent original; and it was sustained 
to the end as well as it was con- 
ceived. The natural dignity and 
grandeur of the Roman procurator 
sat well upon the man who played 
his character. 

To a critical eye two of the 
scenes in the latter part of the 
performance appeared below the 
others in dramatic conception and 
action. These were the denial by 
Peter and the meeting of the Vir- 
gin with Jesus as he bore his cross 
up Mount Calvary. The first was 
neither so natural nor so real as 
most of the other scenes. Then, 
and perhaps then only, you felt 
that you were looking on a per- 
formance and not on a reality. 
You recognised the fact that men 
were acting parts, not living them. 
And when the imitation of the 
cock-crow—not a very good imita- 
tion—was heard, you knew too 
truly, that you were looking on 4 
dramatic representation which was 
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not quite equal. Defective as this 
scene was, and bordering almost 
upon the burlesque from the in- 
feriority in the acting, it was im- 
possible to detect a symptom of 
derision on a single face. 

The other scene, which with 
good dramatic action might have 
been deeply touching, passed away 
with no effect. The part of the 
Virgin was no doubt difficult to 
play, still a great opportunity was 
given for an exhibition of feeling 
and emotion without transgressing 
the straitest limits of religious de- 
corum. But this character was not 
effectively represented. Indeed, 
owing perhaps to the vast expanse 
of the open-air theatre, which a 
woman’s voice could hardly fill, 
none of the female parts were well 
performed. In conception, in ac- 
tion, and in voice, they all fell 
much below the representations of 
the male performers, and on the 
whole may be said to have failed 
to produce an adequate delineation 
of the sacred characters. 


It is not proposed here to enter 
upon the question of the propriety 
or desirability of such performances 
as this of Ober-Ammergau. It can- 
not be denied that when men and 
women attempt to reproduce the 
most impressive drama that has 
ever been enacted, and which exer- 
cises its own mysterious influence 
upon the imagination of all, they 
are treading upon difficult and 
delicate ground. The faintest trace 
of impropriety or levity, or want of 
decorum even in the minutest mat- 
ters of detail in the piece, would at 
once be felt, and would shock the 
taste as being something revolting 
and sacrilegious. But it is this very 
difficulty and delicacy which makes 
the performance so instructive and 
so genuinely grand when performed 
as it was by those peasant artists in 
that highland valley. 

And those who would discuss 
such a question must bear well in 
mind that the men who perform 
the characters, and those who look 
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upon them, are not Englishmen 
and Englishwomen, imbued with 
Protestant feelings, growing up in 
Protestant traditions, and with a 
Protestant horror of any actual 
representation of any of the sacred 
characters. Both actors and spec- 
tators have been acustomed from 
childhood to see in their churches, 
in their homes, and on every way- 
side, statues and pictures and repre- 
sentations of all the most suggestive 
incidents in the life of Christ. The 
deep religious reverence for such 
things, innate in the hearts of these 
mountaineers, is something un- 
known in Protestant and less re- 
mote Catholic countries. No one 
can form any conception of the 
sacred feelings with which the 
forms of our Lord and of the Vir- 
gin, however coarsely delineated, 
are regarded in those mountain 
districts, until he has wandered 
through the secluded valleys and 
more distant glens of the Tyrol or 
the Bavarian highlands. There at 
every turning he meets some little 
chapel to the Virgin, some wooden 
figure of Christ crucified, a simple 
cross to show the way or mark 
the summit of a mountain-pass, 
or some pictured tablet to com- 
memorate a fatal accident, and to 
beg the passer-by to offer up a 
prayer for the soul of some sufferer 
in purgatory. He cannot enter the 
poorest room in the most miserable 
chélet in the mountains without 
seeing some rude painting of the 
Virgin and the Son decorated with 
wild flowers and with beads, and 
underneath a little crystal glass for 
holy water. 

Among such things the peasants 
of these uplands have been born 
and reared, until they are part and 
parcel of their daily life. And the 
absence of these symbols would 
strike the senses of such men with 
something the same force that their 
presence too often strikes upon the 
mind of an educated Protestant un- 
til he becomes familiar with them. 

Such considerations as these must 
be borne in mind and pondered 
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carefully by those who question the 
propriety of such spectacles before 
they condemn them utterly. 


The impression left on the mind 
by the whole performance was 
of course mainly of an objective 
character. It was the spectacle 
which really was effective. But 
looked at subjectively, there was 
also a good deal to be gathered 
from it. The story of the last days 
of Christ’s life appeared as a vivid 
whole before the mind. You could 
take it all in, and see how the scenes 
fitted into each other and into the 
main narrative, and formed one con- 
nected history; whereas the ideas 
to be gathered from the daily read- 
ing of the story, chapter by chap- 
ter, are apt to be fragmentary. 

And there was much in the per- 
formance that was interesting on 
historical as well as on religious 
grounds. Unconsciously the mind 
was led back to think of the varied 
scenes in Jewish history, and of the 
daily and hourly life of that strange 
race at this the most momentous 
period of its existence. To classic 
times, also, the ideas were transport- 
ed—to the times of Pericles no less 
than to the times of Augustus. The 
theatre was Greek, and the con- 
struction of the drama was mo- 
delled on the Greek ; but the action 
was Roman. The colouring of the 


whole of the second part was curi-’ 


ously suggestive of the times of the 
Cesars. Pilate, with something 


of the dignity of the “Consul 
Romanus” in his {bearings and sur. 
roundings, the Roman soldiers 
round the cross, the crucifixion it. 
self, all told of thé pomp of Im- 
perial Rome; and the littleness of 
the motives and impulses of human 
life—the human life even of the 
greatest nations— was presented 
before the eyes as in a picture. 

Lastly, the spectacle was inter. 
esting as a relic of the old days of 
the middle ages, when such per- 
formances were as common as the 
theatrical representations of the 
present day. Yet the interval of 
ten years between each series of 
performances, and the remoteness 
of the place where they take place, 
a little off the track of ordinary 
travellers, are happy safeguards to 
preserve to the spectacle its earnest- 
ness and simplicity. If it became 
a common or an annual occurrence, 
people would get accustomed to it, 
and would go to look upon it as 
they would upon any other spectacle 
at any other theatre. The spirit 
in which alone it should be seen 
would disappear. And both actors 
and spectators, instead of perform- 
ing and beholding it as they do 
now in a religious and a prayerful 
state of mind, would come to look 
upon it—the first, as an arena in 
which to display artistic talent; 
the second, as a spectacle to be 
criticised by manifestations of ap- 
plause or disapproval. 

A. ©. $. 
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